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AUTHOR'S PREFACE TO THE ENGLISH 
EDITION. 


Having been honoured by a request to sanction 
an English translation of my Bzbelstudien and Neue 
Libelstudien, I have felt it my duty to accede to the 
proposal. It seems to me that investigations based 
upon Papyri and Inscriptions are specially calculated 
to be received with interest by English readers. 

For one thing, the richest treasures from the 
domain of Papyri and Inscriptions are deposited in 
English museums and libraries ; for another, English 
investigators take premier rank among the discoverers 
and editors of Inscriptions, but particularly of Papyri ; 
while, again, it was English scholarship which took 
the lead in utilising the Inscriptions in the sphere 
of biblical research. Further, m regard to the Greek 
Old Testament in particular, for the investigation 
of which the Inscriptions and Papyri yield valuable 
material (of which only the most inconsiderable part 
has been utilised in the following pages), English 
theologians have of late done exceedingly valuable 
and memorable work. In confirmation of all this I 
need only recall the names of F. Field, B. P. Grenfell, 
E. Hatch, E. L. Hicks, A. S. Hunt, F. G. Kenyon, 
J. P. Mahaffy, W. R. Paton, W. M. Ramsay, H. A. 
Redpath, H. B. Swete, and others hardly less notable. 


Since the years 1895 and 1897, in which respec- 
(vil) 
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tively the German Bibelstudien and Neue Babelstudien 
were published, there has been a vast increase of 
available material, which, again, has been much more 
accessible to me as a Professor in the University 
of Heidelberg than it was during my residence at 
Herborn. I have so far availed myself of portions 
of the more recent discoveries in this English edition ; 
but what remains for scholars interested in such 
investigations is hardly less than enormous, and is 
being augmented year by year. I shall be greatly 
pleased if yet more students set themselves seriously 
to labour in this field of biblical research. 

In the English edition not a few additional 
changes have been made; I must, however, reserve 
further items for future Studies. With regard to the 
entries kupiakds (p. 217 ff.), and especially (Xaoryprov 
(p. 124 ff), I should like to make express reference 
to the articles Lord’s Day and Mercy Seat to be 
contributed by me to the Encyclopedia Biblica. 

Finally, I must record my heartiest thanks to 
my translator, Rev. Alexander Grieve, M.A., D. Phil., 
Forfar, for his work. With his name I gratefully 
associate the words which once on a time the trans- 
lator of the Wisdom of Jesus Sirach applied with 
ingenuous complacency to himself: wo\djv éypumrviav 
Kal ETLOTHUNVY TPOTEVEYKA[EVOS. 


ADOLF DEISSMANN. 


HEIDELBERG, 
27th December, 1900. 


FROM THE PREFACE TO THE GERMAN 
EDITION. 


Bible Studies is the name I have chosen for the 
following investigations, since all of them are more 
or less concerned with the historical questions which 
the Bible, and specially the Greek version, raises for 
scientific treatment. I am not, of course, of the 
opinion that there is a special biblical science. 
Science is method: the special sciences are distin- 
guished from each other as methods. What is 
designated ‘“ Biblical Science” were more fitly 
named ‘ Biblical Research”. The science in ques- 
tion here is the same whether it is engaged with 
Plato, or with the Seventy Interpreters and the 
Gospels. Thus much should be self-evident. 

A well-disposed friend who understands some- 
thing of literary matters tells me that it is hardly 
fitting that a younger man should publish a volume 
of “Studies”: that is rather the part of the ex- 
perienced scholar in the sunny autumn of life. To 
this advice I have given serious consideration, but I 
am still of the opinion that the hewing of stones is 
very properly the work of the journeyman. And in 
the department where I have laboured, many a block 
must yet be trimmed before the erection of the edifice 
can be thought of. But how much still remains to 


do, before the language of the Septuagint, the relation 
(ix) 
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to it of the so-called New Testament Greek, the 
history of the religious and ethical conceptions of 
Hellenic Judaism, have become clear even in outline 
only; or before it has been made manifest that the 
religious movement by which we date our era origin- 
ated and was developed in history—that is, in con- 
nection with, or, it may be, in opposition to, an already- 
existent high state of culture! Ifthe following pages 
speak much about the Septuagint, let it be remem- 
bered that in general that book is elsewhere much 
too little spoken of, certainly much less than was the 
case a hundred years ago. We inveigh against the 
Rationalists—often in a manner that raises the sus- 
picion that we have a mistrust of Reason. Yet these 
men, inveighed against as they are, in many respects 
set wider bounds to their work than do their critics. 
During my three years’ work in the Seminariwm 
Philippinum at Marburg, I have often enough been 
forced to think of the plan of study in accordance 
with which the bursars used to work about the 
middle of last century. Listen to a report of the 
matter such as the following :—? 

“With regard to Greek the legislator has laid 
particular stress upon the relation in which this 
language stands to a true understanding of the N.T. 
How reasonable, therefore, will those who can judge 
find the recommendation that the Septuagint (which, 

1Cf. the programme (of the superintendent) Dr. Carl Wilhelm Robert: 

. . announces that the Literary Association . . . shall be duly opened .. . 
on the 27th inst. . . . [Marburg] Miiller’s Erhen und Weldige, 1772, Desist 
That the superintendent had still an eye for the requirements of practical 
life is shown by his remarks elsewhere. For example, on page 7 f., he good- 
naturedly asserts that he has carried out ‘‘ in the most conscientious manner”’ 
the order that “the bursars shall be supplied with sufficient well-prepared 


food and wholesome and unadulterated beer”. The programme affords a fine 
glimpse into the academic life of the Marburg of a past time. 
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on the authority of an Ernesti and a Michaelis, is of 
the first importance as a means towards the proper 
understanding of the N.T.), has been fixed upon as 
a manual upon which these lectures must be given! 
And how much is it to be wished that the bursars, 
during the year of their study of this book, should go 
through such a considerable part of the same as may 
be necessary to realise the purposes of the legislator !” 

I am not bold enough to specify the time when 
academical lectures and exercises upon the Septua- 
gint will again be given in Germany.’ But the coming 
century is long, and the mechanical conception of 
science is but the humour of a day!... 

I wrote the book, not as a clergyman, but as a 
Privatdocent at Marburg, but I rejoice that I am 
able, as a clergyman, to publish it. 


G. ADOLF DEISSMANN. 


HeERBORN: DEPARTMENT OF WIBESBADEN, 
7th March, 1895. 


11, Additional note, 1899: Professor Dr. Johannes Weiss of Marburg 
has announced a course upon the Greek Psalter for the Summer Session, 1899 ; 
the author lectured on the Language of the Greek Bible in Heidelberg in the 
Winter Session of 1897-98. 
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TRANSLATOR’S NOTE. 


In addition to the supplementary matter specially 
contributed to the present edition by the Author, 
the translation shows considerable alterations in other 
respects. Not only has the smaller and later volume, 
Neue Bibelstudien, 1897, found a place in the body 
of the book, but the order of the Articles has been all 
but completely changed. It has not been thought 
necessary to furnish the translation with an index 
of Papyri, etc., more especially as the larger Bzbel- 
studien had none; but there has been added an index 
of Scripture texts, which seemed on the whole more 
likely to be of service to English readers in general. 
The translator has inserted a very few notes, mainly 
concerned with matters of translation. 

For the convenience of those who may wish to 
consult the original on any point, the paging of the 
German edition has been given in square brackets, 
-the page-numbers of the Neue Bibelstudien being 
distinguished by an N. In explanation of the fact 
that some of the works cited are more fully described 
towards the end of the book, and more briefly in the 
earlier pages, it should perhaps be said that a large 
portion of the translation was in type, and had been 
revised, before the alteration in the order of the 
Articles had been decided upon. 


The translator would take this opportunity of 
(xiii) 
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expressing his most cordial thanks to Professor 
Deissmann, who has taken the most active interest 
in the preparation of the translation, and whose 
painstaking revision of the proofs has been of the 
highest service. A word of thanks is also due to the 
printers, The Aberdeen University Press Limited, 
for the remarkable accuracy and skill which they 
have uniformly shown in the manipulation of what 
was often complicated and intricate material. 


ALEXANDER GRIEVE. 


ForFAR, 
21st January, 1901. 


THE PRINCIPAL 


AAB. = Abhandlungen der Ko6nig- 
lichen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften zu Berlin, 

Benndorf u. Niemann, see p. 157, 
note 1. 

BU. = Aegyptische Urkunden aus den 

_ Koeniglichen Museen zu Berlin, 
Berlin, 1892 ff. 

CIA. = Corpus Inscriptionum Atti- 
carum. 

CIG. = Corpus Inscriptionum Grae- 
carum. 

CIL. = Corpus Inscriptionum Latin- 
arum. 

Clavis*, see p. 88, note 5. 

Cremer, see p. 290, note 2. 

DAW. = Denkschriften der K. K. 
Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 
Wien. 

Dieterich (A.), see p. 322, note 8. 

Dittenberger, see p. 93, note 2. 

DLZ. = Deutsche Literaturzeitung. 

Fick-Bechtel, see p. 310, note 4. 

Field, see p. 284, note 2. 

Fleck. Jbb. = Fleckeisen’s Jahrbiicher. 

Frankel, see p. 84, note 2. 

GGA. = Géttingische gelehrte An- 
zeigen. 

HApAT. = Kurzgefasstes exegetisches 
Handbuch zu den Apocryphen des 
A.T., 6 Bde., Leipzig, 1851-60. 

Hamburger, see p. 271, note. 

HC. = Hand-Commentar zum N.T. 

Hercher, see p. 4, note 1. 

Humann wu. Puchstein, see p. 309, 
note 1. 

IGrSTI., see p. 200, note 1. 

IMAe., see p. 178, note 5. 

Kennedy, see p. 213, note 1. 

Kenyon, see p. 323, note 1. 

Lebas, see Waddington. 

Leemans, see p. 322, note 6. 

Letronne, Recherches, see p. 98, note 3. 

Recueil, see p. 101, note 6. 

Lumbroso, Recherches, see p. 98, note 2. 

Mahaftfy, see p. 336, note 1. 

Meisterhans, see p. 124, note 1. 

Meyer = H. A. W. Meyer, Kritisch 
exegetischer Kommentar tiber das 
N.T. 

Notices, xviii. 2, see p. 283, note 3. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


Parthey, see p. 322, note 5. 

Paton and Hicks, see p. 131, note 1. 

PER., see p. 179, note 2. 

Perg., see p. 178, note 4. 

Peyron (A.), see p. 88, note 1. 

R-H? = Real-Encyclopadie fiir protest. 
Theologie und Kirche von Herzog, 
2. Aufl., Leipzig, 1877 ff. 

Schleusner = J. F., Novus Thesaurus 
philologico-criticus sive lexicon in 
LXX et reliquos interpretes grae- 
cos ac scriptores apocryphos V. T., 
5 voll., Lipsiae, 1820-21, 

Schmid (W.), see p. 64, note 2. 

Schmidt (Guil.), see p. 291, note 1. 

Schiirer, see p. 335, note 2. 

Swete = The Old Testament in Greek 
according to the Septuagint, edited 
by H. B. Swete, 3 voll., Cambridge, 
1887-94. 

Thesaurus=H. Stephanus, Thesaurus 
Graecae Linguae, edd. Hase, etc., 
Paris, 1831-65. 

Thayer, see p. 176, note 3. 

ThL4Z. = Theologische Literaturzei- 
tung. 

Tromm. = Abrahami Trommii concor- 
dantiae graecae versionis vulgo 
dictae LXX interpretum .. ., 2 
tomi, Amstelodami et Trajecti ad 
Rhenum, 1718. 

TU. = Texte und Untersuchungen zur 
Geschichte der altchristlichen 
Literatur. 

Waddington, see p. 93, note 1. 

Wessely, see p. 322, note 7. 

Wetstein, see p. 350, note 1. 

Winer’, or Winer-Liinemann = G. B. 
Winer, Grammatik des neutesta- 
mentlichen Sprachidioms, 7 Aufl. 
yon G. Liinemann, Leipzig, 1867. 
[9th English edition, by W. F. 
Moulton, Edinburgh, 1882 = 6th 
German edition.] 

Winer-Schmiedel = the same work, 
8th Aufl. neu bearbeitet von P. W. 
Schmiedel, Géttingen, 1894 ff. 

ZAW. = Zeitschrift fiir die alttesta- 
mentliche Wissenschaft. 

ZKG. = Zeitschrift fir Kirchenge- 
schichte. 
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PROLEGOMENA TO THE BIBLICAL LETTERS AND 
EKPISTLES. 


FE 


1. Men have written letters ever since they could write 
at all. Who the first letter-writer was we know not.! But 
this is quite as it should be: the writer of a letter accom- 
modates himself to the need of the moment; his aim is a 
personal one and concerns none but himself,—least of all 
the curiosity of posterity. We fortunately know quite as 
little who was the first to experience repentance or to offer 
prayer. The writer of a letter does not sit in the market- 
place. A letter is a secret and the writer wishes his secret 
to be preserved ; under cover and seal he entrusts it to the 
reticence of the messenger. The letter, in its essential idea, 
does not differ in any way from a private conversation; like 
the latter, it is a personal and intimate communication, and 
the more faithfully it catches the tone of the private con- 
versation, the more of a letter, that is, the better a letter, it 
is. The only difference is the means of communication. 
We avail ourselves of far-travelling handwriting, because 


1Tt appears sufficiently naive that Tatian (Or. ad Graec., p. 115¢., 
Schwartz) and Clement of Alexandria (Strom. i. 16, p. 364, Potter) should 
say, following the historian Hellanikos, that the Persian queen Atossa 
(6th-5th cent. B.c.) was the discoverer of letter-writing. For it is in this 
sense that we should understand the expression that occurs in both, viz., 
émioroAds ovyrdooew, and not as.collecting letters together and publishing them, 
which R. Bentley (Dr. Rich. Bentley’s Dissertation on the Epistles of 
Phalaris, London, 1699, p. 5385 f., German edition by W. Ribbeck, Leipzig, 
1857, p. 532) considers to be also possible; cf. M. Kremmer, De catalogis 
heurematum, Leipzig, 1890, p. 15. 
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our voice cannot carry to our friend: the pen is employed 
because the separation by distance does not permit a téte-d- 
téte.1 A letter is destined for the receiver only, not for the 
public eye, and even when it is intended for more than one, 
yet with the public it will have nothing to do: letters to 
parents and brothers and sisters, to comrades in joy or 
sorrow or sentiment—these, too, are private letters, true 
letters. As little as the words of the dying father to his 
children are a speech—should they be a speech it would be 
better for the dying to keep silent—just as little is the letter 
of a sage to his confidential pupils an essay, a literary produc- 
tion; and, if the pupils have learned wisdom, they will not 
place it among their books, but lay it devoutly beside the 
picture and the other treasured relics of their master. The 
form and external appearance of the letter are matters of 
indifference in the determination of its essential character. 
Whether it be written on stone or clay, on papyrus or parch- 
ment, on wax or palm-leaf, on rose paper or a foreign post- 
card, is quite as immaterial? as whether it clothes itself in 
the set phrases of the age; whether it be written skilfully 
or unskilfully, by a prophet or by a beggar, does not alter 
its special characteristics in the least. Nor do the particular 
contents belong to the essence of it. What is alone 
essential is the purpose which it serves: confidential per- 
sonal conversation between persons separated by dis- 
tance. The one wishes to ask something of the other, 
wishes to praise or warn or wound the other, to thank 
him or assure him of sympathy in joy—it is ever something 
personal that forces the pen into the hand of the letter- 
writer.2 He who writes a letter under the impression that 


1[Pseudo-] Diogenes, ep. 3 (Epistolographi Graeci, rec. R. Hercher, 
Parisiis, 1873, p. 235).—Demetr., de elocut., 223 £. (Hercher, p. 18).—[Pseudo-] 
Proclus, de forma epistolart (Hercher, p. 6). 


2 Cf. Th. Birt, Das antike Buchwesen in seinem Verhiltniss zur Lit- 
teratur, Berlin, 1882, top of p. 2.—It is most singular that Pliny (Hist. Nat., 
xiii. 13), and, after him, Bentley (p. 538 f.; German edition by Ribbeck, p. 
582 f.), deny that the letters on wax-tablets mentioned by Homer are letters, 

* Demetr., de elocwt., 231 (Hercher, p. 14). 
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his lines may be read by strangers, will either coquet with 
this possibility, or be frightened by it; in the former case 
he will be vain, in the latter, reserved ;1 in both cases un- 
natural—no true letter-writer. With the personal aim of 
the letter there must necessarily be joined the naturalness 
of the writer’s mood; one owes it not only to himself 
and to the other, but still more to the letter as such,. 
that he yield himself freely to it. So must the letter, 
even the shortest and the poorest, present a fragment 


1Cic., Ham. 15,214, aliter enim scribimus quod eos solos quibus mittimus, 
aliter quod multos lectwros putamus. Cic., Phil. 2,7, quam multa toca solent 
esse in epistulis quae prolata si sint mepta videantur ! quam multa seria neque 
tamen ullo modo dwolganda !—Johann Kepler wrote a letter to Reimarus 
Ursus, of which the latter then made a great parade in a manner painful 
to Kepler and Tycho Brahe. Having got a warning by this, Kepler de- 
termined that for the future: ‘“‘scribam caute, retinebo exemplaria”. 
(Joanmis Kepleri astrononi opera omnia, ed. Ch. Frisch, i. [Frankfurt and 
Erlangen, 1858], p. 234; cf. C. Anschiitz, Ungedruckte wissenschaftliche Cor- 
respondenz zwischen Johann Kepler und Herwart von Hohenburg, 1599, 
Prague, 1886, p. 91f.—The Palatinate physician-in-ordinary Helisius Rés- 
linus (t 1616) says about one of his letters which had been printed without 
his knowledge: ‘‘I wrote it the day immediately following that on which I 
first beheld with astonishment the new star—on the evening of Tuesday, the 
2/12 October ; I communicated the same at once in haste to a good friend in 
Strassburg. .... This letter (6 paginarwm) was subsequently printed without 
my knowledge or desire, which in itself did not concern me—only had I 
known beforehand, I should have arranged it somewhat better and ex- 
pressed myself more distinctly than I did while engaged in the writing of 
it” (Joannis Kepleri opp. omn., i., p. 666). Moltke to his wife, 3rd July, 
1864: ‘*I have in the above given you a portrayal of the seizure of Alsen, 
which embodies no official report, but simply the observations of an eye- 
witness, which always add freshness to description. If you think it would 
be of interest to others as well, I have no objection to copies being taken 
of it in which certain personal matters will be left out, and myself not 
mentioned: Auer will put the matter right for you” (Gesammelte Schriften 
und Denkwiirdigkeiten des General-Feldmarschalls Grafen Helmuth von 
Moltke, vi. (Berlin, 1892], p. 408 f.). One notices, however, in this ‘ letter,” 
that it was written under the impression that copies of it might be 
made. Compare also the similar sentiment (in the matter of diary-notes, 
which are essentially akin to letters) of K. von Hase, of the year 1877: 
“Tt may be that my knowledge that these soliloquies will soon fall into 
other hands detracts from their naturalness. Still they will be the 
hands of kind and cherished persons, and so may the thought of it 
be but a quickly passing shadow!” (Annalen memes Lebens, Leipzig, 1891, 
p. 271). 
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of human naivete—beautiful or trivial, but, in any case, 
true.t 

2. The letter is older than literature. As conversation 
between two persons is older than the dialogue, the song 
older than the poem, so also does the history of the letter 
reach back to that Golden Age when there was neither 
author nor publisher, nor any reviewer. Literature is that 
species of writing which is designed for publicity: the 
maker of literature desires that others will take heed to 
his work. He desires to be read. He does not appeal to 
his friend, nor does he write to his mother; he entrusts 
his sheets to the winds, and knows not whither they will 
be borne ; he only knows that they will be picked up and ex- 
amined by some one or other unknown to him and unabashed 
before him. Literature, in the truest essence of it, differs in 
no way from a public speech; equally with the latter it 
falls short in the matter of intimacy, and the more it attains 
to the character of universality, the more literary, that is 
to say, the more interesting it is. All the difference between 
them is in the mode of delivery. Should one desire to address, 
not the assembled clan or congregation, but the great foolish 
public, then he takes care that what he has to say may be 
carried home in writing by any one who wishes to have it 
so: the book is substituted for oral communication. And 
even if the book be dedicated to a friend or friends, still its 
dedication does not divest it of its literary character,—it 
does not thereby become a private piece of writing. The 
form and external appearance of the book are immaterial 
for the true understanding of its special character as a 
book: even its contents, whatever they be, do not matter. 
Whether the author sends forth poems, tragedies or his- 
tories, sermons or wearisome scientific lucubrations, politi- 
cal matter or anything else in the world; whether his book 
is multiplied by the slaves of an Alexandrian bookseller, by 
patient monk or impatient compositor; whether it is pre- 
served in libraries as sheet, or roll, or folio: all these are as 


* Demetr., de elocut., 227 (Hercher, p. 18), Greg. Naz., ad Nicobulum 
(Hercher, p. 16). 
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much matter of indifference as whether it is good or bad, or 
whether it finds purchasers or not. Book, literature, in the 
widest sense, is every written work designed by its author 
for the public.? 

8. The book is younger than the letter. ven were the 
oldest letters that have come down to us younger than the 
earliest extant works of literature, that statement would still 
be true. For it is one which does not need the confirmation 
of historical facts—nay, it would be foolish to attempt to give 
such. The letteris perishable—in its very nature necessarily 
so; it is perishable, like the hand that wrote it, like the eyes 
that were to read it. The letter-writer works as little for 
posterity as for the public of his own time;? just as the 
true letter cannot be written over again, it exists in but a 
single copy. It is only the book. that is multiplied and 
thus rendered accessible to the public, accessible, possibly, 
to posterity. Fortunately we possess letters that are old, 
extremely old, but we shall never gain a sight of the oldest 
of them all; it was a letter, and was able to guard itself and 
its secret. Among all nations, before the age of literature, 
there were the days when people wrote, indeed, but did not 
yet write books. In the same way people prayed, of course, 
and probably prayed better, long before there were any 
service-books; and they had come near to God before they 
wrote down the proofs of His existence. The letter, should 
we ask about the essential character of it, carries us into 
the sacred solitude of simple, unaffected humanity; when we 
ask about its history, it directs us to the childhood’s years of 
the pre-literary man, when there was no book to trouble him. 


1 Birt, Buchwesen, p. 2: ‘Similarly the point of separation between a 
private writing and a literary work was the moment when [in antiquity] an 
author delivered his manuscript to his own slaves or to those of a contractor 
in order that copies of it might be produced”’. 

2A. Stahr, Avistotelia, i., Halle, 1830, p. 192 f. 

3 Wellhausen, Tsraelitische und Jiidische Geschichte, p. 58: ‘ Already 
in early times writing was practised, but in documents and contracts only; 
also letters when the contents of the message were not for the light of day 
or when, for other reasons, they required to be kept secret”, Hebrew litera- 
ture blossomed forth only later. 
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4, When the friend has for ever parted from his comrades, 
the master from his disciples, then the bereaved bethink 
themselves, with sorrowful reverence, of all that the de- 
parted one was to them. The old pages, which the beloved 
one delivered to them in some blessed hour, speak to them 
with a more than persuasive force; they are read and re- 
read, they are exchanged one for another, copies are taken 
of letters in the possession of friends, the precious fragments 
are collected: perhaps it is decided that the collection be 
multiplied—among the great unknown public there may 
be some unknown one who is longing for the same 
stimulus which the bereaved themselves have received. 
And thus it happens now and then that, from motives of 
reverent love, the letters of the great are divested of their 
confidential character: they are formed into literature, the 
letters subsequently become a book. When, by the 
Euphrates or the Nile, preserved in the ruins of some 
fallen civilisation, we find letters the age of which can 
only be computed by centuries and millenniums, the science 
of our fortunate day rejoices; she hands over the vener- 
able relics to a grateful public in a new garb, and so, in our 
own books and in our own languages, we read the reports 
which the Palestinian vassals had to make to Pharaoh upon 
their tablets of clay, long before there was any Old Testa- 
ment or any People of Israel; we learn the sufferings and 
the longings of Egyptian monks from shreds of papyrus 
which are as old as the book of the Seventy Interpreters. 
Thus it is the science of to-day that has stripped these 
private communications of a hoary past of their most 
peculiar characteristic, and which has at length transformed 
letters, true letters, into literature. As little, however, as 
some unknown man, living in the times of Imperial Rome, 
put the toy into the grave of his child in order that it should 
sometime be discovered and placed in a museum, just as 
little are the private letters which have at length been trans- 
formed into literature by publication, to be, on that account, 
thought of as literature. Letters remain letters whether 
oblivion hides them with its protecting veil, or whether now 
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reverence, Now science, or, again, reverence and science in 
friendly conspiracy, think it well to withhold the secret no 
longer from the reverent or the eager seeker after truth. 
What the editor, in publishing such letters, takes from 
them, the readers, if they can do anything more than spell, 
must restore by recognising, in true historical perspective, 
their simple and unaffected beauty. 

5. When for the first time a book was compiled from 
letters,—it would be reverential love, rather than science, 
that made the beginning here—the age of literature had, of 
course, dawned long ago, and had long ago constructed 
the various literary forms with: which it worked. That 
book, the first to be compiled from real letters, added 
another to the already existent forms. One would, of 
course, hardly venture to say that it forthwith added the 
literary letter, the epistle,1 to the forms of published litera- 
ture; the said book only gave, against its will, so to speak, 
the impetus to the development of this new literary eidos.? 
The present writer cannot imagine that the composition 
and publication of literary treatises in the form of letters 
was anterior to the compilation of a book from actual 
letters. So soon, however, as such a book existed, the 
charming novelty of it invited to imitation. Had the in- 
vitation been rightly understood, the only inducement that 
should have been felt was to publish the letters of other 
venerable men, and, in point of fact, the invitation was not 
seldom understood in this its true sense. From almost 
every age we have received such collections of ‘‘ genuine,” 
‘‘real’’ letters—priceless jewels for the historian of the 
human spirit. But the literary man is frequently more 
of a literary machine than a true man, and thus, when the 


1JIn the following pages the literary letter [Litteraturbrief] will 
continue to be go named: the author considers that the borrowed word 
appropriately expresses the technical sense. 

2, Susemihl, Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur in der Alexan- 
drimerzeit, ii., Leipzig, 1892, p. 579: ‘‘It may well be that the first impulse 
to this branch of authorship was given by the early collecting together, in 
the individual schools of philosophy, such as the Epicurean, of the genuine 
correspondence of their founders and oldest members”. 


eee 
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first collection of letters appeared, it was the literary, rather 
than the human, interest of it which impressed him; the 
accidental and external, rather than the inscrutably strange 
inmost essence of it. Instead of rejoicing that his pur- 
blind eye might here catcha glimpse of a great human 
soul, he resolved to write a volume of letters on his own 
part. He knew not what he did, and had no feeling that 
he was attempting anything unusual;! he did not see that, 
by his literary purpose, he was himself destroying the very 
possibility of its realisation; for letters are experiences, 
and experiences cannot be manufactured. The father of 
the epistle was no great pioneer spirit, but a mere para- 
eraphist, a mere mechanic. But perhaps he had once 
heard a pastoral song among the hills, and afterwards at 
home set himself down to make another of the same: the 
wondering applause of his crowd of admirers confirmed him 
in the idea that he had succeeded. If then he had achieved 
his aim in the matter of a song, why should he not do the 
same with letters? And so he set himself down and made 
them. But the prototype, thus degraded to a mere pattern, 
mistrustfully refused to show its true face, not to speak of 
its heart, to this pale and suspicious-looking companion, 
and the result was that the epistle could learn no more 
from the letter than a little of its external form. If the 
true letter might be compared to a prayer, the epistle which 
mimicked it was only a babbling; if there beamed forth 
in the letter the wondrous face of a child, the epistle grinned 
stiffly and stupidly, like a puppet. 

But the puppet pleased; its makers knew how to bring 
it to perfection, and to give it more of a human appearance. 
Indeed, it happened now and then that a real artist occupied 
an idle hour in the fashioning of such an object. This, of 
course, turned out better than most others of a similar kind, 


1 Cf. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Aristoteles und Athen, ii., Berlin, 
1893, p. 392: ‘‘ He [Isocrates] did not understand that the letter, as a con- 
fidential and spontaneous utterance, is well written only when it is written 
for reading, not hearing, when it is distinguished from the set oration xar 
eldos”. This judgment applies also to real, genuine letters by Isocrates, 
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and was more pleasant to look at than an ugly child for 
instance; in any case it could not disturb one by its noise. 
A good epistle, in fact, gives one more pleasure than a 
worthless letter, and in no literature is there any lack of 
good epistles. They often resemble letters so much that a 
reader permits himself for the moment to be willingly deceived 
as to their actual character. But letters they are not, and 
the more strenuously they try to be letters, the more vividly 
do they reveal that they are not.! Even the grapes of 
Zeuxis could deceive only the sparrows; one even suspects 
that they were no true sparrows, but cage-birds rather, which 
had lost their real nature along with their freedom and 
pertness ; our Rhine-land sparrows would not have left their 
vineyards for anything of the kind. Those of the epistle- 
writers who were artists were themselves most fully aware 
that in their epistles they worked at best artificially, 
and, in fact, had to do so. ‘The editor requests that the 
readers of this book will not forget the title of it: it is only 
a book of letters, letters merely relating to the study of 
theology. In letters one does not look for treatises, still less 
for treatises in rigid uniformity and proportion of parts. 
As material offers itself and varies, as conversation comes 
-and goes, often as personal inclinations or incidental occur- 
rences determine and direct, so do the letters wind about 
and flow on; and I am greatly in error if it be not this 
thread of living continuity, this capriciousness of origin and 
circumstances, that realises the result which we desiderate 
on the written page, but which, of course, subsequently dis- 
appears in the printing. Nor can I conceal the fact that 
these letters, as now printed, are wanting just in what 
is perhaps most instructive, viz., the more exact criticism of 
particular works. There was, however, no other way of 
doing it, and I am still uncertain whether the following 
letters, in which the materials grow always the more special, 


1 Von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Antigonos von Karystos (Philologische 
Untersuchungen, iv.), Berlin, 1881, p. 151, says, “‘Such letters as are actually 
written with a view to publication are essentially different in character from 
private correspondence a 
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the more important, the more personal, are fit for printing at 
all. The public voice of the market-place and the confidential 
one of private correspondence are, and always continue to 
be, very different.” Herder} in these words, which are a 
classical description of the true idea of a letter, claims that 
his book has, in fact, the character of actual letters, but is 
nevertheless quite well aware that a printed (that is, accord- 
ing to the context, a literary) letter is essentially different 
from a letter that is actually such. 

It is easy to understand how the epistle became a 
favourite form of published literature in almost all literary 
nations. There could hardly be a more convenient form. 
The extraordinary convenience of it lay in the fact that 
it was, properly speaking, so altogether ‘‘unliterary,” that, 
in fact, it did not deserve to be called a ‘‘form” at all. 
One needed but to label an address on any piece of tittle- 
tattle, and lo! one had achieved what else could have been 
accomplished only by.a conscientious adherence to the strict 
rules of artistic form. Neither as to expression nor contents 
does the epistle make any higher pretensions. The writer 
could, in the matter of style, write as he pleased, and the 
address on the letter became a protective mark for thoughts 
that would have been too silly for a poem, and too paltry 
for an essay. The epistle, if we disregard the affixed 
address, need be no more than, say a feuilleton or a causerie. 
The zenith of epistolography may always be looked upon as 
assuredly indicating the decline of literature; literature be- 
comes decadent—Alexandrian, so to speak—and although 
epistles may have been composed and published by great 
creative spirits, still the derivative character of the move- 
ment cannot be questioned: even the great will want to 
gossip, to lounge, to take it easy for once. Their epistles 
may be good, but the epistle in general, as a literary pheno- 
menon, is light ware indeed. 

6. Of collections of letters, bearing the name of well- 
known poets and philosophers, we have, indeed, a great 


1 Briefe, das Studwwm der Theologie betrefend, Third Part, Frankfurt 
and Leipzig, 1790, Preface to the first edition, pp. i.-iii. 
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profusion. Many of them are not ‘“‘ genuine”; they were 
composed and given to the world by others under the pro- 
tection of a great name.' A timid ignorance, having no 
true notion of literary usages, inconsiderately stigmatises 
one and all of these with the ethical term forgery ; it fondly 
imagines that everything in the world can be brought be- 
tween the two poles moral and immoral, and overlooks the 
fact that the endless being and becoming of things is 
generally realised according to non-ethical laws, and needs 
to be judged as an ethical adiaphoron. He who tremulously 
supposes that questions of genuineness in the history of 
literature are, as such, problems of the struggle between 
truth and falsehood, ought also to have the brutal courage 
to describe all literature as forgery. The literary man, as 
compared with the non-literary, is always a person under 
constraint; he does not draw from the sphere of prosaic 
circumstance about him, but places himself under the 
dominion of the ideal, about which no one knows better than 
himself that it never was, and never will be, real. The 
literary man, with every stroke of his pen, removes himself 
farther from trivial actuality, just because he wishes to alter 
it, to ennoble or annihilate it, just because he can never 
acknowledge it as itis. As a man he feels indeed that he 
is sold under the domain of the wretched “object”. He 
knows that when he writes upon the laws of the cosmos, 
he is naught but a foolish boy gathering shells by the 
shore of the ocean; he enriches the literature of his nation 


1The origin of spurious collections of letters among the Greeks is 
traced back to ‘‘the exercises in style of the Athenian schools of rhetoric in 
the earlier and earliest Hellenistic period,” Swsemihl, ii., pp. 448, 579. If 
some callow rhetorician succeeded in performing an exercise of this kind 
specially well, he might feel tempted to publish it. But it is not impossible 
that actual forgeries were committed for purposes of gain by trading with the 
great libraries, ef. Swsemihl, ii., pp. 449 f.; Bentley, p. 9 f., in Ribbeck’s 
German edition, p. 81 ff.; A. M. Zumetikos, De Alewandri Olympiadisque 
epistularum fontibus et reliquiis, Berlin, 1894, p. 1.—As late as 1551, Joachim 
Camerarius ventured on the harmless jest of fabricating, ‘‘ad institwtionem 
puerilem,” a correspondence in Greek between Paul and the Presbytery of 
Ephesus (Th. Zahn, Geschichte des Neutestamentlichen Kanons, ii. 2, 
Erlangen and Leipzig, 1892, p. 365). 
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by a Faust, meanwhile sighing for a revelation; or he is 
driven about by the thought that something must be done 
for his unbelief—yet he writes Discourses upon Religion. 
And thus he realises that he is entangled in the contradic- 
tion between the Infinite and the Finite, while the small 
prosperous folks, whose sleepy souls reck not of his pain, 
are lulled by him into the delightful dream that we only 
need to build altars to truth, beauty, and eternity in order 
to possess these things; when they have awaked, they can 
but reproach him for having deceived them. They discover 
that he is one of themselves; they whisper to each other 
that the sage, the poet, the prophet, is but a man after all 
—wiser, it may be, but not more clever, or better, than 
others. He who might have been their guide—not in- 
deed to his own poor hovel but to the city upon the hill, 
not built by human hands—is compensated with some 
polite-sounding phrase. The foolish ingrates! Literature. 
presents us with the unreal, just because it subserves the 
truth; the literary man abandons himself, just because he 
strives for the ends of humanity; he is unnatural, just be: 
cause he would give to others something better than him- 
self. What holds good of literature in general must also 
be taken into account in regard to each of its characteristic 
phenomena. Just as little as Plato’s Socrates and Schiller’s 
Wallenstein are “forgeries,” so little dare we so name the 
whole “‘pseudonymous’’? literature. We may grant at 
once, indeed, that some, at least, of the writings which go 
under false names were intentionally forged by the writers 

1 Cf. the confession made by U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Aristoteles 
und Athen, i., Berlin, 1893, Preface, p. vi.: “The task of authorship demands 
an end attained—in irreconcilable antithesis to the investigations of science. 
The Phaedrus has taught us that the book in general is a pitiful thing as 
compared with living investigation, and it is to be hoped that we are wiser in 
our class-rooms than in our books. But Plato, too, wrote books; he spoke 
forth freely each time what he knew as well as he knew it, assured that he 


would contradict himself, and hopeful that he would correct himself, next 
time he wrote.” 


2The term psewdonymous of itself certainly implies blame, but it has 
become so much worn in the using, that it is also applied in quite an in- 
nocent sense. 
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‘of them; pseudonymity in political or ecclesiastical works 
is In every case suspicious, for no one knows better how to 
use sacred and sanctifying ends than does the undisciplined 
instinct of monarchs and hierarchs, and the followers of 
them. But there is also a pseudonymity which is innocent, 
sincere, and honest, and if a literary product permits of any 
inferences being drawn from it respecting the character of 
the writer, then, in such a case of pseudonymity, one may 
not think of malice or cowardice, but rather of modesty and 
natural timidity. Between the genuine? and the pseudony- 
mous epistle there does not exist the same profound and 
essential difference as between the epistle and the letter. 
The epistle is never genuine in the sense in which the letter 
is; 1t never can be so, because it can adopt the form of the 
letter only by surrendering the essence. An epistle of 
Herder, however like a letter it may look, is yet not a letter 
of Herder: it was not Herder the man, but Herder the 
theological thinker and author, that wrote it: it is genuine 
in an ungenuine sense—like an apple-tree which, flourishing 
in September, certainly has genuine apple blossoms, but 
which must surely be altogether ashamed of such in the 
presence of its own ripening fruits. Literary ‘ genuine- 
ness’’ is not to be confounded with genuine naturalness. 
Questions of genuineness in literature may cause us to rack 
our brains: but what is humanly genuine is never a problem 


1 Cf. on this point specially Jiilicher, Hinleitung in das N. T., p. 32 fi. 

2 The discussion which occupies the remainder of this paragraph is one 
which may, indeed, be translated, but can hardly be transferred, into English. 
It turns partly on the ambiguity of the German word echt, and partly on 
a distinction corresponding to that which English critics have tried to 
establish between the words “genuine” and ‘authentic”—a long-vexed 
question which now practice rather than theory is beginning to settle. cht 

“means authentic, as applied, for instance, to a book written by the author 
whose name it bears; it also means genwine both as applied to a true record 
of experience, whether facts or feelings, and as implying the truth (that is 
the naturalness, spontaneity or reality) of the experience itself. The trans- 
lator felt that, in justice to the author, he must render echt throughout 
‘the passage in question by a single word, and has therefore chosen genwine, 
as representing, more adequately than any other, the somewhat wide con- 
notation of the German adjective.—Tr. 
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to the genuine man. From the epistle that was genuine in 
a mere literary sense there was but a step to the fictitious 
epistle; while the genuine letter could at best be mimicked, 
the genuine epistle was bound to be imitated, and, indeed, 
invited to imitation. The collections of genuine letters 
indirectly occasioned the writing of epistles: the collections 
of genuine epistles were immediately followed by the litera- 
ture of the fictitious epistle. 


II. 


7. In the foregoing remarks on questions of prin- 
ciple, the author has in general tacitly presupposed the 
literary conditions into which we are carried by the Graeco- 
Roman civilisation, and by the modern, of which that is 
the basis.1_ These inquiries seem to him to demand that we 
should not summarily include all that has been handed down 
to us bearing the wide, indefinite name of letter, under 
the equally indefinite term Literature of letters (Brief- 
litteratur), but that each separate fragment of these in- 
teresting but neglected compositions be set in its proper 
place in the line of development, which is as follows—real 
letter, letter that has subsequently become literature, epistle, ficti- 
tious epistle. Should it be demanded that the author fill 
up the various stages of this development with historical 
references, he would be at a loss. It has been already in- 
dicated that the first member of the series, viz., the letter, 
belongs to pre-literary times: it is not only impossible to 
give an example of this, but also unreasonable to demand 
one. With more plausibility one might expect that some- 
thing certain ought to be procured in connection with the 
other stages, which belong in a manner to literary times, 


1 The history of the literature of ‘‘letters”’ among the Italian Humanists 
is, from the point of view of method, specially instructive. Stahr, Avistotelia, 
ii., p. 187 f., has already drawn attention to it. The best information on 
the subject is to be found in G. Voigt’s Die Wiederbelebung des classischen 
Alterthums oder das erste Jahrhundert des Humanismus, ii.8, Berlin, 1898, 
pp. 417-436. 
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and, as such, can be historically checked. But even if the 
broad field of ancient ‘letters’? were more extensively 
cultivated than has hitherto been the case, still we could 
establish at best no more than the first known instance of 
a subsequent collection of real letters, of an epistle or of a 
fictitious epistle, but would not reach the beginnings of the 
literary movement itself. The line in question can only be 
drawn on the ground of general considerations, nor does the 
author see how else it could be drawn. No one will ques- 
tion that the real letter was the first, the fictitious epistle 
the last, link in the development; as little will any one 
doubt that the epistle must have been one of the intervening 
links between the two.!' The only uncertainty is as to the 
origin of the epistle itself; it, of course, presupposes the 
real letter, being an imitation of it; but that it presupposes 
as well the collection of real letters, as we think pro- 
bable in regard to Greek literature, cannot be established 
with certainty for the history of literature in general. Asa 
matter of fact, the epistle, as a form of literature, is found 
among the Egyptians at a very early period, and the author 
does not know how it originated there. The Archduke 
Rainer’s collection of Papyri at Vienna contains a poetical 
description of the town of Pi-Ramses, dating from the 12th 
century B.C., which is written in the form of a letter, and 
is in part identical with Papyrus Anastasi III. in the British 
Museum. This MS. ‘shows that in such letters we have, 
not private correspondence, but literary compositions, 
which -must have enjoyed a wide circulation in ancient 
Egypt; it thus affords us valuable materials towards the 
characterisation of the literature of ancient Egypt’? If, 


1 Von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Antigonos von Karystos, p. 151: ‘I 
cannot imagine that fictitious correspondence, as a species of literature, was 
anterior in time to genuine”. 

2J. Karabacek, Mitthetlungen aus der Sammlung der Papyrus Hrzherzog 
Ramer, i., Vienna, 1887, p. 51; cf. J. Krall, Guide-book of the Exhibition 
[of the Pap. Erzh. Rainer], Vienna, 1894, p. 32.—The author doubts whether 
the term literature should really be applied to the letters in cuneiform 
character which were published by Fried. Delitzsch (Beitrdge zur Assyriologie, 
1893 and 1894) under the title of * gece Brieflitiert@ur”’, 
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therefore, we can hardly say that the epistle first originated 
among the Greeks, yet, notwithstanding the above facts, we 
may assume that it might arise quite independently under 
the special conditions of Greek Literature, and that, in fact, 
it did so arise. 

8. Now whatever theory one may have about the origin 
of the epistle among the Greeks, that question is of no 
great importance for the problem of the historian of literary 
phenomena in general, viz., the analysis into their con- 
stituent parts of the writings which have been transmitted 
to us as a whole under the ambiguous name of ‘“‘letters”’. 
What is important in this respect are the various categories 
to which those constituent parts must be assigned in order 
that they may be clearly distinguished from each other. 
We may, therefore, ignore the question as to the origin of 
these categories—like all questions about the origin of such 
products of the mind, it is to a large extent incapable of any 
final solution; let it suffice that all these categories are 
represented among the ‘‘letters”’ that have been transmitted 
from the past. The usage of scientific language is, indeed, 
not so uniform as to render a definition of terms super- 
fluous. The following preliminary remarks may therefore 
be made; they may serve at the same time to justify the 
terms hitherto used in this book. 

Above all, it is misleading merely to talk of letters, 
without having defined the term more particularly. The 
perception of this fact has influenced many to speak of the 
private letter in contradistinction to the literary letter, and 
this distinction may express the actual observed fact that 
the true letter is something private, a personal and con- 
fidential matter. But the expression is none the less in- 
adequate, for it may mislead. Thus B. Weiss,! for instance, 
uses it as the antithesis of the pastoral letter (Gemeindebrief) ; 
a terminology which does not issue from the essence of 
the letter, but from the fact of a possible distinction among 
those to whom it may be addressed. We might in the same 
way distinguish between the private letter and the family 


1 Meyer, xiv.> (1888), p. 187. 
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SB 
letter, 1.e., the letter which a son, for instance, ht se 


from abroad to those at home. But it is plain th isan ee 4 


circumstances, such a distinction would. be rearine Se 
that letter also is a private one. Or, take the case 4 


clergyman, acting as army chaplain in the enemy’s See 
who writes a letter’ to his distant congregation at home; 
such would be a congregational letter—perhaps it is even read 
in church by the locum tenens ; but it would manifestly not 
differ in the slightest from a private letter, provided, that is, 
that the writer’s heart was in the right place. The more pri- 
vate, the more personal, the more special it is, all the better 
a congregational letter will it be; a right sort of congrega- 
tion would not welcome paragraphs of pastoral theology— 
they get such things from the locwm tenens, for he is not 
long from college. The mere fact that the receivers of a 
letter are a plurality, does not constitute a public in the 
literary sense, and, again, an epistle directed to a single 
private individual is not on that account a private letter 
—it is literature. It is absurd, then, to define the specific 
character of a piece of writing which looks like a letter 
merely according to whether the writer addresses the re- 
ceivers in the second person singular or plural;? the dis- 
tinguishing feature cannot be anything merely formal (formal, 
moreover, in a superficial sense of that word), but can only be 
the inner special purpose of the writer. It is thus advisable, 
if we are to speak scientifically, to avoid the use of such 
merely external categories as congregational letter, and also to 
substitute for private letter a more accurate expression. As 
such we are at once confronted by the simple designation 
letter, but this homely term, in consideration of the in- 
definiteness which it has acquired in the course of centuries, 
will hardly suffice by itself; we must find an adjunct for it. 


1 Of. for instance the letter of K. Ninck to his congregation at Friicht, 
of the 1st September, 1870—from Corny; partly printed in F. Cuntz’s Karl 
With. Theodor Ninck. Hin Lebensbild. 2nd edn., Herborn, 1891, p. 94 ff. 

2This difference does not, of course, hold in modern Hnglish; we can 
hardly imagine a letter-writer employing the singular forms thou, thee, But 
the distinction does not necessarily hold in German either.—Tr, 
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The term true letter is therefore used here, after the example 
of writers! who are well able to teach us what a letter is. 

When a true letter becomes literature by means of its 
publication, we manifestly obtain no new species thereby. 
To the historian of literature, it still remains what it was 
to the original receiver of it—a true letter: even when given 
to the public, it makes a continual protest against its being 
deemed a thing of publicity. We must so far favour it as 
to respect its protest; were we to separate it in any way 
from other true letters which were fortunate enough never 
to have their obscurity disturbed, we should but add to the 
injustice already done to it by its being published. 

A new species is reached only when we come to the 
letter published professedly as literature, which as such is 
altogether different from the first class. Here also we meet 
with various designations in scientific language. But the 
adoption of a uniform terminology is not nearly so im- 
portant in regard to this class as in regard to the true 
letter. One may call it literary letter,” or, as has been done 
above for the sake of simplicity, epistle—no importance need 
be attached to the designation, provided the thing itself be 
clear. The subdivisions, again, which may be inferred from 
the conditions of origin of the epistle, are of course unessen- 
tial; they are not the logical divisions of the concept epistle, but 
simply classifications of extant epistles according to their 
historical character, 1.e., we distinguish between authentic 
and unauthentic epistles, and again, in regard to the latter, 


1H. Reuss, Die Geschichte der h. Schriften N. T.°§ 74, p. 70, uses the 
expression true letters, addressed to definite and particular readers. Von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Aristoteles wnd Athen, ii., p. 898; cf. p. 394: real 
letters ; rbid., p. 392, letters, émiorodat im the full sense of the word. The same 
author in Hin Weihgeschenk des Hratosthenes, in Nachrichten der Kgl. Gesell- 
schaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, 1894, p. 5: true prwate letter.—Birt 
also uses—besides the designations private writing (Buchwesen, pp. 2, 20, 61, 
277, 443) and incidental letter (pp. 61, 325)—the expression true correspondence 
(wirkliche Correspondenzen, p. 326). Similarly A. Westermann, De epi- 
stolarum scriptoribus graecis 8 progrr., i., Leipzig, 1851, p. 18, calls them 


‘‘veras epistolas, h. e. tales, quae ab auctoribus ad ipsos, quibus inscribuntur, 
homines reyera datae sunt’’. 


* Von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Hin Weihgeschenk des Bratosthenes, p. 3. 
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between innocent fabrications and forgeries with a “ ten- 
dency ”’. 

Furnished with these definitions, we approach the im- 
mense quantity of written material which has been be- 
queathed to us by Graeco-Roman antiquity under the 
ambiguous term ériotonat, epistulae. The sheets which we 
have inherited from the bountiful past, and which have been 
brought into confusion by legacy-hunters and legal advisers, 
so to speak, perhaps even by the palsied but venerable hand 
of their aged proprietrix herself, must first of all be duly 
arranged before we can congratulate ourselves on their 
possession. In point of fact, the work of arrangement is 
by no means so far advanced as the value of the inheritance 
deserves to have it.! But what has already been done 
affords, even to the outsider, at least the superficial impres- 
sion that we possess characteristic representatives, from 
ancient times, of all the categories of érucTrodat which have 
been established in the foregoing pages. 


IT. 


9. We can be said to possess true letters from ancient 
times—in the full sense of the word possess—only when we 
have the originals. And, in fact, the Papyrus discoveries 
of the last decade have placed us in the favourable position 
of being able to think of as our very own an enormous 
number of true letters in the original, extending from the 
Ptolemaic period till far on in medieval times. The author 
is forced to confess that, previous to his acquaintance with 
ancient Papyrus letters (such as it was—only in facsimiles), 
he had never rightly known, or, at least, never rightly 
realised within his own mind, what a letter was. Com- 
paring a Papyrus letter of the Ptolemaic period with a 
fragment from a tragedy, written also on Papyrus, and of 

1 Among philologists one hears often enough the complaint about 
the neglect of the study of ancient ‘“‘letters”. The classical preparatory 
labour of Bentley has waited long in vain for the successor of which both it 


and its subject were worthy. It is only recently that there appears to have 
sprung up a more general interest in the matter, 
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about the same age, no one perceives any external dif- 
ference; the same written characters, the same writing 
material, the same place of discovery. And yet the two 
are as different in their essential character as are reality 
and art: the one, a leaf with writing on it, which has served 
some perfectly definite and never-to-be-repeated purpose in 
human intercourse; the other, the derelict leaf of a book, a 
fragment of literature. 

These letters will of themselves reveal what they are, 
better than the author could, and in evidence of this, there 
follows a brief selection of letters from the Egyptian town of 
Oxyrhynchus, the English translation of which (from Greek) 
all but verbally corresponds to that given by Messrs. Gren- 
fell and Hunt in their edition of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri.! 
The author has selected such letters as date from the century 
in which our Saviour walked about in the Holy Land, in 
which Paul wrote his letters, and the beginnings of the New 
Testament collection were made.” 


i, 
Letter from Chaireas to Tyrannos.* A.D. 25-26. 


‘“‘Chaireas to his dearest Tyrannos, many greetings. 
Write out immediately the list of arrears both of corn 
and money for the twelfth year of Tiberius Caesar 
Augustus, as Severus has given me instructions for demand- 
ing their payment. I have already written to you to be firm 
and demand payment until I come in peace. Do not there- 
fore neglect this, but prepare the statements of corn and 
money from the . . . year to the eleventh for the presenta- 
tion of the demands. Good-bye.” 

Address: ‘‘ To Tyrannos, dioiketes’’. 


1The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, edited . .. by Bernard P. Grenfell and 
Arthur §. Hunt, Part I., London, 1898; Part II., London, 1899. For those 
who feel themselves more specially interested in the subject, a comparison 
with the original Greek texts will, of course, be necessary. 

2 The German edition of this work contains a Greek transcription, with 
annotations, of ten Papyrus letters (distinct from those given here) from 
Egypt, of dates varying from 255 B.c. to the 2nd-3rd centuries a.p. 

5 The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, No. 291, ii., p. 291. 


Chaireas was strategus 
of the Oxyrhynchite nome. Tyrannos was Sioknrhs. 
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Bs: 


Letter of Recommendation from Theon to Tyrannos.2 
About A.D. 25. 


“Theon to his esteemed Tyrannos, many greetings. 
Herakleides, the bearer of this letter, is my brother. I 
therefore entreat you with all my power to treat him as 
your protégé. I have also written to your brother Hermias, 
asking him to communicate with you about him. You will 
confer upon me a very great favour if Herakleides gains your 
notice. Before all else you have my good wishes for un- 
broken health and prosperity. Good-bye.” 

Address: ‘To Tyrarnos, dioiketes”’, 


EEE. 3 
Letter from Dionysios to his Sister Didyme.? A.D. 27, 


*‘ Dionysios to his sister Didyme, many greetings, and 
good wishes for continued health. You have sent me no 
word about the clothes either by letter or by message, and 
they are still waiting until you send me word. Provide the 
bearer of this letter, Theonas, with any assistance that he 
wishes for. ... Take care of yourself and all your house- 
hold. Good-bye. The 14th year of Tiberius Caesar Augus- 
tus, Athyr 18.” 

Address : ‘‘ Deliver from Dionysios to his sister Didyme”’, 


iV. 
Letter from Thaeisus to her mother Syras.2 About A.D. 35, 


“‘Thaeisus to her mother Syras. I must tell you 
that Seleukos came here and has fled. Don’t trouble to 
explain (?). Let Lucia wait until the year. Let me know 


the day. Salute Ammonas my brother and... and my 
sister . . . and my father Theonas.” 
V. 


Letter from Ammonios to his father Ammonios.? A.D, 54, 


“ Ammonios to his father Ammonios, greeting. Kindly 
write me in a note the record of the sheep, how many more 


1 The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, No. 292, ii., p. 292. 
2 Ibid., No. 298, ii., p. 293. 3 Ibid., No. 295, ii., p. 296. 
4 Ibid., No. 297, ii., p. 298. 
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you have by the lambing beyond those included in the first 
return. . . . Good-bye. The 14th year of Tiberius Claudius 
Caesar Augustus, Epeiph 29.” 

Address : “To my father Ammonios”’, 


Vie 
Letter from Indike to Thaeisus.! Late First Century. 


‘‘Indike to Thaeisus, greeting. I sent you the bread- 
basket by Taurinus the camel-man; please send me an 
answer that you have received it. Salute my friend Theon 
and Nikobulos and Dioskoros and Theon and Hermokles, 
who have my best wishes. Longinus salutes you. Good- 
bye. Month Germanikos 2.” 

Address: ‘‘T'o Theon,? son of Nikobulos, elaiochristes 
at the Gymnasion”’, 


Vail: 


Letter of Consolation from Eirene to Taonnophris and 
Philon.? Second Century. 


“irene to Taonnophris and Philon, good cheer. I 
was as much grieved and shed as many tears over Humoiros 
as I shed for Didymas, and I did everything that was fitting, 
and so did my whole family,* Epaphrodeitos and Thermuthion 
and Philion and Apollonios and Plantas. But still there is 
nothing one can do in the face of such trouble. So I leave 
you to comfort yourselves. Good-bye. Athyr 1.” 

Address: ‘‘ To Taonnophris and Philon”. 


VITL 
Letter from Korbolon to Herakleides.> Second Century. 


‘“‘Korbolon to Herakleides, greeting. I send you the 
key by Horion, and the piece of the lock by Onnophris, the 
camel-driver of Apollonios. I enclosed in the former packet 
a pattern of white-violet colour. I beg you to be good 
enough to match it, and buy me two drachmas’ weight, and 
send it to me at once by any messenger you can find, for 


1 The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, No. 300, ii., p. 801. 

? Theon is probably the husband of Thaeisus. 

5 The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, No. 115, i., p. 181. 

4 mdytes of uot. Grenfell and Hunt: all my friends. 
> The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, No. 118, i., p. 178 £. 
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the tunic is to be woven immediately. I received everything 
you told me to expect by Onnophris safely. I send you by 
the same Onnophris six quarts of good apples. I thank all 
the gods to think that I came upon Plution in the Oxy- 
rhynchite nome. Do not think that I took no trouble about 
the key. The reason is that the smith is a long way from 
us. I wonder that you did not see your way to let me have 
what I asked you to send by Korbolon, especially when I 
wanted it for a festival. I beg you to buy mea silver seal, 
and to send it me with all speed. Take care that Onnophris 
buys me what Hirene’s mother told him. I told him that 
Syntrophos said that nothing more should be given to 
Amarantos on my account. Let me know what you have 
given him that I may settle accounts with him. Otherwise 
I and my son will come for this purpose. [On the verso] I 
had the large cheeses from Korbolon. I did not, however, 
want large ones, but small. Let me know of anything that 
you want, and I will gladly do it. Farewell. Payni 1st. 
(P.8.) Send me an obol’s worth of cake for my nephew.” 
Address: ‘‘ To Herakleides, son of Ammonios.”’ 


10. But we must not think that the heritage of true 
letters which we have received from the past is wholly com- 
prised in the Papyrus letters which have been thus finely 
preserved as autographs. In books and booklets which have 
been transmitted to us as consisting of évcToAal, and in 
others as well, there is contained a goodly number of true 
letters, for the preservation of which we are indebted to the 
circumstance that some one, at some time subsequent to 
their being written, treated them as literature. Just as at 
some future time posterity will be grateful to our learned 
men of to-day for their having published the Papyrus letters, 
ie, treated them as literature, so we ourselves have every 
cause for gratitude to those individuals, for the most part 
unknown, who long ago committed the indiscretion of 
making books out of letters. The great men whose letters, 
fortunately for us, were overtaken by this fate, were not on 
that account epistolographers; they were letter-writers— 
like the strange saints of the Serapeum and the obscure 
men and women of the Fayyim. No doubt, by reason of 
their letters having been preserved as literature, they have 
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often been considered as epistolographers, and the misunder- 
standing may have been abetted by the vulgar notion that 
those celebrated men had the consciousness of their cele- 
brity even when they laughed and yawned, and that they 
could not speak or write a single word without imagining 
that amazed mankind was standing by to hear andread. We 
have not as yet, in every case, identified those whom we 
have to thank for real letters. But it will be sufficient for 
our purpose if we restrict ourselves to a few likely instances. 

The letters of Aristotle (+ 822 B.c.) were published at a 
very early period: their publication gave the lie, in a very 
effective manner, to a fictitious collection which came out 
shortly after his death. These letters were ‘‘ true letters, 
occasioned by the requirements of private correspondence, 
not products of art, 7.e., treatises in the form of letters’’.? 
This collection is usually considered to be the first instance 
of private letters being subsequently published.* It is there- 
fore necessary to mention them here, though, indeed, it is 
uncertain whether anything really authentic has been pre- 
served among the fragments which have come down to us; 4 
by far the greater number of these were certainly products 
of the fictitious literary composition of the Alexandrian 
period.°—The case stands more favourably with regard to 
the nine letters transmitted to us under the name of Isocrates 
(¢ 888 B.c.).6 The most recent editor? of them comes to 
the following conclusions. The first letter, to Dionysios, is 
authentic. The two letters of introduction, Nos. 7 and 8, to 
Timotheos of Heracleia and the inhabitants of Mitylene 
respectively, bear the same mark of authenticity: ‘so much 


1Von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Antigonos von Karystos, p. 151. 

2Stahr, Avistotelia, i., p. 195. 

3'VYon Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Antigonos von Karystos, p. 151; Suse- 
mihl, ii., 580. 

4Hercher, pp. 172-174. 5 Susemihl, ii., 580 f. 

6 Hercher, pp. 319-336. 

7Von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Aristoteles und Athen, ii., pp. 391-399. 
It is unfortunate that some of the most recent critics of Paul’s Letters had 
not those few pages before them. They might then have seen, perhaps, 
both what a letter is, and what method is. 
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detail, which, wherever we can test it, we recognise to be 
historically accurate, and which, to a much greater extent, 
we are not at all in a position to judge, is not found in 
forgeries, unless they are meant to serve other than their 
ostensible purposes. There can be no talk of that in the 
case before us. In these letters some forms of expression 
occur more than once (7, 11 = 8, 10), but there is nothing 
extraordinary in that. If Isocrates wrote these we must 
credit him with having issued many such compositions.” ! 
These genuine letters of Isocrates are of interest also in 
regard to their form, as they show “that Isocrates applied 
his rhetorical style also to his letters. . . . Considered from 
the point of view of style, they are not letters at all.”? The 
author considers this fact to be very instructive in regard to 
method ; it confirms the thesis expressed above, viz., that in 
answering the question as to what constitutes a true letter, 
it is never the form which is decisive, but ultimately only 
the intention of the writer; there ought not to be, but as a 
matter of fact there are, letters which read like pamphlets; 
there are epistles, again, which chatter so insinuatingly that 
we forget that their daintiness is nothing but a suspicious 
mask. Nor need one doubt, again, the genuineness of the 
second letter—to King Philip: ‘“‘its contents are most un- 
doubtedly personal’. Letter 5, to Alexander, is likewise 
genuine, “‘ truly a fine piece of Isocratic finesse: it is genuine 
—just because it is more profound than it seems, and because 
it covertly refers to circumstances notoriously true”’.* The 
evidence for and against the genuineness of letter 6 is 
evenly balanced.® On the other hand, letters 3, 4 and 9 are 
not genuine; are partly, in fact, forgeries with a purpose.® 
This general result of the criticism is likewise of great value 
in regard to method: we must abandon the mechanical idea 
of a collection of letters, which would lead us to inquire as to 
the genuineness of the collection as a whole, instead of 
inquiring as to the genuineness of its component parts. Un- 
discerning tradition may quite well have joined together one 
sales ote) iy 2P. 392. PP Oeol. 
4 Pp. 899. SP. 895. 6 Pp. 898-397. 
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or two unauthentic letters with a dozen of genuine ones ; 
and, again, a whole book of forged “letters” may be, so to 
speak, the chaff in which good grains of wheat may hide 
themselves from the eyes of the servants: when the son of 
the house comes to the threshing-floor, he will discover them, 
for he cannot suffer that anything be lost.—The letters of 
the much-misunderstood Epicurus (+ 270 B.c.) were collected 
with great care by the Epicureans, and joined together with 
those of his most distinguished pupils, Metrodorus, Polysenus, 
and Hermarchus, with additions from among the letters. 
which these had received from other friends,' and have in 
part come down to us. The author cannot refrain from 
giving here? the fragment of a letter of the philosopher to 
his child (made known to us by the rolls of Herculaneum), 
not, indeed, as being a monument of his philosophy, but be- 
cause it is part of a letter which is as simple and affectionate, 
as much a true letter, as that of Luther to his little son 
Hans :— 

... [a]betyweOa eis Adprpaxov byvaivoytes éy@ nai IvGo0- 
Kris Kall” Epp japyos kai K[ rH ]ovmmos, cal éxed catecknhapev 
in[elaivovtas Oeuiotay Kai Tovs RAotrods [Pi]ro[v]s. ed dé 
move i]s Kal od et blyaivers Kai 7) pld]uun [olov cal rama 
kat Matpolv]. ravra me[t]On[e, @omlep cab e[u|mpocbev. ed 
yap ict, » aitia, Ore Kal éy@ Kal oft] Aowrol TavTes oe péya 
irodper, STL TovToLs TelOn TavTa.... 

Again in Latin literature we find a considerable num- 
ber of real letters. ‘‘ Letters, official® as well as private, 
make their appearance in the literature* of Rome at an 
early period, both by themselves and in historical works,® 


1 Susemihl, i., p. 96 f.; H. Usener, Hpicwrea, Leipzig, 1887, p. liv. ff. 

2 From Usener’s edition, p. 154. 

3 Of course, official letters, too, are primarily “ true letters,” not litera 
ture, even when they are addressed to a number of persons.—(This note and 
the two following do not belong to the quotation from Teuffel-Schwabe.) 

4 Hence in themselves they are manifestly not literature. 

° The insertion of letters in historical works was a very common literary 
custom among the Greeks and Romans. It is to be classed along with the 
insertion of public papers and longer or shorter speeches in a historical report. 
If it holds good that such speeches are, speaking generally, to be regarded as 
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and, soon thereafter, those of distinguished men in collec- 
tions.” 1 We may refer to a single example—certainly a very 
instructive one. Of Cicero (+ 43 B.c.) we possess four collec- 
tions of letters; in all 864, if we include the 90 addressed 
to him. The earliest belongs to the year 68, the latest is 
of the date 28th July, 43.2 ‘‘ Their contents are both per- 
sonal and political, and they form an inexhaustible source 
for a knowledge of the period,’ though partly, indeed, of 
such a kind that the publication of them was not to Cicero’s 
advantage. For the correspondence of such a man as Cicero, 
who was accustomed to think so quickly and feel so strongly, 
to whom it was a necessity that he should express his thoughts 
and feelings as they came, either in words or in letters to 
some confidential friend like Atticus, often affords a too 
searching, frequently even an illusory,‘ glance into his inmost 
soul. Hence the accusers of Cicero gathered the greatest 
part of their material from these letters.” > The letters show 
a noteworthy variation of language: “in the letters to Atti- 
cus or other well known friends Cicero abandons restraint, 
while those to less intimate persons show marks of care and 
elaboration ’’.6 The history of the gathering together of 
Cicero’s letters is of great importance for a right understand- 


the compositions of the historian, yet, in regard to letters and public papers, 
the hypothesis of their authenticity should not be always summarily rejected. 
In regard to this question, important as it also is for the criticism of the 
biblical writings, see especially H. Schnorr von Carolsfeld, Uber die Reden und 
Briefe bei Sallust, Leipzig, 1888, p. 1 ff., and the literature given in Schiirer, i., 
p. 66, note 14 [Hng. Trans. I., I., p. 90]; also Teuffel-Schwabe, i. p. 84, 
pos. 8, and Westermann, i. (1851), p. 4. 

1W.S. Teuffel’s Geschichte der rémischen Literatur, revised by L. 
Schwabe®, i., Leipzig, 1890, p. 83. 

2 Teuffel-Schwabe, i., p. 356 ff. 

3 This point is also a very valuable one for the critic of the biblical 
“letters” in the matter of method. For an estimation of the historical im- 
portance of Cicero’s letters, the author refers, further, to J. Bernays, Hdward 
Gibbon’s Geschichtswerk in the Gesammelte Abhh, von J. B., edited by H. 
Usener, ii., Berlin, 1885, p. 243, and EH. Ruete, Die Correspondenz Ciceros in 
den Jahren 44 und 48, Marburg, 1883, p. 1. 

4 The present writer would question this. 


5 Teuffel-Schwabe, i., p. 356 f. 8 Tbid., i., p. 857. 
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ing of similar literary transactions. “Cicero did not himself 
collect the letters he had written, still less publish them, but 
even during his lifetime his intimate friends were already 
harbouring such intentions.”! ‘ After Cicero’s death the 
collecting and publishing of his letters was zealously pro- 
moted ; in the first place, undoubtedly, by Tiro, who, while 
Cicero was still living, had resolved to collect his letters.” ? 
Cornelius Nepos, according to a note in that part of his 
biography of Atticus which was written before 34 B.c., had, 
even by that date, a knowledge, from private sources, of the 
letters to Atticus ;* ‘‘ they were not as yet published, indeed, 
as he expressly says, but, it would appear, already collected 
with a view to publication. The first known mention of a 
letter from Cicero’s correspondence being published is found 
at the earliest’’ in Seneca.t The following details of the 
work of collection may be taken as established.t Atticus 
negotiated the issue of the letters addressed to him, while 
the others appear to have been published gradually by Tiro ; 
both editors suppressed their own letters to Cicero. Tiro 
arranged the letters according to the individuals who had 
received them, and published the special correspondence of 
each in one or more volumes, according to the material he 
had. Such special materials, again, as did not suffice for a 
complete volume, as also isolated letters, were bound up in 
miscellanea (embracing letters to two or more individuals), 
while previously published collections were supplemented in 
later issues by letters which had only been written subse- 
quently, or subsequently rendered accessible. The majority 
of these letters of Cicero are “ truly confidential outpourings 
of the feelings of the moment,” ° particularly those addressed 
to Atticus—‘“‘ confidential letters, in which the writer ex- 


1 Teuffel-Schwabe, i., p. 357, quotes in connection with this Cic. ad 
Attic., 16, 55 (44 B.c.) mearum epistularum nulla est cvvaryywyh, sed habet Tiro 
imstar LXX, et quidem sunt a te quaedam sumendae ; eas ego oportet perspiciam, 
corrigam ; tum denique edentwr,—and to Tiro, Fam., 16, 171 (46 B.c.) twas quo- 
que episiulas vis referri im volumina. 

2 Teuffel-Schwabe, i., p. 357. 3 Thid. 


4 Tbid., p. 358, © Ibid., p. 83. 
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presses himself without a particle of constraint, and which 
often contain allusions intelligible to the receiver alone. In 
some parts they read like soliloquies.”! The authenticity 
of the letters to Brutus, for instance, has been disputed by 
many, but these assailants ‘‘ have been worsted on all points, 
and the authenticity is now more certain than ever. The 
objections that have been urged against this collection, and 
those, in particular, which relate to the contradictions be- 
tween Cicero’s confidential judgments upon individuals and 
those he made publicly or in utterances of other times, are 
of but little weight.” ? 

11. The fact that we know of a relatively large number 
of literary letters, «e., epistles, of ancient times, and that, 
further, we possess many such, is a simple consequence of 
their being literary productions. Literature is designed not 
merely for the public of the time being; it is also for the 
future. It has not been ascertained with certainty which 
was the first instance of the literary letter in Greek litera- 
ture. Susemihl* is inclined to think that the epidictic 
triflings of Lysias (+ 379 B.c.) occupy this position—that is, 
if they be authentic—but he certainly considers it possible 
that they originated in the later Attic period. Aristotle em- 
ployed the ‘‘ imaginary letter” (fictiver Brief) for his Protrep- 
tikos.4 We have ‘‘ didactic epistles’ of Hpicurus, as also of 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and we may add to these such 
writings of Plutarch as De Conjugalibus Praeceptis, De Tran- 
quillitate Animi, De Animae Procreatione °—literary productions 
to which one may well apply the words of an ancient expert 
in such things,® od pa tHv adnPevav emictoda éyouwTo ay, 
GNA ovyypampata TO yalpew ExovTa Tpooyeypapypévoy, and 
eb yap Tis ev éemiaToNH codpicuata ypades Kal pvotoroyias, 

1 Teuffel-Schwabe, i., p. 362. 

2 Ibid., p. 364, This is another point highly important in regard to 
method,—for the criticism of the Pauline Letters in particular. 

3 ii., p. 600. 

4 Von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Aristoteles und Athen, ii., p. 393. 


5 Westermann, i. (1851), p. 18. See Susemihl, ii., p. 601, for many 
other examples in Greek literature. 


6 Demetr. de elocwt,, 228 (Hercher, p. 13), and 231 (HL, p. 14). 
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ypddbe pév, od pny éervotonny ypdpe.! Among the Romans, 
M. Porcius Cato (+ 149 B.c.) should probably be named as one 
of the first writers of epistles ;? the best known, doubtless, 
are Seneca and Pliny. L.Annaeus Seneca* (+65 a.D.) began 
about the year 57—at a time when Paul was writing his 
“oreat ’’? letters—to write the Hpistulae Morales to his friend 
Lucilius, intending from the first that they should be pub- 
lished ; most probably the first three books were issued by 
himself. Then in the time of Trajan, C. Plinius Caecilius 
Secundus * (tca. 118 A.D.) wrote and published nine books 
of ‘‘letters’’; the issue of the collection was already com- 
plete by the time Pliny went to Bithynia. Then came his 
correspondence with Trajan, belonging chiefly to the period of 
his governorship in Bithynia (ca. September 111 to January 
118). The letters of Pliny were likewise intended from the 
first for publication, “and hence are far from giving the 
same impression of freshness and directness as those of 
Cicero” ;° ‘with studied variety they enlarge upon a multi- 
tude of topics, but are mainly designed to exhibit their author 
in the most favourable light” ;° ‘they exhibit him as an 
affectionate husband, a faithful friend, a generous slaveholder, 
a noble-minded citizen, a liberal promoter of all good causes, 
an honoured orator and author’”’;"’ ‘on the other hand, 
the correspondence with Trajan incidentally raises a sharp 
contrast between the patience and quiet prudence of the 
emperor and the struggling perplexity and self-importance 
of his vicegerent’’.6 ‘ All possible care has likewise been 
bestowed upon the form of these letters.’ ® 

There are several other facts illustrative of the extremely 

1A saying of the Rhetor Aristides (2nd cent. B.c.) shows how well an 
ancient epistolographer was able to estimate the literary character of his 
compositions. In his works we find an ém *AdretdySpw émirddios dedicated Th 
Bovag Kal +6 Shuw TH Kotvaéwy, of which he himself says (i., p. 148, Dindorf), 
dmep ye Kal év apy Tijs émirroA‘js elroy 7) 6 tt BodAecOe Kadety TS BiBAlov. 


Hence Westermann, iii. (1852), p. 4, applies to this and to another “letter” 
of Aristides the name declamationes epistolarwm sub specie latentes. 


2 Teuffel-Schwabe, i., pp. 84, 197 £. 3 Ibid., ii., p. 700. 
4 Tbid., ii., pp. 849, 851 ff. 6 Tbid., ii., p. 852. 
8 Tbid., ii., p. 849. 7 [bid., ii., p. 852. 


8 Ibid. ® Ibid. 
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wide dissemination of the practice of epistle-writing among 
the Greeks and Romans. The epistle, having once gained a 
position as a literary eidos, became differentiated into a 
whole series of almost independent forms of composition. 
We should, in the first place, recall the poetical epistle ! 
(especially of Lucilius, Horace, Ovid); but there were also 
juristic epistles—a literary form which probably originated 
in the written responsa to questions on legal subjects; ? 
further, there were epistule medicinales,* gastronomic “letters,” 4 
etc. In this connection it were well to direct particular 
attention to the great popularity of the epistle as the special 
form of magical and religious literature. ‘“ All the Magic 
Papyri are of this letter-form, and in all the ceremonial and 
mystic literature—to say nothing of other kinds—it was the 
customary form. At that tame the pioneers of new religions 
clothed their message in this form, and even when they 
furnish their writings with a stereotype title of such a kind, 
and with particularly sacred names, it would yet be doing 
them an injustice simply to call them forgers.”® 

12. A very brief reference to the pseudonymous epis- 
tolography of antiquity is all that is required here. It will 
be sufficient for us to realise the great vogue it enjoyed, after 
the Alexandrian period, among the Greeks and subsequently 
among the Romans. It is decidedly one of the most char- 
acteristic features of post-classical literature. We already 
find a number of the last-mentioned epistles bearing the 
names of pretended authors; it is, indeed, difficult to draw 
a line between the ‘‘genuine” and the fictitious epistles 
when the two are set in contrast to letters really such.? As 
may be easily understood, pseudonymous epistolography 
specially affected the celebrated names of the past, and not 
least the names of those great men the real letters of whom 
were extant in collections. The literary practice of using 


1Teuffel-Schwabe, i., p. 39 £ 2 Thid., i., p. 84. 
8 Tbid., i, p. 85. 4Susemihl, ii., p. 601. 
5A, Dieterich, Abrawas, p. 161 f. Particular references will be found 
there and specially in Fleck, Jbb. Suppl. xvi. (1888), p. 757. 
6 Cf. pp. 15 and 20 anvove. 
3 
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assumed or protective names was found highly convenient by 
such obscure people as felt that they must make a contribu- 
tion to literature of a page or two ; they did not place their own 
names upon their books, for they had the true enough pre- 
sentiment that these would be a matter of indifference to their 
contemporaries and to posterity, nor did they substitute for 
them some unknown Gaius or Timon: what they did was to 
write ‘‘letters’’ of Plato or Demosthenes, of Aristotle or 
his royal pupil, of Cicero, Brutus or Horace. It would be 
superfluous in the meantime to go into particulars about any 
specially characteristic examples, the more so as the present 
position of the investigation still makes it difficult for us to 
assign to each its special historical place, but at all events 
the pseudonymous epistolography of antiquity stands out 
quite clearly as a distinct aggregate of literary phenomena. 
Suffice it only to refer further to what may be very well 
gleaned from a recent work,’ viz., that the early imperial 
period was the classical age of this most unclassical manu- 
facturing of books. 


IV. 


18. The author’s purpose was to write Prolegomena to 
the biblical letters and epistles: it may seem now to be high 
time that he came to the subject. But he feels that he 
might now break off, and still confidently believe that he has 
not neglected his task, What remains to be said is really 
implied in the foregoing pages. It was a problem in the 
method of literary history which urged itself upon him; he 
has solved it, for himself at least, in laying bare the roots by 
which it adheres to the soil on which flourished aforetime 
the spacious garden of God—Holy Scripture. 

To the investigator the Bible offers a large number of 
writings bearing a name which appears to be simple, but 
which nevertheless conceals within itself that same problem 
—a name which every child seems to understand, but upon 
which, nevertheless, the learned man must ponder deeply 


1J, F. Marcks, Symbola critica ad Epistolographos Graecos, Bonn, 1883, 
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if ever he will see into the heart of the things called by it. 
“Tetters” ! How long did the author work with this term 
without having ever once reflected on what it meant; how 
long did it accompany him through his daily task in science 
without his observing the enigma that was inscribed on its 
work-a-day face! Others may have been more knowing: 
the author’s experiences were like those of a man who 
plants a vineyard without being able to distinguish the 
true vine-shoots from the suckers of the wild grape. That 
was, of course, a sorry plight—as bad as if one were to 
labour upon Attic tragedies without knowing what an Attic 
tragedy is. One may, indeed, write a letter without 
necessarily knowing what a letter is. The best letter- 
writers have certainly not cherished any doctrinaire opinions 
on the subject. The ancient Greek and Latin ‘“ guides to 
letter-writing’! appeared long after Cicero: neither did the 
Apostles, for that matter, know anything of Halieutics. 
But if one is to understand those literary memorials in the 
Bible which have come to us under the name of “letters,” 
and to make them intelligible to others, the first condition 
is, of course, that one must have an historical comprehen- 
sion of his purpose, must have previously divested the 
problematic term of its problematic character: ov yap éresdy 
eMLtTOAN Tpocayopevetar EViK@ SvomaTt, Hn Kal TacOv TeV 
Kata Tov Biov pepopévov émictorwy els Tis eoTe YapaKTHp Kal 
pia mpoonyopia, adrAa Siddopot, Kabws epnv.2 If we rightly 
infer, from an investigation of ancient literature, that the 
familiar term “‘ letter’? must be broken up—above all, into the 
two chief categories real letter and epistle, then the biblical 
“letters’’ likewise must be investigated from this point of 


1Of, on this Westermann, i. (1851), p. 9 f. For Greek theorists in 
letter-writing, see Hercher, pp. 1-16; for the Latin, the Rhetores Latium 
mimores, em., O. Halm, fasc. ii, Leipzig, 1863, pp. 447f and 589, 

2[Pseudo-]Procl. De Forma Hpistolari (Hercher, p. 6 f.). This quota- 
tion, it is true, refers not to the various logical divisions of the concept 
‘“letter,”’ but to the 41 [!] various sub-classes of true letters. The process of 
distinguishing these various classes ([Pseudo-]Demetr. [Hercher, p, 1 ff.] 
similarly enumerates 21 categories) is, in its details, sometimes very extra- 
ordinary. 
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view. Just as the lancuage of the Bible ought to be studied 
in its actual historical context of contemporary language ; * 
just as its religious and ethical contents must be studied in 
their actual historical context of contemporary religion and 
civilisation ?—so the biblical writings, too, in the literary in- 
vestigation of them, ought not to be placed in an isolated posi- 
tion. The author speaks of the biblical writings, not of the bibli- 
cal literature. To apply the designation literature to certain 
portions of the biblical writings would be an illegitimate 
procedure. Not all that we find printed in books at the pre- 
sent day was literature from the first. A comparison of the 
biblical writings, in their own proper character, with the 
other writings of antiquity, will show us that in each case 
there is a sharp distinction between works which were 
literature from the first and writings which only acquired 
that character later on, or will show, at least, that we must 
so distinguish them from each other. This is nowhere more 
evident than in the case under discussion. When we make 
the demand that the biblical ‘‘letters”’ are to be set in their 
proper relation to ancient letter-writing as a whole, we 
do not thereby imply that they are products of ancient 
epistolography, but rather that they shall be investigated 
simply with regard to the question, how far the categories 
implied in the problematic term letter are to be employed 
in the criticism of them. We may designate our question 
regarding the biblical letters and epistles as a question 
regarding the literary character of the writings transmitted 
by the Bible under the name Jetiers,? but the question re- 
garding their literary character must be so framed that the 
answer will affirm the preliterary character, probably of 
some, possibly of all. 


1Cf. p. 63 fi. 

* The author has already briefly expressed these ideas about the history 
of biblical religion in the essay Zur Methode der Biblischen Theologie des 
Neuen Testamentes, Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, iii. (1898), pp. 126-139, 

5H, P. Gould, in an article entitled “The Literary Character of St, 
Paul’s Letters” in The Old and New Testament Student, vol. xi. (1890), pp. 
71 ff. and 134 ff., seems to apply the same question to some at least of the 
biblical “letters,” but in reality his essay has an altogether different purpose, 
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The latter has been maintained by F. Overbeck,!—at 
least in regard to the “letters” in the New Testament. He 
thinks that the Apostolic letters belong to a class of writings 
which we ought not to place in the province of literature at 
all;? the writer of a letter has, as such, no concern with 
literature whatever,—‘‘ because for every product of litera- 
ture it is essential that its contents have an appropriate 
literary form’. The written words of a letter are nothing 
but the wholly inartificial and incidental substitute for 
spoken words. As the letter has a quite distinct and 
transitory motive, so has it also a quite distinct and re- 
stricted public—not necessarily merely one individual, but 
sometimes, according to circumstances, a smaller or larger 
company of persons: in any case, a circle of readers which 
can be readily brought before the writer’s mind and dis- 
tinctly located in the field of inward vision. A work of 
literature, on the other hand, has the widest possible pub- 
licity in view: the literary man’s public is, so to speak, an 
Imaginary one, which it is the part of the literary work to 
find.* Though Overbeck thus indicates with proper precision 
the fundamental difference between the letter and literature, 


1 Uber die Anfdnge der patristischen Litteratur in the Historische Zeit- 
schrift, 48, Neue Folge 12 (1882), p. 429 ff. The present writer cannot but 
emphasise how much profitable stimulation in regard to method he has 
received from this essay, even though he differs from the essayist on im- 
portant points. 

2P, 429, and foot of p, 428. 


3P, 429. Overbeck would seem sometimes not to be quite clear with 
regard to the term form, which he frequently uses. The author understands 
the word in the above quotation in the same way as in the fundamental pro- 
position on p, 423: ‘‘In the forms of literature is found its history”. Here 
form can be understood only as Hidos. The forms of literature are, e.g., 
Epos, Tragedy, History, etc. Overbeck, in his contention that the form is 
essential for the contents of a literary work, is undoubtedly correct, if he is 
referring to the good old e%5y of literature. No one, for example, will expect 
a comedy to incite @dBos ra) ZAcos. But the contention is not correct when it 
refers to such a subordinate literary Hidos as the epistle. The epistle may 
treat of all possible subjects—and some others as well. And therefore when 
all is said, it is literature, a literary form—even when only a bad form 
(Unform). 

4P, 429, 
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yet he has overlooked the necessary task of investigating 
whether the Apostolic letters—either as a whole or in part 
—may not be epistles, and this oversight on his part is the 
more extraordinary, since he quite clearly recognises the dis- 
tinction between the letter and the epistle. He speaks, at 
least, of ‘‘ artificial letters,” and contrasts them with ‘true 
letters”; in point of fact, he has the right feeling,’ that 
there are some of the New Testament letters, the form of 
which is quite obviously not that of a letter at all, vzz.; the 
so-called Catholic Epistles: in some of these the form of 
address, being so indefinite and general, does not correspond 
to what we expect in a letter, and, in fact, constitutes a 
hitherto unsolved problem. Hence he is inclined to class 
them along with those New Testament writings “‘ which, in 
their own proper and original form, certainly belong to 
literature,? but which, in consideration of the paucity of 
their different forms, must not be thought of as qualifying 
the New Testament to be ranked historically as the be- 
ginning of that literature”. Hasy as it would have been 
to characterise the ‘letters,’ thus so aptly described, as 
epistles, Overbeck has yet refrained from doing this, and 
though he seems, at least, to have characterised them as 
literature, yet he pointedly disputes* the contention that 
Christian literature begins with ‘the New Testament,’— 
that is, in possible case, with these letters—and he ex- 
pressly says that the “artificial letter’? remains wholly 
outside of the sphere of this discussion.5 

14. The present writer would assert, as against this, 
that ‘‘in the New Testament,” and not only there, but also 
in the literature of the Jews as well as of the Christians of 
post-New-Testament times, the transmitted “letters ” permit 
of quite as marked a division into real letters and epistles, as 
is the case in ancient literature generally. 


14. Most investigators of the New Testament letters 
seem to overlook the fact that this same profound difference 


1P, 499 at the top. 2P, 431 £. 


5 Overbeck here means the Gospels, Acts of the Apostles and Revelation. 
4P. 426 ff. 5 Pp, 429, 
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already manifests itself clearly in the “letters”? found 
among the writings of pre-Christian Judaism. Looking 
at the writings of early Christianity from the standpoint 
of literary history, we perceive that Jewish literature! was 
precisely the literary sphere from which the first Christians 
could most readily borrow and adopt something in the way 
of forms, e’én, of composition.? If, therefore, the existence of 
the eidos of the epistle can be demonstrated in this possibly 
archetypal sphere, our inquiry regarding the early Christian 
“letters” manifestly gains a more definite justification. 
Should the doubt be raised as to whether it is conceivable 
that a line of demarcation, quite unmistakably present in 
“‘profane’”’ literature, should have also touched the outlying 
province of the New Testament, that doubt will be stilled 
when it is shown that this line had actually long intersected 
the sphere of Jewish literature, which may have been the 
model for the writers of the New Testament. Between the 
ancient epistles and what are (possibly) the epistles of early 
Christianity, there subsists a literary, a morphological connec- 
tion ; if it be thought necessary to establish a transition-link, 
this may quite well be found in the Jewish epistles. The 
way by which the epistle entered the sphere of Jewish author- 
ship is manifest: Alexandria, the classical soil of the epistle 
and the pseudo-epistle, exercised its Hellenising influence 


1Not solely, of course, those writings which we now recognise as 
canonical. 


2The influence of a Jewish literary form can be clearly seen at its best 
in the Apocalypse of John. But also the Acts of the Apostles (which, along 
with the Gospels, the present writer would, contra Overbeck, characterise as 
belonging already to Christian literature) has its historical prototype, in the 
matter of form, in the Hellenistic writing of annals designed for the edifi- 
cation of the people. Whatin the Acts of the Apostles recalls the literary 
method of ‘“ profane” historical literature (e.g., insertion of speeches, letters, 
and official papers), need not be accounted for by a competent knowledge of 
classical authors on the part of the writer of it; it may quite well be ex- 
plained by the influence of its Jewish prototypes. When the Christians 
began to make literature, they adopted their literary forms, even those 
which have the appearance of being Graeco-Roman, from Greek Judaism, with 
the single exception of the Hvangeliwn—a literary form which originated 
within Christianity itself. 
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upon Judaism in this matter as in others. We know not 
who the first Jewish epistolographer may have been, but it 
is, at least, highly probable that he was an Alexandrian. 
The taking over of the epistolary form was facilitated for 
him by the circumstance that already in the ancient and 
revered writings of his nation there was frequent mention 
of “letters,” and that, as a matter of fact, he found a number 
of “letters” actually given verbatim in the sacred text. 
Any one who read the Book of the Prophet Jeremiah 
with the eyes of an Alexandrian Hellenist, found, in chap. 
29 (the prophet’s message to the captives in Babylon),? 
something which to his morbid literary taste seemed like an 
epistle. As a matter of fact, this message is a real letter. 
perhaps indeed the only genuine one we have from Old 
Testament times; a real letter, which only became literature 
by its subsequent admission into the book of the Prophet. 
As it now stands in the book, it is to be put in exactly the 
same class as all other real letters which were subsequently 
published. In its origin, in its purpose, Jer. 29, being a 
real letter, is non-literary, and hence, of course, we must not 
ask after a literary prototype for it. The wish to discover 
the first Israelitic or first Christian letter-writer would be 
as foolish as the inquiry regarding the beginnings of Jewish 
and, later, of Christian, epistolography is profitable and 
necessary ; besides, the doctrinaire inquirer would be cruelly 
undeceived when the sublime simplicity of the historical 
reality smiled at him from the rediscovered first Christian 
letter—its pages perhaps infinitely paltry in their contents: 
some forgotten cloak may have been the occasion of it— 
who will say? Jer. 29 is not, of course, a letter such as 
anybody might dash off in an idle moment; nay, lightnings 
quiver between the lines, Jahweh speaks in wrath or in 
blessing,—still, although a Jeremiah wrote it, although it 
be a documentary fragment of the history of the people and 
the religion of Israel, it is still a letter, neither less nor more, 
The antithesis of it in that respect is not wanting. There 


Tt is, of course, possible, in these merely general observations, to avoid 
touching on the question of the integrity of this message. 
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has been transmitted to us, among the Old Testament 
Apocryphal writings, a little book bearing the name émicToA7 
‘Tepewiov. If Jer. 29 is a letter of the prophet Jeremiah, 
this is an Hpistle of “ Jeremiah’’. Than the latter, we could 
know no more instructive instance for the elucidation of the 
distinction between letter and epistle, or for the proper 
appreciation of the idea of pseudonymity in ancient litera- 
ture. The Greek epistolography of the Alexandrian period 
constituted the general literary impulse of the writer of the 
Epistle of ‘“‘ Jeremiah,” while the actual existence of a real 
letter of Jeremiah constituted the particular impulse. He 
wrote an epistle,—as did the other great men of the day: he 
wrote an epistle of ‘‘ Jeremiah,” just as the others may have 
fabricated, say, epistles of ‘‘Plato”’. We can distinctly see, 
in yet another passage, how the motive to epistolography 
could be found in the then extant sacred writings of 
Judaism. The canonical Book of Esther speaks, in two 
places, of royal letters, without giving their contents: a 
sufficient reason for the Greek reviser to sit down and 
manufacture them, just as the two prayers, only mentioned 
in the original, are given by him in full! 
Having once gained a footing, epistolography must 
have become very popular in Greek Judaism; we have still 
a whole series of Greeco-Jewish ‘letters,’ which are un- 
questionably epistles. The author is not now thinking of 
the multitude of letters, ascribed to historical personages, 
which are inserted in historical works”; in so far as these 
are unauthentic, they are undoubtedly of an epistolary 
1The following is also instructive: It is reported at the end of the 
Greek Book of Esther that the “Priest and Levite”’ Dositheus and his son 
Ptolemaeus, had ‘‘ brought hither” (z.e., to Egypt) the émoroA) ta&v Spovpal 
(concerning the Feast of Purim) from Esther and Mordecai (LXX Esther 
9% cf. 20), which was translated (into Greek) by Lysimachus, the son of 
Ptolemacus in Jerusalem. It would thus seem that a Greek letter concern- 


ing Purim, written by Esther and Mordecai, was known in Alexandria, It 
is not improbable that the alleged bearers of the “letter” were really the 
authors of it. 

2The Books of Maccabees, Hpistle of Aristeas, specially also Eupolemos 
(cf. thereon J, Freudenthal, Hellenistische Studien, part i. and ii., Breslau, 
1875, p. 106 ff.), Josephus. 
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character, but they belong less to the investigation of 
epistolography than to the development of historical style. 
We should rather call to mind books and booklets like the 
Epistle of Aristeas, the two! epistles at the beginning of the 
2nd Book of Maccabees, the Epistle of ‘‘ Baruch”’ to the nine and 
a half tribes in captivity, attached to the Apocalypse of 
Baruch,’ perhaps the twenty-eighth ‘‘ Letter of Diogenes,’ * and 
certain portions of the collection of ‘‘ letters’ which bears the 
name of Heraclitus.* 


15. Coming, then, to the early Christian “letters ”’ with 
our question, letter or epistle ? it will be our first task to de- 
termine the character of the “letters” transmitted to us 
under the name of Paul. Was Paul a letter-writer or an 
epistolographer? The question isa sufficiently pressing one, 
in view of the exceedingly great popularity of epistolography 
in the Apostle’s time. Nor can we forthwith answer it, 
even leaving the Pastoral epistles out of consideration, and 
attending in the first place only to those whose genuineness 
is more or less established. The difficulty is seen in its 
most pronounced form when we compare the letter to 
Philemon with that to the Romans; here we seem to have 
two such heterogeneous compositions that it would appear 
questionable whether we should persist in asking the above 
disjunctive question. May not Paul have written both 
letters and epistles? It would certainly be preposterous to 
assume, a priori, that the ‘letters’? of Paul must be either 
all letters or all epistles. The inquiry must rather be 
directed upon each particular “‘letter’”’—a task the ful- 
filment of which les outside the scope of the present 


1C. Bruston (Trois lettres des Juifs de Palestine, ZAW. x. [1890], pp. 
110-117) has recently tried to show that 2 Macc. 11-218 contains not two but 
three letters (117% 1 76-10a, 1 10 &9 18), 

2 Unless this be of Christian times, as appears probable to the present 
writer. In any case it is an instructive analogy for the literary criticism of 
the Epistle of James and the First Epistle of Peter. 

3 Cf. J. Bernays, Lucian wnd die Kyniker, Berlin, 1879, p. 96 ff. 


‘J. Bernays, Die heraklitischen Briefe, Berlin, 1869, particularly p. 
61 ff. 
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methodological essay.1 But, as it is, the author may 
here at least indicate his opinion. 

It appears to him quite certain that the authentic 
writings of the Apostle are true letters, and that to think 
of them as epistles? is to take away what is best in them. 
They were, of course, collected, and treated as literature—in 


1 At some future time the author may perhaps pursue the subject 
further. He hopes then to treat also of so-called formal matters (form of 


the address, of the beginning and the end, style of letter, etc.), for which he 


has already gathered some materials. 


2 But seldom has this been more distinctly maintained than quite re- 
cently by A. Gercke, who designates the letters of Paul, in plain language, 
as ‘treatises in the form of letters” (GGA., 1894, p. 577). But this great 
and widely-prevalent misconception of the matter stretches back in its be- 
ginnings to the early years of the Christian Church. Strictly speaking, it 
began with the first movements towards the canonisation of the letters. 
Canonisation was possible only when the non-literary (and altogether un- 
canonical) character of the messages had been forgotten; when Paul, from 
being an Apostle, had become a literary power and an authority of the past. 
Those by whom the letters were treated as elements of the developing New 
Testament considered the Apostle to be an epistolographer. Further, the 
pseudo-Pauline “letters,” including the correspondence between Paul and 
Seneca, are evidences of the fact that the writers of them no longer under- 
stood the true nature of the genuine letters; the bringing together of the 
Apostle and the epistolographer Seneca is in itself a particularly significant 
fact. We may also mention here the connecting—whether genuine or not— 
of Paul with the Attic orators (in the Rhetorician Longinus: cf. J. L. 
Hug, Hinleitung in die Schriften des Neuen Testaments, ii.3, Stuttgart and 
Tiibingen, 1826, p. 334 ff.; Heinrici, Das zweite Sendschreiben des Ap. P. an 
die Korinthier, p. 578). The same position is held very decidedly by A. 
Scultetus (+ 1624), according to whom the Apostle imitates the “letters” of 
Heraclitus (cf. Bernays, Die heraklitischen Briefe, p. 151). How well the 
misunderstanding still flourishes, how tightly it shackles both the criticism 
of the Letters and the representation of Paulinism, the author will not 
further discuss at present; he would refer to his conclusions regarding 
method at the end of this essay. In his opinion, one of the most pertinent 
things that have been of late written on the true character of Paul’s letters 
is § 70 of Reuss’s Introduction (Die Geschichte der heiligen Schrr. N.T. 
p. 70). Mention may also be made—reference to living writers being omitted 
—of A, Ritschl’s Die christl. Lehre von der Rechtfertigung und Versihnung, ii., 
p. 22. Supporters of the correct view were, of course, not wanting even in 
earlier times. Compare the anonymous opinion in the Codex Barberinus, 
iii., 86 (sacc. xi.): emiorodal MavAov kadodyrat, ered) rabtas 5 MadAos id{a ém- 
ordre kad 8C adray ob's wev Hdn Edpaxe cal edlSakev brouimyjcker Kad emidiopbodra, 
ods B¢ ph Edpace crovdde karnxew Ka diddorey, in HK. Klostermann’s Analecta 
zur Septuaginta, Hexapla und Patristik, Leipzig, 1895, p. 95. 
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point of fact, as literature in the highest sense, as canonical 
—atan early period. But that was nothing more than an 
after-experience of the letters, for which there were many 
precedents in the literary development sketched above. 
But this after-experience cannot change their original char- 
acter, and our first task must be to ascertain what this 
character actually is. Paul had no thought of adding a 
few fresh compositions to the already extant Jewish epistles, 
still less of enriching the sacred literature of his nation ; 
no, every time he wrote, he had some perfectly definite 
impulse in the diversified experiences of the young Christian 
churches. He had no presentiment of the place his words 
would occupy in universal history;: not so much as that 
they would still be in existence in the next generation, far 
less that one day the people would look upon them as Holy 
Scripture. We now know them as coming down from the 
centuries with the literary patina and the nimbus of canoni- 
city upon them; should we desire to attain a historical 
estimate of their proper character, we must disregard both. 
Just as we should not allow the dogmatic idea of the mass 
to influence our historical consideration of the last Supper 
of Jesus with His disciples, nor the liturgical notions of a 
prayerbook-commission to influence our historical considera- 
tion of the Lord’s Prayer, so little dare we approach the 
letters of Paul with ideas about literature and notions 
about the canon. Paul had better work to do than the 
writing of books, and he did not flatter himself that he 
could write Scriptwre; he wrote letters, real letters, as did 
Aristotle and Cicero, as did the men and women of the 
Fayyim. They differ from the messages of the homely 
Papyrus leaves from Egypt not as letters, but only as the 
letters of Paul. No one will hesitate to grant that the 
Letter to Philemon has the character of a letter. It must 
be to a large extent a mere doctrinaire want of taste that 
could make any one describe this gem, the preservation of 
which we owe to some fortunate accident, as an essay, say, 
‘“‘on the attitude of Christianity to slavery’. It is rather a 
letter, full of a charming, unconscious naiveté, full of kindly 
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human nature. It is thus that Epicurus writes to his 
child, and Moltke to his wife: no doubt Paul talks of other 
matters than they do—no one letter, deserving the name, has 
ever looked like another——but the Apostle does exactly what 
is done by the Greek philosopher and the German officer. 

It is also quite clear that the note of introduction 
contained in Rom. 16 is of the nature of a true letter. 
No one, it is to be hoped, will make the objection that 
it is directed to a number of persons—most likely the 
Church at Ephesus; the author thinks that he has made 
it probable that the number of receivers is of no account 
in the determination of the nature of a letter! But 
the Letter to the Philippians is also as real a letter as 
any that was ever written. Here a quite definite situation 
of affairs forced the Apostle to take up his pen, and the 
letter reflects a quite definite frame of mind, or, at least, 
enables us to imagine it. The danger of introducing into 
- our investigation considerations which, so far as concerns 
method,” are irrelevant, is, of course, greater in this case. 
Some reader will again be found to contend that, in con- 
trast to the private letter to Philemon, we have here a 
congregational letter: some one, again, who is convinced of 
the valuelessness of this distinction, will bring forward the 
peculiarity of the contents: the letter is of a ‘‘ doctrinal”’ 
character, and should thus be designated a doctrinal letter. 
This peculiarity must not be denied—though, indeed, the 
author has misgivings about applying the term doctrine to 
the Apostle’s messages; the “doctrinal” sections of the 
letters impress him more as being of the nature of con- 
fessions and attestations. But what is added towards the 
answering of our question letter or epistle ? by the expression 


1 Of. pp. 4 and 18 f. 

2The relative lengthiness of the letter must also be deemed an 
irrelevant consideration—one not likely, as the author thinks, to be ad- 
vanced. The difference between a letter and an epistle cannot be decided 
by the tape-line. Most letters are shorter than the Letter to the Philip- 
pians, shortor still than the “great” Pauline letters. But there are also 
quite diminutive epistles: a large number of examples are to be found in the 


collection of Hercher. 
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“doctrinal” letter—however pertinent a term? If a letter 
is intended to instruct the receiver, or a group of receivers, 
does it thereby cease to be a letter? A worthy pastor, let 
us say, writes some stirring words to his nephew at the 
university, to the effect that he should not let the “faith” 
be shaken by professorial wisdom; and he refutes point by 
point the inventions of men. Perhaps, when he himself 
was a student, he received some such sincere letters from 
his father against the new orthodoxy which was then, in its 
turn, beginning to be taught. Do such letters forthwith 
become tractates simply because they are “ doctrinal’ ?1 
We must carefully guard against an amalgamation of the 
two categories doctrinal letter and epistle. If any one be so 
inclined, he may break up the letter into a multitude of 
subdivisions: the twenty-one or forty-one rvzro. of the old 
theorists ? may be increased to whatever extent one wishes. 


1At the present day it would be difficult enough, in many cases, to 
determine forthwith the character of such letters. For instance, the so- 
called Pastoral Letters of bishops and general superintendents might almost 
always be taken as epistles, not, indeed, because they are official, but because 
they are designed for a public larger than the address might lead one to 
suppose. Further, at the present day they are usually printed from the outset. 
An example from the Middle Ages, the “letter” of Gregory VII. to Hermann 
of Metz, dated the 15th March, 1081, has been investigated in regard to its 
literary character by C. Mirbt, Die Publizistik wm Zeitalter Gregors VII., 
Leipzig, 1894, p. 23. Cf, on p. 4 of the same work, the observations on 
literary publicity. The defining lines are more easily drawn in regard to 
antiquity. A peculiar hybrid phenomenon is found in the still extant cor- 
respondence of Abelard and Heloise. It is quite impossible to say exactly 
where the letters end and the epistles begin. Heloise writes more in the 
style of the letter, Abelard more in that of the epistle. There had, of course, 
been a time when both wrote differently: the glow of feeling which, in the 
nun’s letters, between biblical and classical quotations, still breaks occa- 
sionally into a flame of passion, gives us an idea of how Heloise may once 
have written, when it was impossible for her to act against his wish, and 
when she felt herself altogether guilty and yet totally innocent. Neither, 
certainly, did Abelard, before the great sorrow of his life had deprived him 
of both his nature and his naturalness, write in the affected style of the 
convert weary of life, whose words like deadly swords pierced the sowl of the 
woman who now lived upon memories. In his later “letters” he kept, though 
perhaps only unconsciously, a furtive eye upon the public into whose hands 
they might some day fall—and then he was no longer a letter-writer at all. 


2See p. 35. 
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The author has no objection to any one similarly breaking up 
the Pauline letters into several subdivisions, and subsuming 
some of them under the species doctrinal letter; only one 
should not fondly imagine that by means of the doctrinal 
letter he has bridged over the great gulf between letter and 
epistle. The pre-literary character even of the doctrinal 
letter must be maintained. 

This also holds good of the other Letters of Paul, even of 
the “great Hpistles”’. They, too, are partly doctrinal; they 
contain, in fact, theological discussions : but even in these, the 
Apostle had no desire to make literature. The Letter to the 
Galatians is not a pamphlet ‘‘ upon the relation of Christianity 
to Judaism,” but a message sent in order to bring back the 
foolish Galatians to their senses. The letter can only be 
understood in the light of its special purpose as such.1 How 
much more distinctly do the Letters to the Corinthians bear the 
stamp of the true letter! The second of them, in particular, 
reveals its true character in every line; in the author's 
opinion, it is the most letter-like of all the letters of Paul, 
though that to Philemon may appear on the surface to have 
a better claim to that position. The great difficulty in the 
understanding of it is due to the very fact that it is so truly 
a letter, so full of allusions and familiar references, so per- 
vaded with irony and with a depression which struggles 
against itself—matters of which only the writer and the 
readers of it understood the purport, but which we, for the 
most part, can ascertain only approximately. What is 
doctrinal in it is not there for its own sake, but is altogether 
subservient to the purpose of the letter. The nature of the 
letters which were brought to the Corinthians by the fellow- 
workers of Paul, was thoroughly well understood by the 
receivers themselves, else surely they would hardly have 
allowed one or two of them to be lost. They agreed, in fact, 
with Paul, in thinking that the letters had served their 
purpose when once they had been read. We may most 
deeply lament that they took no trouble to preserve the 
letters, but it only shows lack of judgment to reproach 


1Cf. the observations upon this letter in the Spicilegiwm below. 
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them on this account. A letter is something ephemeral, 
and must be so by its very nature; it has as little desire 
to be immortal as a téte-d-téte has to be minuted, or an 
alms to be entered in a ledger. In particular, the temper 
of mind in which Paul and his Churches passed their 
days was not such as to awaken in them an interest for 
the centuries to come. The Lord was at hand; His advent 
was within the horizon of the times, and such an anticipa- 
tion has nothing in common with the enjoyment of the 
contemplative book-collector. The one-sided religious temper 
of mind has never yet had any affection for such things as 
interest the learned. Modern Christians have become more 
prosaic. We institute collections of archives, and found 
libraries, and, when a prominent man dies, we begin to 
speculate upon the destination of his literary remains: all 
this needs a hope less bold and a faith less simple than 
belonged to the times of Paul. From the point of view 
of literature, the preservation even of two letters to the 
Corinthians is a secondary and accidental circumstance, 
perhaps owing, in part, to their comparative lengthiness, 
which saved them from immediate destruction. 

The Letter to the Romans is also a real letter. No doubt 
there are sections in it which might also stand in an epistle; 
the whole tone of it, generally speaking, stamps it as different 
from the other Pauline letters. But nevertheless it is not 
a book, and the favourite saying that it is a compendium of 
Paulinism, that the Apostle has, in it, laid down his Dog- 
matics and his Ethics, certainly manifests an extreme lack 
of taste. No doubt Paul wanted to give instruction, and 
he did it, in part, with the help of contemporary theology, but 
he does not think of the literary public of his time, or of 
Christians in general, as his readers; he appeals to a little 
company of men, whose very existence, one may say, was 
unknown to the public at large, and who occupied a special 
position within Christianity. It is unlikely that the Apostle 

1This explains why, of the extant “letters” of celebrated men who 
have written both letters and epistles, it is the latter that have, in general, 


been preserved in larger numbers than the former. Compare, for instance, 
the extant “letters” of Origen, 
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would send copies of the letter to the brethren in Ephesus, 
Antioch or Jerusalem ; it was to Rome that he despatched 
it: nor did the bearer of it go to the publishers in the 
Imperial City] but rather to some otherwise unknown 
brother in the Lord—just like many another passenger by the 
same ship of Corinth, hastening one to that house, another 
to this, there to deliver a message by word of mouth, here 
to leave a letter or something else. The fact that the Letter 
to the Romans is not so enlivened by personal references as 
the other letters of Paul is explained by the conditions under 
which it was written: he was addressing a Church which 
he did not yet personally know. Considered in the light of 
this fact, the infrequence of personal references in the letter 
lends no support to its being taken as a literary epistle; it is 
but the natural result of its non-literary purpose. Moreover, 
Paul wrote even the ‘‘doctrinal’’ portions in his heart’s 
blood. The words radaitrwpos éyo dvOpwmos are no cool 
rhetorical expression of an objective ethical condition, but 
the impressive indication of a personal ethical experience: it 
is not theological paragraphs which Paul is writing here, 
but his confessions. 


Certain as it seems to the author that the authentic 
messages of Paul are letters, he is equally sure that we 
have also a number of epistles from New Testament times. 
They belong, as such, to the beginnings of “‘ Christian litera- 
ture”. The author considers the Letter to the Hebrews as 
most unmistakably of all an epistle. It professes, in chap. 
13”, to be a Adyos THs TrapaxAjnoews, and one would have no 
occasion whatever to consider it anything but a literary ora- 
tion—hence not as an epistle? at all—if the éwréoresAa and 


11 is a further proof of these “epistles” being letters that we know 
the bearers of some of them. The epistle as such needs no bearer, and 
should it name one it is only as a matter of form. It is a characteristic cir- 
cumstance that the writer of the epistle at the end of the Apocalypse of 
Baruch sends his booklet to the receivers by an eagle. Paul uses men as his 
messengers: he would not haye entrusted a letter to eagles —they fly too high. 


2Nor, strictly speaking, can we count the Hust Epistle of John as an 
epistle—on the ground, that is, that the address must have disappeared, It 
4 
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the greetings at the close did not permit of the supposition 
that it had at one time opened with something of the nature 
of an address as well. The address has been lost; it might 
all the more easily fall out as it was only a later insertion. 
The address is, indeed, of decisive importance for the under- 
standing of a letter, but in an epistle it is an unessential 
element. In the letter, the address occupies, so to speak, 
the all-controlling middle-ground of the picture; in the 
epistle it is only ornamental detail. Any given Adyos can be 
made an epistle by any kind of an address. The Epistle 
to the Hebrews stands on the same literary plane as the 
Fourth Book of Maccabees, which describes itself as a 
firocodwratos Adyos; the fact that the latter seems to 
avoid the appearance of being an epistle constitutes a purely 
external difference between them, and one which is im- 
material for the question regarding their literary character.— 
The author is chiefly concerned about the recognition of the 
“ Catholic” Epistles, or, to begin with, of some of them at 
least, as literary epistles. With a true instinct, the ancient 
Church placed these Catholic Epistles as a special group over 
against the Pauline. It seems to the author that the idea 
of their catholicity, thus assumed, is to be understood from 
the form of address in the “ letters,’ and not primarily from 
the special character of their contents... They are composi- 


is a brochure, the literary ezdos of which cannot be determined just at once. 
But the special characterisation of it does not matter, if we only recognise 
the literary character of the booklet. That it could be placed among the 
“letters” (i.e., in this case, epistles) of the N.T., is partly explained by the 
fact that it is allied to them in character: literature associated with litera- 
ture. Hence the present writer cannot think that Weiss (Meyer, xiv. [1888], 
p. 15) is justified in saying: “It is certainly a useless quarrel about words to 
refuse to call such a composition a letter in the sense of the New Testament 
letter-literature”. The question letter or epistle ? is in effect the necessary pre- 
condition for the understanding of the historical facts of the case. The 
“sense” of the New Testament letter-literature, which Weiss seems to assume 
as something well known, but which forms our problem, cannot really be 
ascertained without first putting that question.—The author does not venture 
here to give a decision regarding the Second and Third Epistles of John; the 
question “letter or epistle?” is particularly difficult to answer in these cases. 


1 This idea of a catholic writing is implied in the classification of the 
Aristotelian writings which is given by the philosopher David the Armenian 
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tions addressed to Christians—one might perhaps say the 
_ Church—in general. The catholicity of the address implies, 
of course, a catholicity in the contents. What the Church 
calls catholic, we require only to call epistle, and the un- 
solved enigma with which, according to Overbeck,’ they 
present us, is brought nearer to a solution. The special 
position of these “letters,” which is indicated by their 
having the attribute catholic instinctively applied to them, 
is due precisely to their literary character; catholic means 
in this connection literary. The impossibility of recognising 
the ‘‘letters”’ of Peter, James and Jude as real letters fol- 
lows directly from the peculiarity in the form of their 
address. Any one who writes to the elect who are sojourners 
of the Diaspora im Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia and 
Bithynia, or to the twelve tribes which are of the Diaspora, or 
even to them which have obtained a like precious faith with us, 
or to them that are called, beloved m God the Father and kept 
for Jesus Christ, must surely have reflected on the question 
as to what means he must employ in order to convey his 
message to those so addressed. Quite similarly does that 
other early Christian epistle still bear the address to the 
Hebrews ; quite similarly does the author of the epistle at 
the close of the Apocalypse of Baruch write to the nine-and-a- 
half tribes of the Captivity, and Pseudo-Diogenes, ep. 28,” to 
the so-called Hellenes. The only way by which the letters 
could reach such ideal addresses was to have them reproduced 
in numbers from the first. But that means that they were 
literature. Had the First Hpistle of Peter,® for instance, been 
intended as a real letter, then the writer ofit, or a substitute, 
would have had to spend many a year of his life ere he could 
deliver the letter throughout the enormous circuit of the 
(end of the fifth cent. A.p.) in his prolegomena to the categories of Aristotle 
(id. Ch. A. Brandis, Schol. in Arist., p. 24a, Westermann, iii. [1852], p. 9). 
In contrast to mepiuds special, raSordiwds is used as meaning general; both 
terms refer to the contents of the writings, not to the largeness of the public 
for which the author respectively designed them. 
1p, 481, 2 Hercher, p. 241 ff. 


3 For tha investigation of the Second Mpistle of Peter see the observa- 
tions which follow below in the Spicileguum. 
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countries mentioned. The epistle, in fact, could only reach 
its public as a booklet; at the present day it would not be 
sent as a circular letter in sealed envelope, but as printed 
matter by book-post. It is true, indeed, that these Catholic 
Epistles are Christian literature: their authors had no desire 
to enrich universal literature ; they wrote their books for a 
definite circle of people with the same views as themselves, 
that is, for Christians; but books they wrote. Very few 
books, indeed, are so arrogant as to aspire to become univer- 
sal literature; most address themselves to a section only of 
the immeasurable public—they are special literature, or 
party literature, or national literature. Itis quite admissible 
to speak of a literary public, even if the public in question be 
but a limited one—even if its boundaries be very sharply 
drawn. Hence the early Christian epistles were, in the first 
instance, special literature; to the public at large in the 
imperial period they were altogether unknown, and, doubt- 
less, many a Christian of the time thought of them as 
esoteric, and handed them on only to those who were 
brethren ; but, in spite of all, the epistles were designed 
for some kind of publicity in a literary sense: they were 
destined for the brethren. The ideal indefiniteness of this 
destination has the result that the contents have an ecumeni- 
cal cast. Compare the Epistle of James, for instance, with 
the Letters of Paul, in regard to this point. From the 
latter we construct the history of the apostolic age; the 
former, so long as it is looked upon as a letter, is the enigma 
of the New Testament. Those to whom the ‘ letter’’ was 
addressed have been variously imagined to be Jews, Gentile 
Christians, Jewish Christians, or Jewish Christians and 
Gentile Christians together ; the map has been scrutinised 
in every part without any one having yet ascertained where 
we are to seek—not to say find—the readers. Butif Diaspora 
be not a definite geographical term, no more is the Epistle 
of “James” a letter. Its pages are inspired by no special 
motive ; there is nothing whatever to be read between the 
lines; its words are of such general interest that they 
might, for the most part, stand in the Book of Wisdom, or the 
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Imitation of Christ. It is true, indeed, that the epistle reveals 
that it is of early Christian times, but nothing more. There 
is nothing uniquely distinctive in its motive, and hence no 
animating element in its contents. ‘James’ sketches from 
models, not from nature. Unfortunately there has always 
been occasion, among Christians, to censure contentions and 
sins of the tongue, greed and calumny ; indignation at the 
unmercifulness of the rich and sympathy with the poor are 
common moods of the prophetic or apostolic mind ; the scenes 
from the synagogue and the harvest-field are familiar types 
—the epistle, in fact, is pervaded by the expressions and 
topics of the aphoristic ‘‘ wisdom” of the Old Testament 
and of Jesus. Even if it could be demonstrated that the 
writer was alluding to cases which had actually occurred, 
yet we cannot perceive how these cases concern him in any 
special way; there is no particular personal relation between 
him and those whom he “addresses”. The picture of the 
readers and the figure of the writer are equally colourless 
and indistinct. In the letters of Paul, there speaks to us a 
commanding personality—though, indeed, he had no wish 
to speak to us at all; every sentence is the pulse-throb of a 
human heart, and, whether charmed or surprised, we feel at 
least the ‘‘ touch of nature”. But what meets us in the 
Epistle of James is a great subject rather than a great man, 
Christianity itself rather than a Christian personality. It 
has lately become the custom, in some quarters, to designate 
the book as a homily. We doubt whether much is gained 
by so doing, for the term homily, as applied to any of the 
writings of early Christianity, is itself ambiguous and in 
need of elucidation ; it probably needs to be broken up in the 
same way as “letter’’. But that designation, at least, gives 
expression to the conviction that the book in question is 
wholly different in character from a letter. In the same 
way, the recognition of the fact that the Catholic Epistles in 
general are not real letters, is evinced by the instinctive 
judgment passed on them by the Bible-reading community, 
The Epistle of James and particularly the First Epistle of 
Peter, one may say, are examples of those New Testament 
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“letters” which play a most important part in popular 
religion, while the Second Letter to the Corinthians, for 
instance, must certainly be counted among the least- 
known parts of the Bible. And naturally so; the latter, 
properly speaking, was adapted only to the needs of the 
Corinthians, while later readers know not what to make of 
it. They seek out a few detached sayings, but the connection 
is not perceived; in it, truly, they find some things hard to be 
understood. But those epistles were adapted to Christians in 
general; they are ecumenical, and, as such, have a force the 
persistence of which is not affected by any vicissitude of 
time. Moreover, it also follows from their character as 
epistles that the question of authenticity is not nearly so 
important for them as for the Pauline letters. Itis allowable 
that in the epistle the personality of the writer should be 
less prominent; whether it is completely veiled, as, for in- 
stance, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, or whether it modestly 
hides itself behind some great name of the past, as in 
other cases, does not matter; considered in the light of 
ancient literary practices, this is not only not strange, but in 
reality quite natural.—Finally, we may consider the Pastoral 
Epistles and the Seven Messages in the Apocalypse in regard to 
the question whether they are epistles. Though it seems to 
the author not impossible that the former have had worked 
into them genuine elements of a letter or letters of Paul, 
he would answer the question in the affirmative. The 
Seven Epistles of the Book of Revelation, again, differ from 
the rest in the fact that they do not form books by them- 
selves, nor constitute one book together, but only a portion 
of a book. It is still true, however, that they are not letters. 
All seven ar2 constructed on a single definite plan,—while, 
taken separately, they are not intelligible, or, at least, not 
completely so; their chief interest lies in their mutual cor- 
respondence, which only becomes clear by a comprehensive 
comparison of their separate clauses: the censure of one 
church is only seen in its full severity when contrasted 
with the praise of another. 

16. There is now no need, let us hope, of demon- 
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strating that the distinction between letters and epistles does 
not end in mere judgments as to their respective values. 
We would be the last to ignore the great value of, say, 
the Hpistle of James or the Epistles of Peter; a com- 
parison of these writings with the Epistle of Jeremiah, for 
example, and many of the Graeco-Roman epistles, would 
be sufficient to guard us against that. In regard to the 
latter, one must frequently marvel at the patience of a public 
which could put up with the sorry stuff occasionally given 
to it as epistles. The more definitely we assign to the New 
Testament epistles a place in ancient epistolography, the 
more clearly will they themselves convince us of their own 
special excellence. But our distinction proves itself, as a 
principle of method, to be of some importance in other re- 
spects, and we may, in conclusion, gather up our methodo- 
logical inferences in brief form as follows (some of these 
have already been indicated here and there). 


(1) The historical criticism of early Christian writings 
must guard against conceiving of the New Testament as a 
collection of homogeneous compositions, and must give due 
weight to the pre-literary character of certain parts of it. 
The literary portions must be investigated in regard to their 
formal similarity with Graeco-Latin and Jewish literature ; 
further, this line of connection must be prolonged well into 
the Patristic literature. The much-discussed question, 
whether we should view the whole subject as the History of 
Early Christian Literature or as the Introduction to the New 
Testament, 18 a misleading one; the alternatives contain a 
similar error, the former implying that some, the latter that 
all, of the constituent parts of the New Testament should 
be considered from a point of view under which they did not 
originally stand: the former, in regarding even the real 
letters as literature; the latter, in seeking its facts in a 
historical connection in which they did not take their rise. 
The history of the collection and publication of the non- 
literary writings of primitive Christianity, and the history of 
the canonisation of the writings which subsequently became 
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literature, or were literary from the first, constitute, each of 
them, a distinct field of study. 


(2) The letters of Paul afford a fixed starting-point for 
the history of the origin of the early Christian “letters”. We 
must ask ourselves whether it is conceivable that the literary 
temperament and the epistles which were its outcome can 
be older than the letters of Paul. 


(8) The collection and publication! of the letters of 
Paul was indirectly influenced by the analogy of other col- 
lections of letters? made in ancient times. The only pos- 
sible motive of such collecting and publishing was reverential 
love. Once the letters of Paul had been collected and 
treated as literature, they in turn, thus misconceived, pro- 
duced a literary impulse. We must, then, carefully weigh 
the possibility that their collection and publication may 
form a terminus post quem for the composition of the early 
Christian epistles. 


(4) The sources by means of which we are enabled to 
judge of the knowledge of the New Testament letters which 
was possessed by Christians of the post-apostolic period, the 
so-called testimonia, and specially the testimonia e silentio, have 
an altogether different historiacl value according as they 
relate to letters or epistles. The silentiwm regarding the 


1 That is to say, of course, publication within Christianity. 


? Especially those which were made on behalf of a definite circle of 
readers. 

It is not likely that the collection was made all at one time. It may 
be assumed that the Letter to Philemon, for instance, was a relatively late 


addition. The collection was probably begun not very long after the death 
of Paul. 


4Upon this point the author would specially desire to recommend a 
perusal of the sketch of the earliest dissemination of the New Testament 
letters in B. Weiss’s Lehrbuch der Himleitung in das Neue Testament, Berlin, 
1886, §§ 6, 7, p. 38 ff. Many of the apparently striking facts in the history 
of the “evidence” which are indicated there might find a simple enough 
explanation if they were regarded from cur point of view. 
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letters (most striking of all, externally considered, in the 
Book of Acts), is really explained by the nature of the letter 
as such, and cannot be employed as an evidence of spurious- 
ness. A silentwwm, on the other hand, regarding epistles is, 
on account of their public character, to say the least, sus- 
picious. The distinction between letters and epistles has 
also perhaps a certain importance for the criticism of the 
traditional texts. 


(5) The criticism of the Letters of Paul must always 
leave room for the probability that their alleged contradic- 
tions and impossibilities, from which reasons against their 
authenticity and integrity have been deduced, are really 
evidences to the contrary, being but the natural concomitants 
of letter-writing. The history of the criticism of Cicero’s 
letters,’ for instance, yields an instructive analogy. The 
criticism of the early Christian epistles must not leave out 
of account the considerations which are to be deduced from 
the history of ancient epistolography. 


(6) The exegesis of the letters of Paul must take its 
special standpoint from the nature of the letter. Its task is 
to reproduce in detail the Apostle’s sayings as they have 
been investigated in regard to the particular historical occa- 
sions of their origin, as phenomena of religious psychology. 
It must proceed by insight and intuition, and hence it has 
an unavoidable subjective cast. The exegesis of the early 
Christian epistles must assume a proper historical attitude 
with regard to their literary character. Its task is not to 
penetrate into the knowledge of creative personalities in the 
religious sphere, but to interpret great texts. As the element 
of personality is wanting in its object, so must that of sub- 
jectivity disappear from its procedure. 


(7) The value of the New Testament ‘‘letters,” as 
sources for the investigation of the Apostolic age, varies 
according to their individual character. The classic value of 


1See p. 31. 
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the letters of Paul lies in their being actual letters, that is to 
say, in their being artless and unpremeditated ; in this re- 
spect also, they resemble those of Cicero.! The value of the 
epistles as sources is not to be rated so highly, and, in par- 
ticular, not for the special questions regarding the “ constitu- 
tion” and the external circumstances of Christianity ; many 
details are only of typical value, while others, again, are but 
literary exercises, or anticipations of conditions not yet fully 
realised. 


(8) In particular, the New Testament letters and 
epistles, considered as sources for the history of the Chris- 
tian religion in its early period, are of different respective 
values. The letters of Paul are not so much sources for the 
theology, or even for the religion, of the period, as simply 
for the personal religion of Paul as an individual; it is only 
by a literary misconception that they are looked upon as the 
documents of “Paulinism’”’. The result of their criticism 
from the standpoint of the history of religion can be nothing 
more than a sketch of the character of Paul the letter-writer, 
and not the system of Paul the epistolographer; what 
speaks to us in the letters is his faith, not his dogmatics ; 
his morality, not his ethics ; his hopes, not his eschatology— 
here and there, no doubt, in the faltering speech of theology. 
The early Christian epistles are the monuments of a religion 
which was gradually accommodating itself to external con- 
ditions, which had established itself in the world, which 
received its stimulus less in the closet than in the church, 
and which was on the way to express itself in liturgy and 
as doctrine.— 


“The Hero who is the centre of all this did not himself 
. . . become an author; the only recorded occasion of his 
having written at all was when he wrote upon the ground 


Cf. p. 29, note 3. One may adduce for comparison other non-literary 
sources as well, e.g., the “‘ We” source of the Acts. It, too, became literature 
only subsequently—only after it had been wrought into the work of Luke. 
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with his finger, and the learning of eighteen centuries has 
not yet divined what he then wrote.’’! If Jesus is the gospel, 
then it must hold good that the gospelisnon-literary. Jesus 
had no wish to make a religion; whoever has such a wish 
will but make a Koran. It was only lack of understanding 
on the part of those who came after (die EHpigonen) which 
could credit the Son of Man with the writing of epistles—and 
to a king to boot! The saints are the epistles of Christ.? — 
Nor did the Apostle of Jesus Christ advocate the gospel by 
literature ; in point of fact, the followers of Christ learned 
first to pray and then to write—like children. The begin- 
nings of Christian literature are really the beginnings of 
the secularisation of Christianity: the gospel becomes a 
book-religion. The church, as a factor in history—which 
the gospel made no claim to be—required literature, and 
hence it made literature, and made books out of letters; hence 
also at length the New Testament came into existence. The 
New Testament is an offspring of the Church. The Church 
is not founded upon the New Testament; other foundation 
can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ. 
The gain which accrued to the world by the New Testament 
carried with it a danger which Christianity—to the detriment 
of the spirit of it—has not always been able to avoid, viz., 
the losing of itself as a literary religion in a religion of the 
letter. 


1 Herder, Briefe, das Studiwm der Theologie betreffend, zweyter Theil, 
zweyte verbesserte Auflage, Frankfurt and Leipzig, 1790, p. 209. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY OF THE 
LANGUAGE OF THE GREEK BIBLE. 


Ever since the language of the Greek Bible became a 
subject of consideration, the most astonishing opinions have 
been held with regard to the sacred text. 

There was a time when the Greek of the New Testament 
was looked upon as the genuinely classical; it was supposed 
that the Holy Spirit, using the Apostles merely as a pen, 
could not but clothe His thoughts in the most worthy garb. 
That time is past: the doctrine of verbal Inspiration, petrified 
almost into a dogma, crumbles more and more to pieces 
from day to day; and among the rubbish of the venerable 
ruins it is the hwman labours of the more pious past that 
are waiting, all intact, upon the overjoyed spectator. Who- 
ever surrenders himself frankly to the impression which is 
made by the language of the early Christians, is fully assured 
that the historical connecting-points of New Testament 
Greek are not found in the period of the Epos and the Attic 
classical literature. Paul did not speak the language of the 
Homeric poems or of the tragedians and Demosthenes, any 
more than Luther that of the Nibelungen-Lied. 

But much still remains to be done before the influence 
of the idea of Inspiration upon the investigation of early 
Christian Greek is got rid of. Though, indeed, the former 
exaggerated estimate of its value no longer holds good, it yet 
reveals itself in the unobtrusive though widely-spread opinion 
that the phrase ‘‘the New Testament’’ represents, in the 
matter of language, a unity and a distinct entity: it is thought 
that the canonical writings should form a subject of linguistic 
investigation by themselves, and that it is possible within | 
such a sphere to trace out the laws of a special ‘“‘ genius of 
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language”. Thus, in theological commentaries, even with 
regard to expressions which have no special religious signi- 
ficance, we may find the observation that so and so are ‘‘New 
Testament” &ra€ Neydueva,! and in a philological discussion 
of the linguistic relations of the Atticists we are told, with 
reference to some peculiar construction, that the like does 
not occur “in the New Testament ’—a remark liable to mis- 
conception.?. Or again the meaning of a word in Acts is to 
be determined: the word occurs also elsewhere in the New 
Testament, but with a meaning that does not suit the 
passage in question nearly so well as one that is vouched 
for say in Galen. Would not the attempt to enrich the 
“New Testament” lexicon from Galen stir up the most 
vigorous opposition in those who hold that the ‘“‘ New Testa- 
ment” language is materially and formally of a uniform and 
self-contained character? They would object—with the 
assertion that in the ‘‘New Testament” that word was 
used in such and such a sense, and, therefore, also in the 
Acts of the Apostles. 

In hundreds of similar short observations found in the 
literature, the methodological presupposition that ‘the New 


1 The only meaning that can be given to such observations—if they are 
to have any meaning at all—is when it is presumed that “‘ the genius of the 
language of the New Testament” is not fond of certain words and construc- 
tions. It is of course quite a different matter to speak of the dat Acydueva 
of a single definite writer such as Paul. 


2W. Schmid, Der Atticismus in seinen Hauptvertretern von Dionysius 
von Halhkarnass bis auf den zweiten Philostratus, iii., Stuttgart 1893, p. 338. 
The xa which is inserted between preposition and substantive is there dealt 
with. The present writer does not suppose that Schmid, whose book is of 
the greatest importance for the understanding of the biblical texts, would 
advocate the perverse notion above referred to, should he be called upon to 
give judgment upon it on principle: especially as the context of the passage 
quoted permits one to suppose that he there desires to contrast ‘‘ the N. T.” 
asa monument of popular literature with the studied elegance [?] of Adlian. 
But the subsuming of the varied writings of the Canon under the philological 
concept “‘New Testament” is a mechanical procedure. Who will tell us 
that, say, even Paul did not consciously aspire to elegance of expression now 
and then? Why, the very werd at which, it is alleged, does not belong to 
the N. T., seems to the author to occur in Phil. 4% (differently Act. Ap. 25% 
ctv te—kar): cf. dua oby 1 Thess. 417 and 510, 
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Testament ”’ is a philological department by itself, somewhat 
like Herodotus or Polybius, reveals itself in the same manner. 
The notion of the Canon is transferred to the language, and 
so there is fabricated a “sacred Greek” of Primitive Christi- 
anity.1 


It is only an extension of this presupposition when the 
“New Testament’ Greek is placed in the larger connection 
of a ‘“‘ Biblical” Greek. ‘‘The New Testament” is written 
in the language of the Septuagint. In this likewise much- 
favoured dictum lies the double theory that the Seventy 
used an idiom peculiar to themselves and that the writers 
of the New Testament appropriated it. Were the theory 
limited to the vocabulary, it would be to some extent justifiable. 
But it is extended also to the syntax, and such peculiarities 
as the prepositional usage of Paul are unhesitatingly explained 
by what is alleged to be similar usage in the LXX. 

The theory indicated is a great power in exegesis, and 
that it possesses a certain plausibility is not to be denied. 
It is edifying and, what is more, it is convenient. But it is 
absurd. It mechanises the marvellous variety of the linguistic 
elements of the Greek Bible and cannot be established either 
by the psychology of language or by history. It increases 
the difficulty of understanding the language of biblical texts 
in the same degree as the doctrine of verbal Inspiration proved 
obstructive to the historic and religious estimate of Holy 
Scripture. It takes the literary products which have been 
gathered into the Canon, or into the two divisions of the 
Canon, and which arose in the most various circumstances, 
times and places, as forming one homogeneous magnitude, 


1 Tt is of course true that the language of the early Christians contained 
a series of religious terms peculiar to itself, some of which it formed for the 
first time, while others were raised from among expressions already in use 
to the status of technical terms. But this phenomenon must not be limited 
to Christianity : it manifests itself in all new movements of civilization. The 
representatives of any peculiar opinions are constantly enriching the language 
with special conceptions. This enrichment, however, does not extend to the 
“syntax,” the laws of which rather originate and are modified on genera] 
grounds, 

5 
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and pays no heed to the footprints which bear their silent 
testimony to the solemn march of the centuries. The author 
will illustrate the capabilities of this method by an analogy. 
If any one were to combine the Canon of Muratori, a frag- 
ment or two of the Itala, the chief works of Tertullian, the 
Confessions of Augustine, the Latin Inscriptions of the 
Roman Christians in the Catacombs and an old Latin trans- 
lation of Josephus, into one great volume, and assert that 
here one had monuments of “the” Latin of the early 
Church, he would make the same error as the wanderers 
who follow the phantom of “‘the” biblical Greek. It cannot 
be disputed that there would be a certain linguistic unity 
in such a volume, but this unity would depend, not upon 
the fact that these writings were, each and all, “ ecclesi- 
astical,” but upon the valueless truism that they were, each 
and all, written in late-Latin. Similarly we cannot attribute 
all the appearances of linguistic unity in the Greek Bible 
to the accidental circumstance that the texts to which they 
belong stand side by side between the same two boards of 
the Canon. The unity rests solely on the historical cireum- 
stance that all these texts are late-Greek. The linguistic 
unity of the Greek Bible appears only against the background 
of classical, not of contemporary “‘ profane,” Greek. 

It is important, therefore, in the investigation of the 
Greek Bible, to free oneself first of all from such a methodo- 
logical notion as the sacred exclusiveness of its texts. And 
in breaking through the principle, now become a dogma, of 
its linguistic seclusion and isolation, we must aspire towards 
a knowledge of its separate and heterogeneous elements, and 
investigate these upon their own historical bases. 

We have to begin with the Greek Old Testament. The 
Seventy translated a Semitic text into their own language. 
This language was the Egypto-Alexandrian dialect. Our 
method of investigation is deduced from these two facts. 

If we ignore the fact that the work in question is a 
translation, we thereby relinquish an important factor for 
the understanding of its linguistic character. The trans- 
lation is in method very different from what we nowadays 
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call such. We see the difference at once when we compare 
the Alexandrian theologians’ way of working with, say, the 
method which Weizsicker applied in his translation of the 
Hpistles of Paul. Was it mere clumsiness, or was it rever- 
ence, which caused them to write as they often did? Who 
shall say ? One thing is certain: in proportion as the idea 
of making the sacred book accessible in another language 
was at that time unheard-of, so helpless must the translators 
have felt had they been required to give some account of 
the correct method of turning Semitic into Greek. They 
worked in happy and ingenuous ignorance of the laws of 
Hermeneutics, and what they accomplished in ‘spite of all 
is amazing. Their chief difficulty lay, not in the lexical, 
but in the syntactical, conditions of the subject-matter. They 
frequently stumbled at the syntax of the Hebrew text; over 
the Hebrew, with its grave and stately step, they have, so to 
speak, thrown their light native garb, without being able to 
conceal the alien’s peculiar gait beneath its folds. So arose 
a written Semitic-Greek* which no one ever spoke, far less 
used for literary purposes, either before or after.2 The sup- 
position, that they had an easy task because the problem of 


1 Some centuries later an important Semitic work was translated into 
Greek in a very different manner, viz., the original text of Josephus’s Jewish 
War. Inthe preface he states that he had written it first of all in his native 
language (z.c., Aramaic). In the work of translation he had recourse to col- 
laborateurs for the sake of the Greek style (c. Ap. i. 9), of. Schiirer, i. (1890), 
p. 60£. [Hng. Trans.,i.,i., p. 83]. Here then we have the case of a Semitic text 
being translated under Greek superintendence with the conscious intention 
of attaining Greek elegance. Thus the Jewish War should not, strictly 
speaking, be used as an authority for the style of Josephus the Semite. The 
cage ig different with the Antiquities—uuless they likewise have been redacted 
in form. Moreover, it has been shown by Guil. Schmidt, De Flavii Tosephi 
elocutione observationes criticae, Fleck. Jahrbb. Suppl. xx. (1894), p. 514 ff.— 
an essay in the highest degree instructive on the question of the “influences” 
of the Semitic feeling for language—that at most only one Hebraism is found 
in Josephus, and that a lexical one, viz., the use of mpoorlOecda = FID, 


2 Cf. the remarks of Winer, adopted by Schmiedel, Winer-Schmiedel, 
§ 4, 1 b(p. 25 f.) [Eng. Trans., p. 28 {.], upon the Greek which was really 
spoken by the Jewish common people and was independent of the Greek of 
translation. But see the author’s remark on p. 74, note 1, 

® See below, p. 295 ff. 
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the syntax was largely solved for them through a “ Judeo- 
Greek” already long in existence, is hardly tenable. We 
have a whole series of other Jewish texts from Alexandria,? 


1JIn particular, J. Wellhausen formerly advocated this supposition ; 
cf. his observations in F, Bleek’s Hinlettung im das A, T.4, Berlin, 1878, p. 
578, and, previously, in Der Text der Biicher Sanwielis untersucht, Gottingen, 
1871, p. 11. But the very example which he adduces in the latter passage 
supports our view. In 1 Sam. 47-5, the verb mrafw is twice found, the first 
time intransitively, the second time transitively, corresponding respectively 
to the Niphal and Qal of Per Wellbausen rightly considers it to be incred- 
ible that the Seventy ‘‘ were unwilling or unable” to express ‘‘ the distinction 
of Qal and Hiphil, etc.,” by the use of two different Greek words. When, 
however, he traces back the double mratw, with its distinction of meaning, 
to the already existent popular usage of the contemporaries of the LXX (z.e., 
from the context—the Alexandrian Jews), he overlooks the fact that the 
transitive sense of wrafw is also Greek, The LXX avoided a change of verb 
because they desired to represent the same Hebrew root by the same Greek 
word, and in this case a Greek could make no objection.—Regarding another 
peculiarity of the LXX, viz., the standing use ‘“‘of the Greek aorist as an 
inchoative answering to the Hebrew perfect,” it is admitted by Wellhausen 
himself that ‘‘for this, connecting links were afforded by classical Greek.”’ 
—Wellhausen now no longer advocates the hypothesis of a ‘‘ Judeeo-Greek,”’ 
as he has informed the author by letter. 


2To the literary sources here indicated there have lately been added 
certain fragments of reports which refer to the Jewish War of Trajan, and ~ 
which were probably drawn up by an Alexandrian Jew: Pap. Par. 68 
(Notices, xviii. 2, p. 383 ff.), and Pap. Lond. 1 (Kenyon, p. 229 f.); cf. Schiirer, 
i, p. 58; further particulars and a new reading in U. Wilcken, Hin Aktens- 
tick zum jidischen Kriege Trajans, Hermes, xxvii. (1892), p. 464 ff. (see also 
Hermes, xxii. [1887], p. 487), and on this GGA. 1894, p. 749. Pap. Berol. 
8111 (BU. xi., p. 333, No. 341), is also connected with it. I cannot, how- 
ever willing, discover the slightest difference in respect of language be- 
tween the readable part of the fragments, which unfortunately is not very 
large, and the non-Jewish Papyri of the same period. Independently of their 
historical value, the fragments afford some interesting phenomena, e.g., 
kootwdta (Matt. 27°f, 284 koverwdta, Matt. 27° Cod. A rwarovdia; Cod. D 
has xovorovdta), axpetor SodAo. (Luke 171°, cf. Matt. 25%). The identification 
of the 8o10r lovdato. with the successors of the ’Agidaio: of the Maccabean 
period, which Wilcken advances, hardly commends itself; the expression 
does not refer toa party within Alexandrian Judaism, but is rather a self- 
applied general title of honour.—Wilcken, further, has in view the publication 
of another Papyrus fragment (Hermes, xxvil., p. 474), which contains an 
account of the reception of a Jewish embassy by the Emperor Claudius at 
Rome. (This publication has now seen the light; for all further particulars 
see the beginning of the author’s sketch, ‘‘ Newentdeckte Papyrus-Fragmente 
zur Geschichte des griechischen Judenthums,” in ThLZ, xxiii. (1898), p. 602 ff.) 
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but do their idioms bear comparison even in the slightest 
with the peculiarities of the LXX, which arose quite inci- 
dentally ?+ So long as no one can point to the existence of 
actual products of an original Judeo-Greek, we must be per- 
mitted to go on advocating the hypothesis, probable enough 
in itself, that it was never an actual living language at all. 
Thus the fact that the Alexandrian Old Testament is a 
translation is of fundamental importance for an all-round 
criticism of its syntax. Its ‘‘ Hebraisms”’ permit of no con- 
clusions being drawn from them in respect to the language 
actually spoken by the Hellenistic Jews of the period: they 
are no more than evidences of the complete disparity between 
Semitic and Greek syntax. It is another question, whether 
they may not have exercised an influence upon the speech of 
the readers of the next period: it is, of course, possible that 
the continually repeated reading of the written Judwo-Greek 
may have operated upon and transformed the “‘ feeling for 
language” of the later Jews and of the early Christians. In 
respect of certain lexical phenomena, this supposition may of 
course be made good without further trouble; the parts of the 
O. T. Apocrypha which were in Greek from the beginning, 
Philo, Josephus, Paul, the early Christian Epistle-writers, 
move all of them more or less in the range of the ethical and 
religious terms furnished by the LXX. It is also quite con- 
ceivable that some of the familiar formule and formulaic 
turns of expression found in the Psalms or the Law were 
1The relation which the language of the Prologue to Sirach bears to 
the translation of the book is of the utmost importance in this question. 
(Cf. the similar relation between the Prologue to Luke and the main con- 
stituent parts of the Gospel; see below, p. 76, note 2.) The Prologue is 
sufficiently long to permit of successful comparison: the impression cannot 
be avoided that it is an Alexandrian Greek who speaks here; in the book 
itself, a disguised Semite. The translator himself had a correct appre- 
hension of how such a rendering of a Semitic text into Greek differed from 
Greek—the language which he spoke, and used in writing the Prologue. 
He begs that allowance should be made for him, if his work in spite of all 
his diligence should produce the impression tio) réy Adkewy advvauetv: od yap 
ivoduvapmel abd ev Eavrots EBpaior) Acydueva Kal Stay meTaxOy cis Erépay yA@ooay. 
Whoever counts the Greek Sirach among the monuments of a ‘* Judwo-Greek,” 


thought of as a living language, must show why the translator uses Alex- 
andrian Greek when he is not writing as a translator, 
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borrowed from the one or the other, or again, that the occa- 
sional literary impressiveness is an intentional imitation of 
the austere and unfamiliar solemnity of that mode of speech 
which was deemed to be biblical. But any fundamental in- 
fluence of the LXX upon the syntactic, that is to say, the 
logical, sense of a native of Asia Minor, or of the West, is 
improbable, and it is in the highest degree precarious to con- 
nect certain grammatical phenomena in, say, Paul’s Hpistles 
straightway with casual similarities in the translation of the 
O. T. A more exact investigation of Alexandrian Greek will, 
as has been already signified, yield the result that far more of 
the alleged Hebraisms of the LXX than one usually supposes 
are really phenomena of Egyptian, or of popular, Greek." 
This brings us to the second point: the real language, 
spoken and written, of the Seventy Interpreters was the 
Egyptian Greek of the period of the Ptolemies. If, as 
translators, they had often, in the matter of syntax, to 
conceal or disguise this fact, the more spontaneously, in 
regard to their lexical work, could they do justice to the 
profuse variety of the Bible by drawing from the rich store 
of terms furnished by their highly-cultured environment. 
Their work is thus one of the most important documents 
of Egyptian Greek.? Conversely, its specifically Egyptian 
character can be rendered intelligible only by means of a 
comparison with all that we possess of the literary memorials 
of Hellenic Egypt from the time of the Ptolemies till about 
the time of Origen.? Since F. W. Sturz* began his studies 
1 References in regard to the truly Greek character of alleged Hebraisms 


in Josephus are given by U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff and Guil. Schmidt 
in the already-quoted study of the latter, pp. 515 f. and 421.—See below, p. 290f. 


2 Of. the remarks of Buresch, Rhein. Mus. fiir Philologic, N. F., xlvi. 
(1891), p. 208 ff. 


3In the rich Patristic literature of Egypt there lies much material 
for the investigation of Egyptian Greek. One must not overestimate here 
the “influence” of the LXX, particularly of its vocabulary. The Hgyptian 
Fathers doubtless got much from the colloquial language of their time, and 
the theory of borrowing from the LXX need not be constantly resorted to. 
The Papyri of the second and third centuries may be used as a standard 
of comparison. 


* De dialecto Macedonica et Alewandrina liber, Leipzig, 1808. 
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in this subject there has passed nearly a century, which has 
disclosed an infinite number of new sources. Why, if the 
Inscriptions in Egyptian Greek, when systematically turned 
to account, could put new life into Septuagint research even 
then, the Papyrus discoveries have now put us in the position 
of being able to check the Egyptian dialect by document—so 
to speak—through hundreds of years. A large part of the 
Papyri, for us certainly the most valuable, comes from the 
Ptolemaic period itself; these venerable sheets are in the 
original of exactly the same age as the work of the Jewish 
translators! which has come down to us in late copies. 
When we contemplate these sheets, we are seized with a 
peculiar sense of their most delightful nearness to us—one 
might almost say, of historical reality raised from the dead. 
In this very way wrote the Seventy—the renowned, the un- 
approachable—on the same material, in the same characters, 
and in the same language! Over their work the history of 
twenty crowded centuries has passed: originating in the 
self-consciousness of Judaism at a time of such activity as 
has never been repeated, it was made to help Christianity to 
become a universal religion ; it engaged the acuteness and the 
solicitude of early Christian Theology, and was to be found 
in libraries in which Homer and Cicero might have been 
sought for in vain; then, apparently, it was forgotten, but it 
continued still to control the many-tongued Christianity by 
means of its daughter-versions: mutilated, and no longer 
possessed of its original true form, it has come to us out of the 
past, and now proffers us so many enigmas and problems as 
to deter the approach not only of overweening ignorance but 
often of the diffidence of the ablest as well. Meanwhile the 
Papyrus documents of the same age remained in their tombs 
and beneath the rubbish ever being heaped upon them; but 
our inquiring age has raised them up, and the information 
concerning the past which they give in return, is also help- 
ful towards the understanding of the Greek Old Testament. 
They preserve for us glimpses into the highly-developed civi- 


1 We have Papyri of the very time of Ptolemy Il. Philadelphus, who 
plays such an important part in the traditions of the LXX, 
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lization of the Ptolemaic period: we come to know the stilted 
speech of the court, the technical terms of its industries, its 
agriculture and its jurisprudence; we see into the interior of 
the convent of Serapis, and into the family affairs which shrink 
from the gaze of history. We hear the talk of the people and 
theofficials—unaffected because they had no thought of making 
literature. Petitions and rescripts, letters, accounts and re- 
ceipts—of such things do the old documents actually consist ; 
the historian of national deeds will disappointedly put them 
aside; to the investigator of the literature only do they 
present some fragments of authors of greater importance. 
But in spite of the apparent triviality of their contents at 
first sight, the Papyri are of the highest importance for the 
understanding of the language of the LXX,! simply because 
they are direct sources, because they show the same conditions 
of life which are recorded in the Bible and which, so to speak, 
have been translated into Egyptian Greek. Naturally, the ob- 
scure texts of the Papyri will often, in turn, receive illumina- 
tion from the L:XX ; hence editors of intelligence have already 
begun to employ the LXX in this way, and the author is of 
opinion that good results may yet be obtained thereby. In 
some of the following entries he hopes, conversely, to have 
demonstrated the value of the Egyptian Papyri and Inscrip- 
tions for Septuagint research. It is really the pre-Christian 
sources which have been used;? but those of the early im- 

1 A portion at least of the Papyri might be of importance for the LXX 
even with respect to matters of form. The author refers to the official de- 
cisions, written by trained public functionaries, and approximately contem- 
poraneous with the LXX. While the orthography of the letters and other 
private documents is in part, as amongst ourselves, very capricious, there 
appears to him to be a certain uniformity in those official papers. One may 
assume that the LXX, as ‘“‘educated” people, took pains to learn the official 
orthography of their time. The Papyri have been already referred to in 
LXX-investigations by H. W. J. Thiersch, De Pentateuchi versione Alexandrina 
libri tres, Erlangen, 1841, p. 87 ff.; recently by B. Jacob, Das Buch Esther 
bei den LXX, ZAW. x. (1890), p. 241 ff. The Papyri are likewise of great 


value for the criticism of the Epistle of Aristeas; hints of this are given in 
the writings of Giac. Lumbroso. 

2 U. Wilcken is preparing a collection of Ptolemaic texts (DLZ. xiy. 
[1893], p. 265). Until this appears we are limited to texts which are scattered 
throughout the various editions, and of which some can hardly be utilised. 
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perial period also will yet yield rich results. One fact observa- 
tion appears to put beyond question, viz., the preference of 
the translators for the technical expressions of their surround- 
ings. They, too, understood how to spoil the Egyptians. 
They were very ready to represent the technical (frequently 
also the general) terms of the Hebrew original by the techni- 
cal terms in use in the Ptolemaic period.!' In this way they 
sometimes not only Egyptianised the Bible, but, to speak 
from their own standpoint, modernised it. Many peculiarities 
from which it might even be inferred that a text different 
from our own lay before them, are explained, as the author 
thinks, by this striving to make themselves intelligible to the 
Egyptians. Such a striving is not of course justifiable from 
the modern translator’s point of view; the ancient scholars, 
who did not know the concept ‘‘ historic,” worked altogether 
naively, and if, on that account, we cannot but pardon their 
obliteration of many historical and geographical particulars 
in their Bible, we may, as counterbalancing this, admire the 
skill which they brought to bear upon their wrongly-con- 
ceived task.2?- From such considerations arises the demand 
that no future lexicon to the LXX? shall content itself. with 
the bringing forward of mere equations ; in certain cases the 


1Tt is specially instructive to notice that terms belonging to the lan- 
guage of the court were employed to express religious conceptions, just as 
conversely the word Grace, for instance, is prostituted by servility or irony 
amongst ourselves, Legal phraseology also came to be of great importance 
in religious usage. 


2 Quite similar modernisings and Germanisings of technical terms are 
found also in Luther’s translation. Luther, too, while translating apparently 
literally, often gives dogmatic shadings to important terms in theology and 
ethics; the author has found it specially instructive to note his translation of 
Paul’s viol de0d by Kinder Gottes (children of God), of vids @eod by Sohn Gottes 
(Son of God). Luther’s dogmatic sense strove against an identical rendering 
of vids in both cases: he was unwilling to call Christians sons of God, or 
Jesus Christ the child of God, and in consequence made a distinction in the 
word vids. We may also remember the translation of vénua in 2 Cor. 10° by 
Vernunft (reason), whereby biblical authority was found for the doctrine fides 
praecedit intellectum. 

3 The clamant need of a Lexicon to the LXX is not to be dismissed by 
pointing to the miserable condition of the Text. The knowledge of the lexical 
conditions is itself a preliminary condition of textual criticism. 
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Greek word chosen does not represent the Hebrew original 
at all, and it would be a serious mistake to suppose that the 
LXX everywhere used each particular word in the sense of 
its corresponding Hebrew. Very frequently the LXX did 
not translate the original at all, but made a substitution 
for it, and the actual meaning of the word substituted is, 
of course, to be ascertained only from Egyptian Greek. A 
lexicon to the LXX will thus be able to assert a claim to 
utility only if it informs us of what can be learned, with 
regard to each word, from Egyptian sources. In some places 
the original was no longer intelligible to the translators ; we 
need only remember the instances in which they merely trans- 
cribed the Hebrew words—even when these were not proper 
names. But, in general, they knew Hebrew well, or had 
been well instructed in it. If then, by comparison of their 
translation with the original, there should be found a differ- 
ence in meaning between any Hebrew word and its corre- 
sponding Greek, it should not be forthwith concluded that 
they did not understand it: it is exactly such cases that not 
seldom reveal to us the thoughtful diligence of these learned 
men. 


What holds good of the investigation of the LXX in 
the narrower sense must also be taken into consideration in 
dealing with the other translations of Semitic originals into Greek. 
Peculiarities of syntax and of style should not in the first 
instance be referred to an alleged Judeo-Greek of the trans- 
lators, but rather to the character of the original. We must, 
in our linguistic criticism, apply this principle not only to 
many of the Old Testament Apocryphal writings, but also to 
the Synoptic Gospels, in so far, at least, as these contain ele- 
ments which originally were thought and spoken in Aramaic.} 

1 The author cannot assent to the thesis of Winer (see the passage re- 
ferred to above, p. 67, note 2), viz., that if we are to ascertain what was the 
“independent” (as distinct, 7.¢., from the LXX-Greek, which was conditioned 
by the original) Greek of the Jews, we must rely ‘upon the narrative style 
of the Apocryphal books, the Gospels, and the Acts of the Apostles”. 
There are considerable elements in “the” Apocrypha and in “the” Gospels 
which, as translations, are as little ‘‘ independent” as the work of the LXX.— 


With regard also tocertain portions of the Apocalypse of John, the question must 
be raised as to whether they do not in some way go back to a Semitic original, 
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So far as regards these Apocryphal books, the non-existence 
of the original renders the problem more difficult, but the 
investigator who approaches it by way of the L.XX will be 
able to reconstruct the original of many passages with con- 
siderable certainty, and to provide himself, at least in some 
degree, with the accessories most required. The case is less 
favourable in regard to the Synoptic sayings of Jesus, as also 
those of His friends and His opponents, which belong to the 
very earliest instalment of the pre- Hellenistic Gospel-tradition. 
We know no particulars about the translation into Greek of 
those portions which were originally spoken and spread abroad 
in the Palestinian vernacular ; we only know, as can be per- 
ceived from the threefold text itself, that ‘‘ they interpreted as 
best they could’’.t The author is unable to judge how far 
retranslation into Aramaic would enable us to understand 
the Semitisms which are more or less clearly perceived in the 
three texts, and suspects that the solution of the problem, 
precisely in the important small details of it, is rendered 
difficult by the present state of the text, in the same way as 
the confusion of the traditional text of many portions of the 
LXX hinders the knowledge of tts Greek. But the work 
rmoust be done: the veil, which for the Greek scholar rests 
over the Gospel sayings, can be, if not fully drawn aside, 
yet at least gently lifted, by the consecrated hand of the 
specialist.2 Tull that is done we must guard against the 


1 Cf. Jiilicher, Hinleitung in das N. T., 1st and 2nd ed., Freiburg (Baden) 
and Leipzig, 1894, p. 235; important observations by Wellhausen in GGA. 
1896, p. 266 ff—We must at all events conceive of this kind of translation as 
being quite different from the translation of Josephus’s Jewish War from 
Aramaic, which was undertaken in the same half-century, and which might 
be called “scientific” (cf. p. 67, note 1 above). Josephus desired to impress 
the literary public: the translators of the Logia desired to delineate Christ 
before the eyes of the Greek Christians. The very qualities which would 
have seemed ‘‘barbaric” to the taste of the reading and educated classes, 
made upon the Greeks who ‘would see Jesus” the impression of what was 
genuine, venerable—in a word, biblical. 

2The author recalls, for instance, what is said in Wellhausen’s Israelit- 
ische und Jiidische Geschichte, Berlin, 1894, p. 312, note 1—Meanwhile this 
important problem has been taken in hand afresh by Arnold Meyer (Jesu 
Muttersprache, Freiburg (Baden) and Leipzig, 1896) and others; cf. especially 
G. Dalman, Die Worte Jesu, vol. i., Leipzig, 1898. 
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‘illusion! that an Antiochian or Ephesian Christian (even if, 
like Paul, he were a product of Judaism) ever really spoke as 
he may have translated the Logia-collection, blessed—and 
cramped—as he was by the timid consciousness of being 
permitted to convey the sacred words of the Son of God to 
the Greeks. "Perhaps the same peculiarities which, so far as 
the LXX were concerned, arose naturally and unintention- 
ally, may, in the translators of the Lord’s words, rest upon 
a conscious or unconscious liturgical feeling: their reading 
of the Bible had made them acquainted with the sound, 
solemn as of the days of old, of the language of prophet and 
psalmist; they made the Saviour speak as Jahweh spoke 
to the fathers, especially when the original invited to such 
a procedure. Doubtless they themselves spoke differently ? 
and Paul also spoke differently,? but then the Saviour also 
was different from those that were His. 


Among the biblical writings a clear distinction can be 
traced between those that are translations, or those portions 
that can be referred to a translation, and the other genus, 
viz., those in Greek from the first. The authors of these be- 
longed to Alexandria, to Palestine, or to Asia Minor. Who 
will assert that those of them who were Jews (leaving out 
of account those who belonged to Palestine) each and all 
spoke Aramaic—to say nothing of Hebrew—as their native 


1 Also against the unmethodical way in which peculiarities in the 
diction of Paul, for example, are explained by reference to mere external 
similarities in the Synoptics. What a difference there is—to take one in- 
structive example—between the Synoptical éy 76 &pyovr: ty Samovloy (Mark 
3 % ete.) and the Pauline éy XpicrG “Inood! See the author’s essay Die 
neutestamentliche Hormel “in Christo Jesu” untersucht, pp. 15 and 60. 

2 Compare the prologue to Luke’s Gospel. The author is unaware 
whether the task of a comparative investigation with regard to the languages 
of the translated and the independent parts respectively of the Gospels has 
as yet been performed. The task is necessary—and well worth while. 


3 Hiven in those cases in which Paul introduces his quotations from the 
LXX without any special formula of quotation, or without other indication, 
the reader may often recognise them by the sound. They stand out distinctly 
from Paul’s own writing, very much as quotations from Luther, for example, 
stand out from the other parts of a modern controversial pamphlet. 
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tongue? We may assume that a Semitic dialect was known 
among the Jews of Alexandria and Asia Minor, but this 
cannot be exalted into the principle of a full historical 
criticism of their language. It seems to the writer that their 
national connection with Judaism is made, too hastily, and 
with more imagination than judgment, to support the in- 
ference of a (so to speak) innate Semitic “feeling for lan- 
guage”. But the majority of the Hellenistic Jews of the 
Dispersion probably spoke Greek as their native tongue: 
those who spoke the sacred language of the fathers had 
only learned it later! It is more probable that their Hebrew 
would be Grecised than that their Greek would be Hebraised. 
For why was the Greek Old Testament devised at all? Why, 
after the Alexandrian translation was looked upon as sus- 
picious, were new Greek translations prepared? Why do 
we find Jewish Inscriptions in the Greek language,? even 
where the Jews lived quite by themselves, viz., in the Roman 
catacombs? The fact is, the Hellenistic Jews spoke Greek, 
prayed in Greek, sang psalms in Greek, wrote in Greek, and 
produced Greek literature ; further, their best minds thought 
in Greek. While we may then continue, in critically examin- 
ing the Greek of a Palestinian writer, to give due weight 
to the influence of his Semitic “‘ feeling for language,’”’—an 
influence, unfortunately, very difficult to test—the same pro- 
cedure is not justified with regard to the others. How should 
the Semitic “spirit of language”’ have exercised influence 


1 This was probably the case, é.g., with Paul, who according to Acts 214° 
could speak in the ‘‘Hebrew language”. That means probably the Aramaic. 


2So far as the author is aware no Jewish Inscription in Hebrew is 
known outside of Palestine before the sixth century a.p.; ¢f. Schiirer, ii., 
p. 543 (= iii, p. 93 f£.) [Hng. Trans., ii., ii., p. 284], and, generally, the 
references given there. 

3 Aristotle rejoiced that he had become acquainted with a man, a Jew 
of Coele-Syria, who ‘EAAnvids jv, ov TH diarexre Mévov, GAAG Kad TH Wuxf 
(Josephus, c. Ap. i. 22).—The sentence (De confusione ling. § 26) [M.i., p. 424], 
Zor Bt ds uty “EBpator A€éyouor “pavoundA,” ws St Hmets ‘ dmroarpoph Geod,” is of 
great interest in regard to Philo’s opinion as to his own language: he felt 
himself to be a Greek. Of. H. A. A. Kennedy, Sources of New Testament 
Greek, Edinburgh, 1895, p. 54, and the present writer’s critique of this book 


GGA, 1896, p. 761 ff. 
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over them? And how, first of all indeed, over those early 
Christian authors who may originally have been pagans? 
This ‘spirit’ must be kept within its own sphere ; the 
investigator of the Greek of Paul and of the New Testament 
epistle-writers must first of all exorcise it, if he would see 
his subject face to face. We must start from the philological 
environment in which, as a fact of history, we find these 
authors to be, and not from an improbable and, at best, in- 
definable, linguistic Traducianism. The materials from which 
we can draw the knowledge of that philological environment 
have been preserved in sufficient quantity. In regard to the 
vocabulary, the Alexandrian Bible stands in the first rank : 
it formed part of the environment of the people, irrespective 
of whether they wrote in Alexandria, Asia Minor or Europe, 
since it was the international book of edification for Hellen- 
istic Judaism and for primitive Christianity. We must, of 
course, keep always before us the question whether the terms 
of the LXX, in so far as they were employed by those who 
came after, had not already undergone some change of mean- 
ing in their minds. Little as the lexicon of the LXX can be 
built up by merely giving the Greek words with their corre- 
sponding Hebrew originals, just as little can Jewish or early 
Christian expressions be looked upon as the equivalents of 
the same expressions as previously used by the LXX. Even 
in express quotations one must constantly reckon with the 
possibility that a new content has been poured into the old 
forms. The history of religious terms—and not of religious 
ones only—shows that they have always the tendency to be- 
come richer or poorer ; in any case, to be constantly altering. 
Take the term Spirit (Geist). Paul, Augustine, Luther, 
Servetus, the modern popular Rationalism: all of these 
apprehend it differently, and even the exegete who is well 
schooled in history, when he comes to describe the biblical 
thoughts about Spirit, finds it difficult to free himself from 
the philosophical ideas of his century. How differently 


1 Acute observations on this point will be found in J. Freudenthal’s 
Die Flavius Josephus beigelegte Schrift Ueber die Herrschaft der Vernunft, 
Breslau, 1869, p. 26 f. 
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must the Colossians, for example, have conceived of Angels, 
as compared with the travelling artisan who has grown up 
under the powerful influences of ecclesiastical artistic tra- 
dition, and who prays to his guardian angel! What changes 
has the idea of God undergone in the history of Christianity 
—trom the grossest anthropomorphism to the most refined 
spiritualisation! One might write the history of religion 
as the history of religious terms, or, more correctly, one 
must apprehend the history of religious terms as being a 
chapter in the history of religion. In comparison with the 
powerful religious development recorded in the Hebrew Old 
Testament, the work of the Seventy presents quite a differ- 
ent phase: it does not close the religious history of Israel, 
but it stands at the beginning of that of Judaism, and the 
saying that the New Testament has its source in the Old 
is correct only if by the Old Testament one means the book 
as it was read and understood in the time of Jesus. The 
Greek Old Testament itself was no longer understood in the 
imperial period as it was in the Ptolemaic period, and, again, 
a pagan Christian in Rome naturally read it otherwise than 
a man like Paul. What the author means may be illustrated 
by reference to the Pauline idea of Faith. Whether Paul dis- 
covered it or not does not in the meantime concern us. At 
all events he imagined that it was contained in his Bible, 
and, considered outwardly, he was right. In reality, how- 
ever, his idea of faith is altogether new: no one would think 
of identifying the riotis of the LXX with the rioris of Paul. 
Now the same alteration can be clearly perceived in other 
conceptions also; it must be considered as possible in all, at 
least in principle; and this possibility demands precise ex- 
amination. Observe, for example, the terms Spirit, Flesh, 
Life, Death, Law, Works, Angel, Hell, Judgment, Sacrifice, 
Righteousness, Love. The lexicon of the Bible must also 
discuss the same problem in respect of expressions which are 
more colourless in a religious and ethical sense. The men of 
the New Testament resembled the Alexandrian translators in 
bringing with them, from their “‘ profane’ surroundings, the 
most varied extra-biblical elements of thought and speech, 
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When, then, we undertake to expound the early Christian 
writings, it is not sufficient to appeal to the LXX, or to the 
terms which the LXX may use in a sense peculiar to them- 
selves: we must seek to become acquainted with the actual 
surroundings of the New Testament authors. In what other 
way would one undertake an exhaustive examination of these 
possible peculiar meanings? Should we confine ourselves to 
the LXX, or even to artificially petrified ideas of the LXX,— 
what were that but a concession to the myth of a “ biblical” 
Greek? The early Christian writings, in fact, must be taken 
out of the narrow and not easily-illuminated cells of the 
Canon, and placed in the sunshine and under the blue sky 
of their native land and of their own time. There they will 
find companions in speech, perhaps also companions in 
thought. There they take their place in the vast phenome- 
non of the cow7. But even this fact, in several aspects of it, 
must not be conceived of mechanically. One must neither 
imagine the cow to be a uniform whole, nor look upon the 
early Christian authors, all and sundry, as co-ordinate with 
a definite particular phenomenon like Polybius. In spite of 
all the consanguinity between those early Christian Greeks 
and the literary representatives of universal Greek, yet the 
former are not without their distinguishing characteristics. 
Certain elements in them of the popular dialect reveal the 
fact of their derivation from those healthy circles of society 
to which the Gospel appealed: the victorious future of those 
obscure brotherhoods impressively announces itself in new 
technical terms, and the Apostles of the second and third 
generation employ the turns of expression, understood or not 
understood, used by Paul, that “ great sculptor of language ”’.1 

It is thus likewise insufficient to appeal to the vocabu- 
lary and the grammar of the contemporary “ profane”’ litera- 
ture. This literature will doubtless afford the most instructive 
discoveries, but, when we compare it with the direct sources 
which are open to us, it is, so far as regards the language 
of the early Christian authors, only of secondary importance. 


1 The author adopts this easily enough misunderstood expression from 
Buresch, Rh. Mus. f. Phil,, N, F., xlvi. (1891), p. 207. 
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These direct sources are the Inscriptions! of the imperial 
period. Just as we must set our printed Septuagint side by 
side with the Ptolemaic Papyri, so must we read the New 
Testament in the light of the opened folios of the Inscrip- 
tions. The classical authors reach us only in the traditional 
texts of an untrustworthy later period; their late codices 
cannot give us certain testimony with regard to any so-called 
matters of form, any more than the most venerable uncials 
of the New Testament can let us know how, say, the Letter 
to the Romans may have looked in its original form. If 
we are ever in this matter to reach certainty at all, then it 
is the Inscriptions and the Papyri which will give us the 
nearest approximation to the truth. Of course even they do 
not present us with unity in matters of form ; but it would be 
something gained if the variety which they manifest through- 
out were at least to overthrow the orthodox confidence in the 
trustworthiness of the printed text of the New Testament, 
and place it among the ‘“‘externals”. Here, too, must we do 
battle with a certain ingenuous acceptation of the idea of 
Inspiration. Just as formerly there were logically-minded 
individuals who held that the vowel-points in the Hebrew 
text were inspired, so even to-day there are those here and 
there who force the New Testament into the alleged rules 
of a uniform orthography. But by what authority—unless 
by the dictate of the Holy Spirit—will any one support the 
notion that Paul, for instance, must have written the Greek 
form of the name David in exactly the same way as Mark 
or John the Divine ? 

But the help which the Inscriptions afford in the cor- 
rection of our printed texts, is not so important as the service 


1 When the author (in 1894) wrote the above, he was unaware that HE. L. 
Hicks, in The Classical Review, 1887, had already begun to apply the In- 
scriptions to the explanation of the N. T. W. M. Ramsay called attention 
to this, and gave new contributions of his own in he Expository Times, vol. 
x., p. 9 ff. A short while ago I found a very important little work in the 
University Library at Heidelberg, which shows that the Inscriptions had 
begun to be drawn from a hundred years ago: the booklet, by Io, HK. Imm. 
Walch, is called Observationes in Matthaeum ex graecis inscriptionibus, Jena, 
1779, and is not without value even at the present day. 
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they render towards the understanding of the language itself. 
It may be that their contents are often scanty ; it may be that 
hundreds of stones, tiresomely repeating the same mono- 
tonous formula, have only the value of a single authority, 
yet, in their totality, these epigraphic remains furnish us 
with plenty of material—only, one should not expect too 
much of them, or too little. The author is not now thinking 
of the general historical contributions which they afford for 
the delineation of the period—such as we must make for 
Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, Europe, if we would understand 
the biblical writings (though for that purpose nothing can 
be substituted for them); but rather of their value for the 
history of the language of the Greek Bible, and particularly 
of the New Testament. Those witnesses in stone come 
before us with exactly the same variety as to time and place 
as we have to take into account when dealing with these 
writings : the period of most of them, and the original locality 
of nearly all, can be determined with certainty. They afford 
us wholly trustworthy glimpses into certain sections of the 
sphere of ideas and of the store of words which belonged to 
certain definite regions, at a time when Christian churches 
were taking their rise, and Christian books being written. 
Further, that the religiows conceptions of the time may re- 
ceive similar elucidation is a fact that we owe to the numerous 
sacred Inscriptions. In these, it may be observed that there 
existed, here and there, a terminology which was fixed, and 
which to some extent consisted of liturgical formule. When, 
then, particular examples of this terminology are found 
not only in the early Christian authors, but in the LXX as 
well, the question must be asked: Do the Christian writers 
employ such and such an expression because they are familiar 
with the Greek Bible, or because they are unaffectedly speak- 
ing the language of their neighbourhood? If we are dealing, 
e.g., with the Inscriptions of Asia Minor and the Christians 
of Asia Minor, the natural answer will be: Such expressions 
were known to any such Christian from his environment, 
before ever he read the LXX, and, when he met them again 
in that book, he had no feeling of having his store of words 
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enlarged, but believed himself to be walking, so to speak, on 
known ground: since, happily for him, there was no Schleus- 
ner at his disposal, when he found those expressions in the 
LXX—where, in their connection, they were perhaps more 
pregnant in meaning, perhaps less so,—he read them with 
the eyes of an inhabitant of Asia Minor, and possibly emas- 
culated them. For him they were moulds into which he 
poured, according to his own natural endowment, now good, 
now less valuable, metal. The mere use of LXX-words on 
the part of an inhabitant of Asia Minor is no guarantee that 
he is using the corresponding LXX-conceptions. Take as 
examples words like ayvds, tepds, dixavos, yunotos, ayabos, evoé- 
Beta, Opnokeia, apyvepeds, Tpodytns, Kvptos, Beds, ayyeXos, 
KtiaTns, cwTnpla, SiaOnkn, epyov, aiwv. With regard to all 
these words, and many others, common to both the LXX 
and the Inscriptions of Asia Minor of the imperial period, it 
will be necessary to investigate how far the Christians of Asia 
Minor introduced definite local shades of meaning into their 
reading of the Septuagint, and, further, how far they uncon- 
sciously took these shades of meaning into account either 
in their own use of them or when they heard them uttered 
by the Apostles. The same holds good of such expressions 
as embody the specifically favourite conceptions of primitive 
Christianity, ¢.g., the titles of Christ, vids Qeod, 6 KUpLos Hudv 
and cwtyp. The author has, with regard to the first of these, 
set forth in the following pages in more detail the reasons 
why we should not ignore the extra-biblical technical use 
of the expression,—a use which, in particular, is authen- 
ticated by the Inscriptions. A similar investigation with 
regard to the others could be easily carried out. Even if 
it could be established that “‘the’’ New Testament always 
employs these expressions in their original, pregnant, distinc- 
tively Christian sense, yet who will guarantee that hundreds 
of those who heard the apostolic preaching, or of the readers 
of the Epistles, did not understand the expressions in the 
faded formulaic sense, in regard to which they reflected as 
little or as much as when they read a votive Inscription 
in honour of the vids Qeod Augustus, or of another emperor 
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who was described as 6 xvpios juar, or of Apollo carp ? 
By the time of the New Testament there had set in a 
process of mutual assimilation! between the religious con- 
ceptions already current in Asia Minor on the one hand, 
and “biblical” and ‘Christian’? elements on the other. 
Biblical expressions became secularised ; heathen expressions 
gained ecclesiastical colouring, and the Inscriptions, as being 
the most impartial witnesses to the linguistic usage previous 
to New Testament times, are the sources which most readily 
permit us a tentative investigation of the process. 

Other elements, too, of the language of certain portions 
of the New Testament can not seldom be elucidated by 
parallels from the Inscriptions ; likewise much of the so-called 
syntax. M. Frankel? has indicated what an ‘“ extraordinary 
agreement in vocabulary and style” obtains between the 
Pergamenian Inscriptions of pre-Roman times and Polybius: 
it is proved, he thinks, that the latter, ‘“‘almost entirely 
wanting in a distinctive style of his own,” has ‘‘ assumed 
the richly but pedantically developed speech of the public 
offices of his time”. The Inscriptions of Asia Minor have, 
as the author thinks, a similar significance for the history 
of the language of the New Testament. It may be readily 
granted to the outsider that many of the observations which 
it is possible to take in this connection have, of course, 
“ only” a philological value ; he who undertakes them knows 
that he is obeying not only the voice of science but also the 
behests of reverence towards the Book of Humanity.’ 


The author has, here and there throughout the follow- 
ing pages, endeavoured to carry out in practice the ideas of 
method thus indicated. He would request that to these 


1 So far as the author can judge, this process shows itself more clearly 
in the Catholic and the Pastoral Epistles than in Paul. 

2 Altertiimer von Pergamon, viii. 1, Berlin, 1890, p. xvii. 

’ This matter is further dealt with in the author’s little work Die 
sprachliche Eirforschung der griechischen Bibel, ihr gegenwdrtiger Stand und 
thre Aufgaben, Giessen, 1898; cf. also GGA. 1896, pp. 761-769 ; 1898, pp. 120- 
124, and 920-923; ThLZ. xxi. (1896), p. 609 ff., and xxiii. (1898), p. 628 ff.; 
Theologische Rundschau, i. (1897-98), pp. 463-472. 
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should be added the observations that lie scattered through- 
out the other parts of this book. If he makes a further 
request for indulgence, he would not omit to emphasise that 
he is not thereby accommodating himself to the well-worn 
literary habit the real purpose of which is only the captatio 
benevolentiaec. The peculiar nature of the subject-matter, 
which first attracted the author, is certainly calculated to 
engender the feeling of modesty, unless, indeed, the inves- 
tigator has been possessed of that quality from the outset. 


ayyapetvo. 


Herodotus and Xenophon speak of the Persian dyyapor. 
The word is of Persian origin and denotes the royal couriers. 
From dyyapos is formed the verb ayyapevw, which is used, 
Mark 152! = Matt. 27 and Matt. 5“ (a saying of the Lord), 
in the sense of to compel one to something. EK. Hatch! finds 
the earliest application of the verb in a letter of Demetrius I. 
Soter to the high-priest Jonathan and the Jewish people: 
xerevo Sé pundé ayyapeverOas Ta “Lovdaiwy brofiyia, Joseph. 
Antt. xiii. 23. The letter was ostensibly written shortly 
before the death of the king, and, if this were so, we should 
have to date the passage shortly before the year 150 B.c. 
But against this assumption is to be placed the consideration 
that 1 Macc. 107°“, which was the source for the statement 
of Josephus, and which also quotes the said letter verbally, 
knows nothing of the passage in question. Indeed it rather 
appears that Josephus altered the passage, in which the 
remission of taxes upon the animals is spoken of (ver. ® «al 
mavTes abléTwoay TOUS Popous Kal THY KTHVOYV avTOV), SO as to 
make it mean that they should not be forced into public work. 
Even if, following Grimm,? we consider it possible that the 
passage in Maccabees has the same purport as the paraphrase 
of Josephus, yet the word—and it is only the word which 
comes into consideration here—must be assigned to Josephus, 
and, therefore, can be made to establish nothing in regard to 
the second century B.c., but only in regard to the first a.p, 


1 Hssays in Biblical Greek, Oxford, 1889, p. 37. 
2 HApAT. iii. (1858), p.155 f. 
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But we find the verb in use at a time much earlier than 
Hatch admitted. The Comedian Menander (+ 290 B.c.) uses 
it in Sicyon. iv. (Meineke, p. 952). It is twice employed in 
Pap. Flind. Petr. 11. xx.1 (252 B.c.), both times in reference to 
a boat used for postal service: tov trdpyovtos NéuBov ayyapev- 
Oévros b7rd cov and ayyapevoas Tov ’AvTikréous éuBov. 

This application of the word is established for the 
Egyptian dialect? of Greek by the Inscription from the 
Temple of the Great Oasis (49 4.D.),? in which there is other 
linguistic material bearing on the Greek Bible, and to which 
Hatch has already called attention: pdt AauwBavew pndé 
aryyapevew ef py Tives eud SiTrA@paTa éxwor. 

In view of these facts the usage of the verb in the 
Synoptists* and Josephus falls into a more distinct historical 
connection: the word, originally applied only to a Persian 
institution, had gained a more general sense as early as the 
third century B.c.° This sense, of course, was itself a tech- 
nical one at first, as can be seen from the Papyrus and the 
Inscription as well as from Josephus, but the word must 
have become so familiar that the Evangelists could use it 
quite generally for to compel. 


adergds. 


The employment of the name brother to designate the 
members of Christian communities is illustrated by the 


1 Mahafty, ii. [64]. 

2 The Persian loan-word recalls the Persian dominion over Egypt: cf. 
mapddeioos below.—It may appear strange that the LXX do not use &yyapos, 
etc., though Naar, perhaps also derived from the Persian, is found in 
those portions which belong to the Persian period, and might have prompted 
them to use a cognate Greek substantive. But they translate both it and 
the Aramaic NAN in every passage by émoroAd, just because there was not 
any Greek word formed from tiyyapos for letter.—For the orthography 
eyyapedw cf. III. i. 1 below. 

3 OIG. iii. No. 4956, A 21. 

4 What is the Aramaic word which is rendered by ayyapedw in Matt. 54? 

5 Of. Buresch, Rhein. Mus. fiir Philologie, N. F., xlvi. (1891), p. 219: 
“The Persian loan-word dyyapedw, which was naturalised at a very early date, 
must haye come to be much used in the vernacular—it is still found in the 
common dialect of Modern Greek”. 
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similar use, made known to us by the Papyri, of dderdos 
in the technical language of the Serapeum at Memphis. 
See the detailed treatment of it in A. Peyron,! Leemans,? 
Brunet de Presle,* and Kenyon.4*—dder¢és also occurs in the 
usage of religious associations of the imperial period as 
applied to the members, ¢f. Schiirer, in the Sitzwngsberichte 
der Berliner Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1897, p. 207 ff., and 
Cumont, Hypsistos, Brussels, 1897, p. 13. 


7 if 
avaoTpepomat. 


The moral signification se gerere in 2 Cor. 1”, Eph. 2%, 
1 Pet. 11’, 2 Pet. 2%, Heb. 10, 13%, 1 Tim. 3”, is illustrated 


by Grimm,’ needlessly, by the analogy of the Hebrew qo. 


It is found in the Inscription of Pergamus No. 224 A® 
(middle of the second century B.c.), where it is said of some 
high official of the king év maou Kalipots auéuTrTws Kal adjeds 
avactpepouevos.—Further examples in ITT. i. 1. 


avapdaravTos. 
LXX Lev. 13“ = 72, forehead-bald, frequent in personal 
descriptions in the Papyri of 237, 230 and 225 B.c.;" of. ava- 
paravropa = Maa, LXX Lev. 138% *, 


avahépo. 

In 1 Pet. 2% it is said of Christ: ds Tas duaptias judv 
autos avnveycev ev TO THpaTe avTov émi 7O EvXov, (va Tals 
apaptias amroyevouevot TH SiKatocvyn Sjxowmpev. Many com- 
mentators consider the expression avadépew Tas dpaprtias to 


1 Papyrt Graeci regu Taurinensis muset Aegyptii, i. Turin, 1826, p. 60 ff. 

2T., pp. 53 and 64. 3 Notices, xviii, 2, p. 308. oo Easy 

> Ch. G. Wilkit Clavis Novi Testamenti philologica*, Leipzig, 1888, p. 28. 

6 Frankel, p. 129. The word occurs also in Polybius in the same sense, 
W. Schulze has also called the attention of the author to the Inscription of 
Sestos (c. 120 B.c.), line 27; on this cf, W. Jerusalem, Wiener Studien, i. (1879), 
p. 53. 

” For particular references see Mahaffy, i. (1891), Index [88], cf. Kenyon, 
p. 46; Notices, xviii. 2, p.131. For the etymology, W. Schulze, Quaestiones 


epicae, Giitersloh, 1892, p, 464; the dvapadrayriaois in Aristot. H, A. iii, 11 
presupposes @vapdAaytos. 
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be a quotation of LXX Is. 53” «al aités duaptias rohdav 
avynveyke and demand that it be understood in the same sense 
asin Isaiah:! to bear sins, i.e., to suffer punishment for sins. 
But even granting that the whole section is pervaded by 
reminiscences of Is. 53, yet it is not scientifically justifiable 
to assert that the writer must have used avadépew in the very 
sense of the original which he followed. The cases are not 
few in which phrases from the LXX, given word for word, 
and introduced by the solemn formule of quotation, have 
acquired another sense from the particular new context into 
which they are brought. The early Christian authors do not 
quote with that precision as to form and substance which 
must needs be shown in our own scientific investigations ; 
these “‘ practical’? exegetes, in their simple devoutness, have 
an ethical and religious purpose in their quotations, not a 
scientific one. Thus their references cannot properly be 
called quotations at all: sayings, in our pregnant use of that 
term, would be the preferable expression. The “ practical”’ 
exegetes of every age have considered the same absolute 
freedom with regard to the letter as their natural privilege. 
In regard to our passage, the addition of émi 76 EvAov makes 
it certain that, even if the allusion is to Isaiah, dvadépew 
cannot be explained by its possible? meaning in the Greek 
translation of the book. If to bear be made to mean to suffer 
punishment, then the verb would require to be followed* by 
érl T@ EVA@: él cum acc. at once introduces the meaning to 
carry wp to. 

What then is meant by Christ bearing our sins in His 
body wp to the tree? Attention is commonly called to the 
frequently occurring collocation dvagpépew te él Oo Ovova- 
orypvov, and from this is deduced the idea that the death of 
Christ is an expiatory sacrifice. But this attempt at explana- 
tion breaks down* when it is observed that it is certainly 
not said that Christ laid Himself upon the tree (as the altar) ; 


1 So with Heb. 9%, 

2 Tf, that is to say, the LXX treated the conceptions avapépew and NW) 
as equivalent. ie 

3, Kiihl, Meyer, xii, 5 (1887), p. 165, 4 Of. Kiihl, p. 166 £, 
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itis rather the duaptia: )udv that form the object of avadéepey, 
and it cannot be said of these that they were offered up. 
That would be at least a strange and unprecedented mode 
of expression. The simplest explanation will be this: when 
Christ bears up to the cross the sins of men, then men have 
their sins no more; the bearing wp to is a taking away. ‘The 
expression thus signifies quite generally that Christ took away 
our sins by His death: there is no suggestion whatever of the 
special ideas of substitution or sacrifice. 

This explanation, quite satisfactory in itself, appears to 
the author to admit of still further confirmation. In the 
contract Pap. Flind. Petr. i. xvi.2! (230 B.c.), the following 
passage occurs: epi dé @y avTiNéyw avadepomey [........ ] 
operrnuatov KpLOnoopa em’ "Aokdnmiddov. The editor re- 
stores the omission by wy eis éwé, and so reads avadepopévav 
eis éué. In this he is, in our opinion, certainly correct 
as to the main matter. No other completion of the participle 
is possible, and the connection with the following clauses 
requires that the dvadhepoueva ofevrkjuara should stand in 
relation to the “I” of dvtiuAéyw. It can hardly be determined 
whether precisely the preposition eis? be the proper restora- 
tion, but not much depends on that matter. In any case the 
sense of the passage is this: as to the opetAnuata avadhepopueva 
upon (or against) me, against which I protest, I shall let myself be 
judged by Asklepiades.* Itis a priori probable that avadépew ta 
dpeAjpara is a forensic technical expression: he who imposes‘ 
the debts of another upon a third desires to free the former 


1 Mahafty, i. [47]. 

2 emi were equally possible; cf. p. 91, note 1. 

5 Mahaffy, i. [48], translates: “‘ But concerning the debts charged against 
me, which I dispute, I shall submit to the decision of Asklepiades”’. 

4It is true that avapépew occurs also in the technical sense of referre 
(cf., besides the dictionaries, A. Peyron, i., p. 110), frequently even in the LXX, 
and one might also translate the clause: as to the debts alleged (before the 
magistracy) against me; dvapépeww would then mean something like sue for. 
But the analogies from the Attic Orators support the above explanation. In 
LXX 1 Sam. 20 dvolow ra nan em oé, we have dvapépw in a quite similar 


sense. Cf. Wellhausen, Der Text der Bb. Sam., p. 1164., for the origin of this 
translation. 
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from the payment of the same. The Attic Orators! employ 
dvaépevy éri in exactly the same way: Aisch. 3, 215, tas amo 
TovTwY aitias dvoicew em’ éué; Isocr. 5, 82, jv avevéyens avTav 
Tas mpdkers éml. Tovs covs mpoydvous. 

That the technical expression was known to the writer 
of the Epistle cannot of course be proved, but it is not 
improbable.? In that case his avadépew would take on its 
local colour. The sins of men are laid wpon the cross, as, in 
a court of law, a debt in money*is removed from one and 
laid upon another. Of course the expression must not be 
pressed: the writer intends merely to establish the fact that 
Christ in His death has removed the sins of men. The nerve 
of the striking image which he employs lies in the correlative 
idea that the sins of men lie no more upon them. The 
forensic metaphor in Col. 2 is at least quite as bold, but 
is in perfect harmony with the above: Christ has taken the 
xetpoypapov, drawn up against mankind, out of the way, 
nailing it to His cross. 


avTidnTr@p.* 


Frequent in the LXX, especially in the Psalms; also in 
Sirach 13”, Judith 94; nearly always used of God as the 
Helper of the oppressed. Not hitherto authenticated in 
extra-biblical literature.’ The word is found in Pap. Lond. 
xxill.° (158-157 B.c.), in a petition to the king and queen, in 
which the petitioner says that he finds his catagvy7) in them, 
and that they are his dvtiAnprtopes; cf. the similar con- 
junction of catapvyy and avTiAjprtwp in LXX 2 Sam. 22%. 


1A, Blackert, De praepositionwm apud oratores Atticos usw quaestiones 
selectae, Marp. Catt., 1894, p. 45. 

2 Of. also the other forensic expressions of the section: xpivew ver. 8, 
and dikaoctvn ver. 4, 

3 Sin is often viewed as a debt in the early Christian sphere of thought. 
—Cf. III. iii. 2 below. 

4 With regard to the orthography, cf. the Programme of W. Schulze, 
Orthographica, Marburg, 1894, i., p. xiv. ff.; Winer-Schmiedel, § 5, 30 (p. 64). 

5 « Peculiar to the LXX,” Cremer’, p. 554 (= °587). 

6 Kenyon, p. 38. 
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avTianpapis. 

Frequent, in the LXX and the Apocryphal books, for 
Help. This meaning is not? peculiar to ‘ biblical” Greek, 
but occurs frequently in petitions to the Ptolemies: Pap. Par. 
26% (163-162 B.c.), Pap. Lond. xxiii.4 (158-157 B.c.), Pap. Par. 
8° (181 B.c.), Pap. Lugd. A® (Ptolemaic period); always 
synonymous with Bo7dea. The last two passages yield 
the combination tuyely avTiAnuvrews™ which also occurs in 
2 Macc. 157 and 8 Macc. 2**.—See further III. i. 3 below. 

This meaning of the word (known also to Paul, 1 Cor. 
12 *), like that of avtiAjprtwp, was found by the LXX, 
as it appears, in the obsequious official language of the 
Ptolemaic period. One understands how they could, with- 
out the slightest difficulty, transfer such terms of the canting 
and covetous court speech to religious matters when one reads 
of the royal pair being addressed as tuds Tovs Deodvs peyiotous 
Kal avTiAnprropas, Pap. Lond. xxii.2 (158-157 B.c.); the 
worship of the monarch had emasculated the conception 
Geos, and thus avTuvjxpumrtop and avTidnuris had already 
acquired a kind of religious nimbus. 


akioua. 

The LXX translate the words MWpa (Esther 5°5, 77%), 
mam (Ps. 118 [119]”) and the Aramaic ya (Dan. bas 
which all mean request, desire, by a€iwpa. The “word occurs 
in 1 [3] Esd. 8* in the same sense. It is ‘‘ very infrequent 
in this signification; the lexica cite it, in prose, only from 
Plutarch, Conviv. disput. 1. 19 (p. 682 C)”®. The Inscriptions 


confirm the accuracy of its usage in the LXX: fragment of 
a royal decree to the inhabitants of Hierocomé (date ?) from 


1 For the orthography cf. p. 91, note 4. 
2 Contra Cremer’, p. 554 (= °587); Clavis?, p. 84. 


3 Notices, xviii. 2, p. 276. 4 Kenyon, p. 38. 
5 Notices, xviii. 2, p. 175. 6 Leemans, i., p. 3. 
7 Upon this cf. Leemans, i., p. 5. 8 Kenyon, p. 88. 


® Frénkel, Altertiimer von Pergamon, viii. 1, p. 18 £, 
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Tralles;1 a decree of the Abderites (before 146 8.0.) from 
Teos ;* Inscription of Pergamus No. 18 (soon after 263 B.c.).8 
“Tn all these examples the word signifies a request preferred 
before a higher tribunal, thus acquiring the sense of ‘petition’ 
or ‘memorial’ ”’*, 


ato. 
Of the construction 2 Macc. 14% ad tod Berrtiorov 
im the most honowrable way, in which one might suspect an 
un-Greek turn of expression, many examples can be found in 


the Inscriptions, as also in Dionysius of Halicarnassus and 
Plutarch.*® 


apetaroryia.® 


O. F. Fritzsche’ still writes Sirach 36 (4°16 in other 
editions) as follows: wAjcov Jiwv dpar Ta NOYyia Gov Kal aro 
THs 56Ens cov Tov Aadyv cov. M. W. L. de Wette implies the 
same text by his rendering: Fill Zion with the praise of Thy 
promises, and Thy people with Thy glory; he takes* dpas in the 
sense of laudibus extollere, celebrare, and thus the verbal trans- 
lation would run: Fill Zion, in order to extol Thy declarations, 
and Thy people with Thy glory. But against this Fritzsche? 
makes the objection that dpa: must stand here in the sense of 
NW), and this, again, should be taken as receive, obtain, although, 
indeed, such a meaning cannot be vouched for by any quite 
analogous example. But leaving aside the fact that it is not 
good procedure to illustrate an obscure translation by referring 


1 Waddington, iii. (Ph. Le Bas et W. H. Waddington, Inscriptions 
grecques et latines recueillies en Gréce et en Asie Mimewre, vol. iii., part 2, 
Paris, 1870), No. 1652 (p. 390). 

2 Bull. de corr. hell. iv. (1880), p. 50=Guil. Dittenberger, Sylloge 
imscriptionum Graecarum, Leipzig, 1883, No. 228. 

3 Frankel, p. 12. 4 Thid., p. 14. > References in Friinkel, p. 16. 

6 Upon this ef. also the investigations of Meister, Berichte der |Kgl. 
Sdchsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, 1891, p. 18 ff., to which Wendland 
has called attention (Deutsche Litteraturzeitung, 1895, p. 902). 

7 Libri apocryphi Veteris Testamenti Graece, Leipzig, 1871, p. 475. 
Similarly the corrected text of 1887 in the edition of L. van Ess, 

8 Cf. on this O. F, Fritzsche, HApAT, v. (1859), p. 201. 9 Tid. 
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to a meaning of the possible original which cannot be authen- 
ticated, the confusion of the parallelismus membrorum which, 
with their reading, disfigures the verse, must be urged against 
de Wette and Fritzsche.1 What then is the authority for 
this reading? The beginning of the verse has been handed 
down in the three principal Codices in the following forms :— 


SA mAncOVeLwVvapeTadoyLacon, 
B- mAnoovetmvapetanroyiacoov, 
BY wAnocvovetwvapaitaroyiacov. 


The last reading, that of the second reviser of B, has 
thus become the standard, except that the mAjcov of the 
others has been retained instead of the mAnctov which it 
gives. H. B. Swete? considers it probable that also the ape 
of NA is to be taken as equivalent to apav; in such case the 
current text would be supported by NA as well. But in 
reality the matter stands quite otherwise; it is B which 
gives the original text: mAfjcov Sumy apetadroyias cov,? RA 
is deduced from this by the hemigraphy of the oo in apera- 
ANoylacoou, and B? is a correction by the misunderstood NA. 
The unwillingness to recognise this true state of the case 
(Fritzsche says of B’s reading: sed hoc quidem hic nullo 
modo locum habere potest) and indeed, to go further back, the 
alteration * which was made by the reviser of B, who mis- 
understood the text, are due to a misconception of what 
apetadoyia meant. If we consult, e.g., Pape,® under dpera- 


1 De Wette, guided by a true feeling, has obviated this objection by 
rendering dpa by a substantive. 


? Textual-critical note to the passage in his edition of the LXX, 
Cambridge, 1887 ff. 


3 This is placed in the text by Tischendorf and Swete. 
4 From his standpoint a fairly good conjecture! 


> Naturally the word is not given in the lexica to the Greek Old Testa- 
ment or the Apocrypha; nor is it given by Tromm, either in the Concordance 
or in the accompanying Lexicon to the Hexapla by B. de Montfaucon and 
L. Bos. The Concordance of BE. Hatch and H. A. Redpath, Oxford, 1892 ff., 
which takes into account the variants of the most important manuscripts, was 
the first to bring the misunderstood word to its rightful position; although 
that book seems to err by excess of good when ié constructs from the clerical 
error of $A a new word dperardsyiov. 
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Aoyia, we find that its meaning is given as buffoonery (Possen- 
reisseret). Now it is clear that God cannot be invited to 
fill Zion with “‘aretalogy”’ in this sense; then comes the too 
precipitate deduction that the text must read differently, 
instead of the question whether the lexicon may not perhaps 
be in need of a correction. Even Symmachus, Ps. 29 [30] ®, 
could have answered the question: in that passage he renders 
the word 773 (shouting for joy) of the original by aperanoyia,' 
while he always translates it elsewhere by evdnuia. The 
equation of Symmachus, dapetadoyia = edpnuia, which can 
be inferred from this, and the parallelism of the passage in 
Sirach, aperaroyia || d0£a, mutually explain and support each 
other, and force us to the assumption that both translators 
used dpetanroyla sensu bono, i.e., of the glorifying of God. The 
assumption is so obvious as to require no further support; 
for, to argue from the analogies, it is indisputable that the 
word, the etymology of which is certainly clear enough, at 
first simply meant, as a matter of course, the speaking of the 
aperat, and only then received the bad secondary signification. 
As to the meaning of aper7 which is the basis of this usage, 
cf. the next article. 
apetn.? 

The observations of Hatch* upon this word have added 
nothing new to the article dpern in Cremer, and have ignored 
what is there (as it seems to the author) established beyond 
doubt, viz., that the LXX, in rendering WM) magnificence, 
splendour (Hab. 3° and Zech. 61) and nbn, glory, praise, 
by apery, are availing themselves of an already-existent 
linguistic usage. The meaning of dpetadoyia is readily 
deduced from this usage: the word signifies the same as is 
elsewhere expressed by means of the verbal constructions, 
LXX Is. 42% ras dperas avdtod [Oe0d] avayyédrewv, LXX 


1 Field, ii., p. 180. The Hexaplar Syriac thereupon in its turn took 
this word of Symmachus not as=ci¢nula, but as=acceptio eloquii, Field, ibid. 

2 Cf. p. 93, note 6. 3 Hssays, p. 40 f. 

4 That is, dperf as synonymous with dda. The word may be used in 
this sense in 4 Macc. 101° also (contra Cremer’, p. 154 = §, p. 164). 
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Is. 432 ras dperds pov [cov] Sinyeto Oar, 1 Pet. 2° ras aperas 
[Ocod] éEayyédreww. It seems to the author the most probable 
interpretation that the dperad of the last passage stands, as in 
the LXX, for lawdes, seeing that the phrase looks like an 
allusion to LXX Is. 42%, more clearly still to Is. 437%. 
One must nevertheless reckon with the possibility that the 
word is used here in a different sense, to which reference has 
recently been made by Sal. Reinach,’ and which no doubt 
many a reader of the above-cited passages from the LXX, 
not knowing the original, found in these phrases. Reinach, 
arguing from an Inscription from Asia Minor belonging to 
the imperial period, advocates the thesis? that dpe}, even in 
pre-Christian usage, could mean miracle, effet swrnaturel. He 
thinks that this is confirmed by a hitherto unobserved signi- 
fication of the word dpetaddyos, which, in several places, 
should not be interpreted in the usual bad sense of one who 
babbles about virtues, buffoon, etc., but rather as a technical 
designation of the interpréte de miracles, exégéte who occupied 
an official position in the personnel of certain sanctuaries.° 
The author is unable to speak more particularly about the 
latter point, although it does perhaps cast a clearer light 
upon our adpetaroyia. He believes however that he can point 
to other passages in which the dpery of God signifies, not the 
righteousness, nor yet the praise of God, but the manifestation 
of His power. Guided by the context, we must translate 
Joseph. Antt. xvi. 56, adOis éverap@ver TH apeThH Tod Oelov: 
he sinned, as if intoaicated, against God’s manifestation of His 
power.4 Still clearer is a passage from a hymn to Hermes, 
Pap. Lond. xlvi. 418 £.° :— 


7 Ay a a b) a /, 
Oppa TE wavTOTVVAS Tais cals apeTatot AGBoumt. 


1 Les Arétalogues dans Vantiquité, Bull. de corr. hell. ix. (1885), p. 257 ff. 
The present writer is indebted to W. Schulze for the reference to this essay. 

2P, 264. 3 P. 264 f. 

4 The correct interpretation in Cremer’, p. 153 (= 8, p. 168 £.), also points 
to this. But in the other passage there discussed after Krebs, Joseph. Antt, 
xvii. 55, dperh most probably denotes virtue. 

5 Kenyon, p. 78 f.; Wessely, i. p. 188; A. Dieterich, Abrawas, p. 64. 
The Papyrus was written in the fourth century a.D.; the present writer cannot 
decide as to the date of the composition, particularly of line 400 ff., but considers 
that it may, without risk, be set still further back, 
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The original has pavtocuvvais; the emendation pavto- 
ctvas (better than the alternative pavtoctvns also given by 
Kenyon) seems to be established! It can only mean: that 
I may obtain the art of clairvoyance by the manifestations of Thy 
power, and this meaning allows the text to remain otherwise 
unaltered (after A. Dieterich). This sense of dperat seems 
to have been unknown to other two editors; but they, too, 
have indicated, by their conjectures, that the word cannot 
signify virtues. Wessely? emends thus :— 


” A n a f > / 
Oppa TE MavTocVINS THS os Mepos avTiAdBoLp, 
and Herwerden ® writes :— 


dppa Te pavTocvny Tals cats apetaios (? yapiterct) AaBorps. 


We must in any case, in 2 Pet. 13, reckon with this 
meaning of dper%, still further examples of which could 
doubtless be found. A comparison of this passage with the 
Inscription which Reinach calls to his aid should exclude 
further doubt. This is the Inscription of Stratonicea in 
Caria, belonging to the earliest years of the imperial period,‘ 
which will subsequently often engage our attention; the 
beginning of it is given in full further on, in the remarks 
on the Second Epistle of Peter, and the author has there 
expressed the supposition that the beginning of the Epistle 
is in part marked by the same solemn phrases of sacred emo- 
tion as are used in the epigraphic decree. Be it only remarked 
here that the Oeta Svvapus is spoken of in both passages, and 
that apery, in the context of both, means marvel, or, if one 
prefers it, manifestation of power.° 


1 A, Dieterich, Abr., p. 65. 

2 Tn his attempt to restore the hymn, i., p. 29. 

3 Mnemosyne, xvi. (1888), p. 11. The present writer quotes from A, 
Dieterich, p. 65; cf. p. 51. 

4 OIG. iii., No. 2715 a, 6 = Waddington iii. 2, Nos. 519, 520 (p. 142), 

5 Cremer ‘7, p. 153 (=§, p. 163), guided by the context, points to the true 
interpretation by giving self-manifestation ; similarly Kiihl, Meyer xii. * (1887), 
p. 855, performance, activity (Wirksamkeit); the translation virtwe (H. von 
Soden, HC. iii. 2? [1892], p. 197) must be rejected altogether. Moreover 
Hesychius appears to the present writer to be influenced by 2 Pet. 1° when 
he, rightly, makes dperh = Ocla divas. 
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apylowpatopura€. 

This occurs in the LXX as the translation of keeper of 
the threshold (Esther 27) and body-guard (literally, keeper of 
the head, 1 Sam. 28%). The translation in the latter passage 
is correct, although cwpatopvAak (Judith 12”, 1 [3] Esd. 3%) 
would have been sufficient. The title is Egyptianised in 
the rendering given in Esther:1 the dpysowpatopirak 
was originally an officer of high rank in the court of the 
Ptolemies—the head of the royal body-guard. But the title 
seems to have lost its primary meaning; it came to be applied 
to the occupants of various higher offices.” Hence even the 
translation given in Esther is not incorrect. The title is 
known not only from Egyptian Inscriptions,’ but also from 
Pap. Taur. i.* (third century B.c.), u1.° (of the same period), 
xi.° (of the same period), Pap. Lond. xvii.’ (162 B.c.), xxiii.® 
(158-157 B.c.), Ep. Arist. (ed. M. Schmidt), p. 1542; of. 
Joseph. Antt. xil. 22. 


apes. 

1. The LXX translate water-brooks, Joel 1”, and rivers 
of water, Lam. 3*", by adécess bddtwy, and channels of the sea, 
2 Sam. 221°, by adécers Oaracons. The last rendering is 
explained by the fact that the original presents the same 
word as Joel 1”, DYDD, which can mean either brooks or 
channels. But how are we to understand the strange® 
rendering of the word by adéceis? 9 One might be tempted 


1 Of. B. Jacob, ZAW. x. (1890), p. 283 f£. 

2 Giac. Lumbroso, Recherches sur l'économie politique de lV Egypte sous 
les Lagides, Turin, 1870, p. 191. 

3 Jean-Ant, [not M.] Letronne, Recherches pour servir d& Vhistoire de 
Egypte pendant la domination des Grecs et des Romains, Paris, 1823, p. 56; 
Lumbroso, Rech. p. 191. Also in the Inscription of Cyprus, CIG. ii., No. 
2617 (Ptolemaic period), an Egyptian official, probably the governor, is so 
named. 

4A, Peyron, i., p. 24. 5 Tbid., i., p: 175: 8 Tbid. ii., p. 65. 

7 Kenyon, p. 11. 8 Tbid., p. 41. 

® Elsewhere the LXX translate it more naturally by odpayt and xet- 
pappos. 

10 In Ps. 125 [126]4, the “fifth” translation of the Old Testament also 
has apécers = streams (Field, ii., p. 288). 
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to think that the rendering has been influenced by aph,! the 
initial syllable of the original, but this does not explain 
adécers = 027) Lam. 3”, and why is it that such influence 
is not perceived i in any other passage ? 

The explanation is given by the Egyptian idiom. We 
have in Pap. Flind. Petr. ii. xxxvii.? official reports from the 
Ptolemaic period concerning the irrigation. In these the 
technical expression for the releasing of the waters by opening 
the sluices is dfinus 76 Owp ; the corresponding substantival 
phrase apeous tod Udaros is found in Pap. Flind. Petr. ii. xiii. 2? 
(258 B.c.), but—and in this the technical meaning reveals 


1 Similar cases in Wellhausen, Der Text der Bb. Sam., p. 10 f.—This 
supposition must be taken into account in Hzek, 47° dujaGev ev Th Bdart FSwp 
&péoews, Which, in its connection (it is previously stated that the water 
issued from under the az@piov = atrium), signifies: he walked in the water, nm 
the water (the nominative has been set down mechanically) of release, i.e., in 
the (previously mentioned) released water. So must a reader of the LXX 
have understood their words; the remark of Jerome (in Field, ii., p. 895) that 
the LXX had rendered it aqua remissionis, rests upon a dogmatic misconcep- 
tion; &peois here can be translated only by dimissio. Now the Hebrew text 
has water of the ankles, i.e., water that reaches to the ankles. This is the only 
occurrence of D DDR, ankles, in the O. T. C. H. Cornill, Das Buch des 


Propheten Ezechiel, Leipzig, 1886, p. 501, conjectures that what the LXX 


translated was DIDDN. The author thinks it still more probable that 
their &peats represents the dual of DDR, cessation. But the most natural 
supposition is that they did not i ideratand the drat Aeyduevoy, and simply 
transcribed aph’sajim, the context prompting them not merely to transcribe, 
but to make out of their transcription an inflected word. The present 
writer will not reject the supposition that this singular passage might also be 
explained in the following way: The Greek translator did not understand 
the knotty word, and translated—or transcribed—it Sdwp ews (cf. €ws twice in 
ver. 4) apes (cf. Hzek. 271° LXX, Codd. 23, 62, 147 év apex, Codd. 87, 88, Hexapl. 
Syr. év apey; Theodotion év apex, unless vaper [= 723] read by Parsons in a 
Cod. Jes. originally stood there ; these data are borrowed from Field, ii., p. 842) ; 
Aquila, Symmachus and Theodotion, who understood the strange word, have 
a corresponding rendering, ws dorpayddwy (Field, ii., p. 895). From ddwp 
ws apes Some inventive brain fabricated #dwp apéoews, which could then have 
the sense explained above. The translator of Hzekiel has, in many other 
cases, shown tact in merely transcribing Hebrew words which he did not 
understand (Cornill, p. 96).—The reading twp apaipérews of the Com- 
plutensian seems to be a correction of tdwp apéoews made purely within the 
Greek text itself. 


Mahatffy, ii. [119] £. 5 Tbid., [88]. 
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itself most clearly—the genitive may also be omitted. dadeors 
standing alone is intelligible to all, and we find it so used 
in several passages in the first mentioned Papyrus. When 
one thinks of the great importance to Egypt of the irrigation, 
it will be found readily conceivable that the particular inci- 
dents of it and their technical designations must have been 
matter of common knowledge. Canals! were to the Egyptian 
what brooks were to the Palestinian; the bursting forth of 
the Nile waters from the opened sluices made upon the 
former the same deep impression as did the roar of the first 
winter-brook upon the Canaanite peasants and shepherds. 
Thus the Egyptian translators of Lam. 3“ have rendered, 
by adécess bdaTwv, the streams of water breaking forth before 
the eyes of the people—not indeed verbally, but, on behalf 
of their own readers, by transferring into the Egyptian 
dialect, with most effective distinctness, the image that was 
so expressive for the Palestinians. Similarly the distress of 
the land in Joel 1”° is made more vivid for the Egyptians 
by the picture of the carefully-collected water of the canals 
becoming dried up shortly after the opening of the sluices 
(éEnpadvOnoay adécets bddtwv), than it would be by speaking 
of dried-up brooks.? 


2. The LXX translate bass, Ley. 25, used elliptically 
for Jobel-year,? by the substantive onpuacia sign, signal, a 
rendering altogether verbal, and one which does not fail to 
mark the peculiarity of the original. But they translate 
Jobel-year in vy. 14-1218 of the same chapter (apart from 
the fact that they do not supply the ellipsis that occurs here 
and there in the Hebrew passages) by évsautos or étos adécews 
onpacias, signal-yearof emancipation.* The technical expression 
signal-year was made intelligible to non-Hebrew readers by 


1 &peois seems to bear the meaning of slwice and canal exactly. 

2 Cf. below, under d:apvé. ’[English, ‘“‘ Jubilee’’.] 

‘In this way, and in no other, did the L.XX construe the genitives, 
as we see from yer.’; so in ver.1°, where the article belongs to onuactas. 
A Greek reader indeed, ignoring the context, might understand the expres- 
sion thus: year of the &épeois of the signal, i.e., in which the signal was given; 
&pinus does occur in similar combinations. 
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the addition of afécews, which comes from ver.1°: dvaBono- 
eTe Aderw emt THS yhs, Where ddeous =F. From this, 
again, it is explained how Jobel-year in the parts of chap. 25 
which follow the verse quoted, and in chap. 27, is rendered 
by éros or éveavtos Ths adécews, which is not a translation, 
but an ‘‘explicative paraphrase’’.? Similarly in these pas- 
sages the elliptical Jobel (standing in connection with what 
goes before) is imitated in a manner not liable to be mis- 
taken by an elliptical agecus. 

Now this usage of the LXX is not to be explained as a 
mere mechanical imitation: it found a point of local con- 
nection in the legal conditions of the Ptolemaic period. 
Pap. Par. 63° (165 B.c.) mentions, among various kinds of 
landed property, Ta Tav év adpéoes Kai Thy iepav ynv.4 
Lumbroso® explains the lands thus said to be év adéce as 
those which were exempted from the payment of taxes, and 
points to several passages on the Rosetta Stone ® (196 B.c.), 
in which the king is extolled as having expressly remitted 
certain taxes (els Ttédos adfxev).’ With this seems to be 
connected also Pap. Flind. Petr. 1. 1. 1 (260-259 B.c.):* érav 
" abeots 007; cf. previously Ta éxpopia. 

The LXX might have translated \\y7 Lev. 25 (the 
rendering of which was determinative for the whole of 
their subsequent usage) by a different word, but their imi- 
tation of the technical Jobel was facilitated just by their 
choice of addeous, a technical word and one which was 
current in their locality. 

1 The expression Hzek. 461” is such. 

2 Cremer’, p. 439 ( = §, p. 466). 

’ Notices, xviii. 2, p. 368. 

4 This fepa yf occurs still in the (Berlin) Egyptian documents of the 
second and third centuries a.p. (U. Wilcken, Observationes ad historiam 
Aegypti provinciae Romanae depromptae e papyris Graecis Berolinensibus 
imeditis, Berlin, 1885, p. 29). 

5 Recherches, p.90. Brunet de Presle (Notices, xviii. 2, p. 471) gives the 
extraordinary explanation—with a mark of interrogation, it is true—congé 
militaire. 

6 Letronne, Recueil des inscriptions grecques et latines de U’ Kgypte, vol. i., 
Paris, 1842, p. 244 ff. = CIG., ili. No. 4697. 


7 Line 12 and elsewhere. 8 Mahafty, ii. [2]. 
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Baotago. 


In Matt. 8!” there is quoted, as the word of “the pro 
phet Isaiah,” adros ras acGevelas nudv éhaBev Kal TAS VOTOUS 
éBdctacev. ‘The passage Is. 534 is cited according to the 
original, but not in the historical sense thereof,..... nor 
according to the special typical reference which any one 
looking back from the Saviour’s healing of diseases to that 
prophetic saying, might have perceived to be the intention 
of the latter (Meyer) ; but with a free interpretation of the 
language. The Evangelist, that is to say, clearly takes \ap- 
Adve in the sense of take away, as the NWI of the original 
may also signify—though not in this passage. On the other 
hand, it is doubtful whether he also understood Baorafew 
(bad) in the sense of bear hence (John 20%), an impossible 
meaning for the Hebrew . . ., or whether he is not thinking 
rather of the trouble and pains which the Saviour’s acts of 
healing, continued till far on in the evening, cost Him.’’! 
H. Holtzmann,? like Weiss, similarly identifies \auPaveww with 
NWI, and Baordafew with bap. But, if the author’s judg- 
ment is correct, the case is just the opposite: Matthew has 
not only discarded the translation given by the LXX, but 
has also, in his rendering, transposed the two clauses of the 
Hebrew sentence ;* he does not translate He bore our diseases 
and took upon Himself our pains, but He took wpon Hims If ou 
pains, and bore our diseases. In that case it will not be bap 
but si) which is represented by Bacrafew.® The UxXX 
also translate ssi07), in,2 Kings 18 and Job 21%, Cod. A, by 
Bacrdfev; similarly Aquila in the four extant passages 
where he uses Baordfeuv: Is. 40", 584," 6628 and Jer. 


1B. Weiss, Meyer, i. 1° (1890), p. 169. 2 HC. i.? (1892), p. 76. 

3 Of. the remark below upon the Gospel quotations, sub vids. 

4 Cf., with reference to AauBdvew = 52D, LXX Is. 464, where the same 
verb is rendered by avaAauBaverv. ‘ 


®Thus A. Resch, Aussercanonische Paralilelteate zu den Evangelien, 
2 Heft (TU. x. 2), Leipzig, 1894, p. 115. 


6 Field, ii, p. 510. 7 Tbid., p. 535. 8 Ibid., p. 565. 
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10° Of these last passages, Is. 58 deserves special atten- 
tion, as it approximates in meaning to the quotation in 
Matthew: «al tas duaptias attav aitos Bactdce. If we 
should not assume, with E. Bohl,” that the quotation is taken 
from an already-existent version, then it must be said that 
Matthew, or his authority, in their independent rendering of 
the ni) of the original by Bacrafev, were acting in the 
same way as do the LXX and the Jewish translator of the 
second century A.D. in other passages. It does not of course 
necessarily follow from the fact that the LXX, Matthew, 
and Aquila all use Pacrdfew as the analogue of NW, that 
the Bacrafew of Matt. 8 must have the same meaning as 
the Nin of the Hebrew original. One must rather, in re- 
gard to this passage, as indeed in regard to all translations 
whatever, consider the question whether the translator does 
not give a new shade of meaning to his text by the expres- 
sion he chooses. It will be more correct procedure to ascer- 
tain the meaning of Pacrdfewv in this verse of Matthew from 
the context in which the quotation occurs, than from the ori- 
ginal meaning of Nw) —however evident the correspondence 


Bactravew = NWI, superficially regarded, may seem. And 
all the better, if the meaning bear away, required here by 
the context for Bacrdfeuv,® is not absolutely foreign to Nw 
—in the sense, at least, which it has in other passages. 

The same favourable circumstance does not occur in 
connection with édafev, for the signification take away, which 
the context demands, does not give the sense of bao. 

In the religious language of early Christianity the terms 
bear and take away, differing from each other more or less 
distinctly, and often having sim as their object, play a great 


1 Field, II., Awct., p. 39. 

2 Die alttestamentlichen Citate im N. T., Vienna, 1878, p. 34. Bohl finds 
his Volksbibel (People’s Bible) quoted in this passage also. But the Volksbibel, 
or, more properly, a version that was different from the LXX, would hardly 
have transposed the two clauses of the original. 

3 Of., upon Baord(ew in Josephus, Guil. Schmidt, De Flav. Ios. elocutione, 


Fleck, Jahrbb. Suppl. xx. (1894), p. 521. Upon Baoraw in Gal. 617 see VII. 
below, the study on the “ Large Letters” and the “ Marks of Jesus,” Gal. 6, 
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part; the Synonymic? of this usage must raise for itself the 
problem of investigating words like alpw, éEaipw, Bacrdata, 
AapBdvo, avarauBavo, hépw, avadépa, brofépw in their 
various shades of meaning. 


BeBalwaots. 

“The seller was required, in general, i.e., unless the 
opposite was stipulated, to deliver to the buyer the thing 
sold avaudicByrntov, without dispute, and had to accept of 
the responsibility if claims should be raised to the thing by 
others. ... . If he [the buyer], however, had obtained from 
the seller the promise of guarantee” . ... he could, if claims 
to the thing were subsequently raised by others, ‘‘ go back 
upon the seller (this was called dvdyew cis mparnv) and 
summon him to confirm—as against the person now raising 
the claim—that he himself had bought from him the thing 
now claimed, 7.e., he could summon him BeBardca. If 
the seller refused to do this, then the buyer could bring 
against him an action BeBai@cews.”? In the language of the 
Attic Process, BeBaiwous confirmation had thus received the 
technical meaning of a definite obligation of the seller, which 
among the Romans was termed auctoritas or evictio:* the 
seller did not only make over the thing to the buyer, but 
assumed the guarantee to defend the validity of the sale against 
any possible claims of a third party. Among the historians 
of the ancient Civil Process there exist differences of opinion’ 


1 Had we a discreetly prepared Synonymic of the religious expressions 
of Early Christianity—of which there is as yet, one may say, a complete want 
—we should then have a defence against the widely-current mechanical 
method of the so-called Biblical Theology of the N. T. which looks upon 
the men whose writings stand in the Canon less as prophets and sons of the 
prophets than as Talmudists and Tosaphists. This dogmatising method 
parcels out the inherited territory as if Revelation were a matter of a 
thousand trifles. Its paragraphs give one the idea that Salvation is an ordo 
salutis. It desecrates the N. T, by making it a mere source for the history of 
dogma, and does not perceive that it was, in the main, written under the 
influence of Religion. 

2M. H. EH. Meier and G. F. Schomann, Der Attische Process, neu bear- 
beitet von J. H. Lipsius, Berlin, 1883-1887, ii., pp. 717, 719, 720. 

CEO ale sic 


4 Tbid., p. 721 f.; K. F. Hermann, Lehrbuch der Griechischen Rechts- 
alterthiimer, 8rd edition by Th. Thalheim, Freiburg and Tiibingen, 1884, p. 77. 
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regarding the details of the Sécn BeBadcews that might 
possibly be raised by the buyer, but these are immaterial 
for the determination of the idea corresponding to the word 
BeBatwors. 

This technical expression found admission into Egypt 
in the Ptolemaic period. The Papyrus documents speak not 
only of the BeBarwr7s,! the sale-swrety, the auctor secundus 
of Roman law, but also of the BeBaiwous itself: Pap. Tawr. 
1.2 (Qnd cent. B.c.), Pap. Par. 62? (2nd cent. B.c.)—twice 
in the latter passage, once in the combination eés tiv 
BeBaiwouwv broOjxa.t How thoroughly the expression had 
become naturalised in Egypt is shown by the fact that we 
still find the BeBaiwous in Papyrus documents belonging to 
a time which is separated from the Lagides by seven hundred 
years. It is, indeed, possible that in these, as well as already 
in the Ptolemaic documents, BeSaiwous has no longer exactly 
the same specific meaning as it has in the more accurate 
terminology of the highly-polished juristic Greek of Attica :° 
but the word is certainly used there also in the sense of 
guarantee, safe-guarding of a bargain: Pap. Par. 21 bis® (592 A.p.), 
Pap. Jomard" (592 A.D.), Pap. Par. 21° (616 A.D.). In these 
the formula cata wacav BeBaiwow occurs several times, and 
even the formula eis BeBaiwouv comes before us again in 
Pap. Par. 20° (600 a.D.), having thus’ maintained itself 
through more than seven hundred years. 

Reference has already been made by Lumbroso" to the 


1 Hermann-Thalheim, p. 78. 


2 A. Peyron,i., p. 32, cf. p. 120, and EK. Revillout, Etudes sur divers points 
de droit et @ histoire Ptolémaique, Paris, 1880, p. xl, f. 


8 Notices, xviii. 2, p. 355. 
4 The text is, indeed, mutilated, but is sufficient for our purpose, 


5 According to Hermann-Thalheim, p. 78, note 1, BeBawrhs, for instance, 
has become nothing but an empty form in the Papyri. 


6 Notices, xviii, 2, p. 250. 
7 Tbid., pp. 258, 259. 8 Tbid., p. 244. 
9 Tbid., p. 241. 10 Cf. above, Pap. Par, 62 (2nd cent. B.0.). 


1 Recherches, p. 78. But the passage belonging to the 2nd cent. 3B.0., 
indicated above, is more significant than the one of 600 A.p. quoted by him, 
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striking similarity of a passage in the LXX with this idiom 
of Egyptian Civil law. Se@atwous is found only once in 
the Alexandrian translation, Lev. 257°, but there in the 
characteristic formula efs BeBalwouv: Kal 4 yh ov mpabn- 
cetat cis BeBaiwow, éun yap éotw 7 yh. The translation is 
not a literal one, but one of great fineness and accuracy. 
_ The Israelites are but strangers and sojourners in the land ; 
the ground, the soil, belongs to Jahweh—therefore it may 
not be sold absolutely: such is the bearing of the original 
nnonyd (properly unto anmhilation, t.e., completely, for ever). 
Looked at superficially, the eis BeBatwow of the LXX is the 
exact opposite of the unto annihilation of the original; con- 
sidered properly, it testifies to an excellent understanding 
of the text.2 A sale eis BeBalwow is a definitive, legally 
guaranteed sale: mere sojourners could not, of course, sell 
the land which they held only in tenure,—least of all eis 
BeBaiwow. The reading eis BeByAwow?® of Codices xi., 19, 29, 
and others, also of the Aldine, is a clumsy mistake of later 
copyists (occasioned in part by LXX Lev. 214), who only 
spoiled the delicately-chosen expression of the LXX by 
school-boy literalness; on the other hand, the in confirma- 
tionem of the Vetus Latina * is quite correct, while the renderings 
of Aquila,® ets mayxrnciav, and Symmachus,? eis ddvTpwrtor, 
though they miss the point proper, yet render the thought 
fairly well. 

The LXX have shown the same skill in the only other 
passage where this Hebrew word occurs, viz., Lev. 25%: 
KupwOncetar  oiKia 7 ovoa év rode TH exovon Teiyos 
BeBatws te KTnTapévm adTnv. That they did not here 
make choice of the formula eis BeBaiwow, in spite of the 
similarity of the original, reveals a true understanding of 
the matter, for, as the phrase was primarily used only of the 
giving of a guarantee in concluding a bargain, it would not 
have answered in this passage. 


1 Which fact explains the variants about to be mentioned. 


2 In the same chapter we also found a pertinent application of &peois 
as a legal conception. 


3 Field, i., p. 212. 
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The Alexandrian Christian to whom we owe the Adyos 
THS Tapakrnoews in the New Testament, writes, in Heb. 61°, 
avOpwtror yap Kata Tov wetCovos duviovow Kal dons adtois 
avtiroyias mépas eis BeBaiwotv 6 dpxos. The context of 
the passage is permeated by juristic expressions—as is the 
Epistle to the Hebrews as a whole. That this Egyptian 
legal formula, persistent through hundreds of years, occurs 
here also, deserves our notice. We do not need to give 
it the same sharply-defined sense which it had in Attic 
jurisprudence (guarantee in regard to a sale):1 it must be 
interpreted more generally ; at all events it is still a technical 
expression for a legal guarantee.” 

The use of BeBaiwors elsewhere in biblical literature like- 
wise appears to the author to be influenced by the technical 
meaning of the word. In Wisd. 6”, in the magnificent 
hymn* upon wisdom, occurs the gnomic saying mpocoyy 
dé vopav BeBaiwous apOapoias; here vowerv suggests very 
plainly the juristic conception of the word: he who keeps 
the laws of wisdom has the legal guarantee of incorruption ; 
he need have no fear that his ap@apcia will be disputed 
by another. 

BeBaiwors has been spoken of more definitely still by 
the man upon whose juristic terminology the jurist Johannes 
Ortwin Westenberg was able to write an important treatise* 


1 This interpretation is not impossible. For a legitimate sale an oath 
was requisite, e.g., according to the “laws of Ainos”’ (the name is uncertain) 
The buyer must sacrifice to the Apollo of the district; should he purchase a 
piece of land in the district in which he himself dwells—he must do the same ; 
and he must take an oath, in presence of the recording authorities and of 
three inhabitants of the place, that he buys honourably: similarly the seller 
also must swear that he sells without falsity (Theophrastus rep) cvpBodralwy 
in Stobaeus, Flor. xliv. 22); cf. Hermann-Thalheim, p. 180 ff. 

2 Of. the terms BéBaos, Heb. 27, 3°, 917, and BeBadw, Heb. 2°, which 
in the light of the above should probably also be considered as technical. 

3 Upon the form of this (Sorites or Anadiplosis), ¢f. Paul’s words in 
Rom. 5*5, 104f-; also James 1%!, and LXX Hos, 2%t, Joel 1f. 

4 Paulus Tarsensis Jurisconsultus, sew dissertatio de jurisprudentia Pauli 
Apostoli habita, Franecker, 1722. The essay has often been reprinted: an 
edition Bayreuth, 1738, 36 pp. 4to lies before the present writer. A new treat- 
ment of the subject would be no unprofitable task. 
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a hundred and seventy years ago. Paul, in Phil. 1’, says 
Kabds eat Sixarov éuol Tobto dpovety brép TavTav buav dia 
7 éyew pe &v TH Kapdia buds ev Te Tois Seopots pou Kat €v TH 
amoroyia kal BeBarwces Tod evayyediov: he is indeed in 
bonds, but he is standing on his defence, and this defence 
before the court will be at the same time an evictio or convictio 
of the Gospel. To the forensic expressions éy rots Seapots 
and év TH amoXoyia, which, of course,’ are not to be under- 
stood as metaphorical, év BeBaroaet Tod evayyed/ov corresponds 
very well, and forms at the same time the final step of a very 
effective climax. 

That the Apostle was not ignorant of the older Attic 
signification of @<Baiwous is rendered probable by a striking 
correspondence between the mode of expression he uses in 
other passages and the terms applied to the legal ideas which 
are demonstrably connoted by BeBatwors. Observe how Paul 
brackets together the conceptions dppaBov and BePasodv. 
Harpocration, the lexicographer of the Attic Orators, who 
lived in the Imperial period, writes in his lexicon, sub 
BeBaiwous:? éviore kal appaBavos povoy dofévtos cita 
adic Bntycavtos Tov TempaKoTos éEXayxave THY THs BeBato- 
acews Sixknv 0 Tov appaBava Sols TS AaBovts. Sixoilarly 
in the ancient Aéfevs fntopixat, one of the Lewica Sequeriana, 
edited by Imm. Bekker,’ sub BeBatacews: Sixns dvopa éotwr, 
Hv &Sixdlovto of @yncapevoe KaTa TOV aATrodoMévar, STE ETEpOS 
augicBntot tov mpabévtos, akwobvTes BeBavovy avtois Te 
mpabév: éviote S& Kal appaBavos povou Sobévtos. él TOUT: 
ovv éddyyavov thy THs BeBatdceaws Sixny of Sdvtes Tov 
appaBava toils NaBovow, va BeBatwOh bmép od 6 appa- 
Bav é60n. Now, although doubts do exist* about the 
possibility of basing a S/kn BeBaiwcews upon the seller’s 
acceptance of the earnest-money, still thus much is clear, 
viz., that, in technical usage, dppaBev and BeBaody stand 


1 Paul hopes, 2% (as also appears from the tone of the whole letter), for 
an early and favourable judgment on his case. 


2 In Hermann-Thalheim, p. 77. 
3 Anecdota Graeca, i. Berlin, 1814, p. 219 f. 
* Hermann-Thalheim, p. 77; Meier-Schémann-Lipsius, ii., p. 721, 
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in an essential relation to each other! It is exactly in this 
way that Paul speaks—his indestructible faith representing 
the relation of God to believers under the image of a legally 
indisputable relation, 2 Cor. 174%: 6 dé BeBasav nuds ovv 
vpiv eis Xptotov Kal xpicas Huds Peds, 0 Kat chpayroduevos 
npas Kal Sovs Tov a4ppaBava tod mvevpatos év Tals Kapdiats 
jpav. Apt as is the metaphor itself, intelligible as it would 
be in this verse and in 5°, particularly to the Christians of 
that great commercial centre, it is in form equally apt. The 
Apostle, of course, could have chosen another verb? equally 
well, without rendering the image unintelligible, but the 
technical word makes the image still more effective. A 
patristic remark upon the passage in question® shows us, 
further, how a Greek reader could fully appreciate the specific 
nature of the metaphor: o yap dppaBav elwobe BeBarodv 
TO Tav cUVTAYEa. 

Hence we shall not err in construing PeBaicw* and 
BéBatos,° even where they occur elsewhere in the writings of 
Paul and his circle, from this standpoint, and especially as 
these words sometimes occur among other juristic expressions. 
By our taking confirm and swre in the sense of legally guaran- 
teed. security, the statements in which they occur gain in 
decisiveness and force. 


Symmachus® uses BeBaiwois once: Ps. 88 [89]* for 
MVS (UXX area). 


yévnpa.” 
Very common in the L.XX for the produce of the land; 
so also in the Synoptists: its first occurrence not in Polybius ; 8 


1 Cf, also below, ITI. iii. 4. 

2The xupdw of Gal. 3°, for instance, which is likewise forensic, is a 
synonym. Cf., besides, Pap. Par. 20 (600 a.p., Notices, xviii. 2, p. 240): 
mpdoews THs eal kuptas ovons al BeBaias. 

3 Catenae Graecorum Patrum in N. T. ed, J. A. Cramer, v., Oxford, 1844, 
p. 857. 

41 Cor, 1% 8 (observe dveyrAhrous and mods), Rom. 15°; cf. Mark 16™, 

bo Cor. 18, Rom, 41%; cf 2 Pet. 11% 1% 6 Field, ii., p. 248. 

7 In reference to the orthography cf. Winer-Schmiedel, § 5, 26 a (p. 55 f.). 
The Papyri have yevnua; cf. helow, ITI. i. 2. 

8 Clavis*, p. TB 
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it is already found in connection with Egypt in Pap. Flind. 
Petr. 1. xvi. 21 (230 B.C.): Ta yevnpata Tov bTapyovT@Y [LoL 
mapadeiowv, and in several other passages of the same age.” 


yoyyuto. 

Very familiar in the LXX, also in Paul,? Synopt., John ; 
authenticated in the subsequent extra-biblical literature only 
by Marcus Aurelius and Epictetus ;4 but already used in the 
sense of murmur in Pap. Flind. Petr. 11. 1x. 3° (241-239 B.c.): 
Kal TO TANPwpa (MeN) yoyyvfer Pawevor Adicio Oar. 


ypappareds. 


In the O. T. the person designated scribe (ADD and wi) 
is generally the official. The LXX translate verbally—ypap- 
parevs—even in those passages where scribe seems to be used 
in the military sense, 7.e., of officers. One might conjecture 
that in this they were slavishly subjecting themselves to the 
original, the employment of ypaywparedvs in the military sense 
being foreign to ordinary Greek usage. But their rendering 
is altogether correct from their own point of view: in Egyptian 
Greek ypauparev’s is used as the designation of an officer. 
In Pap. Par. 63° (165 B.c.) we find the ypappareds trav 
paxiwev, and in Pap. Lond. xxiii." (158-157 B.c,) the ypap- 
patevs TOV Suvdpewv. This technical meaning® of the word 
was familiar to the Alexandrian translators. So, eg., 2 Chron. 
26", where the ypaupared’s stands with the duaddoxos 3° of. 
also Jer. 44 [37] *°—if Jonathan the scribe, in this passage, 
is an officer. Similarly Judg. 5“. The following passages, 
again, are of great interest as showing indubitably that the 
translators employed the technical term as they had learned 
its use in their locality. The Hebrew of 2 Kings 25 is 
almost verbally repeated in Jer. 52%, as is 2 Kings 2418. 


1 Mahaffy, i. [47]. 2 Cf. Index in Mahaffy, ii. [190]. 

3 He probably knows the word from his Bible-readings: 1 Cor. 101 ig 
an allusion to LXX Num, 1427. 

4 Clavis®, p. 82. 5 Mahaffy, ii. [23]. 8 Notices, xviii. 2, p. 367. 

7 Kenyon, p. 41. 8 Cf. Lumbroso, Recherches, p. 231. 

® On the technical meaning of this word see below, swb d:ddoxos. 

10 Cod. A has quite a different reading. 
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25° as a whole in Jer. 52. The Book of Kings speaks 
here of the scribe, the captain of the host.1 But in our text 
of Jeremiah we read (the article is wanting before \QD) the 
scribe of the captain of the host. The UXX translate the first 
passage by tov ypapuatéa? tod adpyovtos ths Suvdpeus, as if 
they had had our text of Jeremiah before them; Jer. 52%, on 
the other hand, they render by tov ypauparéa tay Suvdapewr, 
which agrees in sense with the traditional text of 2 Kings 
251°. Now, without having the least desire to decide the 
question as to the meaning of 4D in the Hebrew O. T., or 
as to the original text of the above two passages, the author 
yet thinks it plain that the LXX believed that they had 
before them, in Jer. 52”,° the ypapupateds Tov Svvdpewv NOW 
known to us from the London Papyrus, not some sort of 
scribe of the commander-in-chief (Generalcommando).* The 


1S0 De Wette renders; similarly EH. Reuss: the scribe, who as captain 
....; A. Kamphausen (in Kautzsch) translates the text as altered in accord- 
ance with Jer. 52° by and “the” scribe of the commander-in-chief. The 
present writer cannot perceive why this alteration should be made “as a 
matter of course” (W. Nowack, Lehrbuch der heb. Archdologie, i., Freiburg 
and Leipzig, 1894, p. 360). But it is scarcely possible, with K. H. Graf 
(who does not change the text, but explains the article as referring to the 
following relative clause, and tratslates the scribe of the captain of the host), 
to pronounce categorically that “‘The captain of the host cannot be called a 
DD : that title pertains only to the people who use the pen” (Der Prophet 
Jeremia erklart, Leipzig, 1862, p. 628). 

2 The ypauparaay of Cod. A is the same form (a = ¢) with the affixed » 
of the popular dialect (Winer-Schmiedel § 9, 8, p. 89). 

3 Tf the article was really taken from 2 Kings 251 and inserted in the 
Hebrew text here, then the translation of the LXX is an altogether pertinent 
rendering of the original, and the supposition of Siegfried-Stade, p. 467, viz., 
that the LXX read the passage in Jeremiah without Ww, would not be 
absolutely necessary. The LXX, in rendering the original by a firmly-fixed 
terminus technicus, could leave untranslated the AW, which was irrelevant 
for the sense; the taking of it over would have ruptured the established 
phrase ypaymareds ray duvduewv.—The author has subsequently noticed that 
the most recent editor of Jeremiah actually emends the text here by the Book 
of Kings for internal reasons, and explains the chancellor, under whom the 
army was placed, as @ military minister who took his place beside the chan- 
cellor mentioned elsewhere (F. Giesebrecht, Das Buch Jeremia [Handkomm. 
zum A. T. iii. 21], Gottingen, 1894, p. 263 f.). 

4Thus O. Thenius, Die Biicher der Kinige (Kurzgef. ex. Handb, zum A, T, 
ix.), Leipzig, 1849, p, 463. 
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choice of the plural Svvduewv, which was not forced upon 
them by the singular of the original, is to be explained only 
by the fact that they were adopting a long-established and 
fixed connection. 

Is. 36” is a most instructive case. Our Hebrew text 
has simply a 7D there, without any addition; the LXX 
however, transfer him to the army with the rank of the 
ypappateds THS Suvvduews: they understood scribe to denote a 
military rank.! 

The military meaning of ypauparedvs has been preserved 
in 1 Macc. 5%;2 probably also in Symmachus Judg. 5%,° 
Jer. 44 [87] ¥.4 


ypado. , 

“Tn the sphere of Divine Revelation the documents 
belonging to it assume this® regulative position, and the 
yéypamta. always implies an appeal to the incontestable 
regulative authority of the dictum quoted.”’® ‘‘The New 
Testament usage of 7) ypady ..... implies the same idea as 
is stamped upon the usage of the yéypamrau, viz., a reference 
to the regulative character of the particular document as a 
whole, which character gives it a unique position, in virtue 
of which 2 ypad7 is always spoken of as an authority.’’” 
In this explanation of terms Cremer has, without doubt, 
accurately defined the bases not only of ‘‘ New Testament ”’ 


1In this technical ypaupareds the fundamental meaning of scribe seems 
to have grown quite indistinct: Is. 221°, Cod. A, has preserved the translation 
ypapuparevs for house-steward, a reading which, as compared with trautas (which 
is better Greek), e.g. of Cod, B, decidedly gives one the impression of its being 
the original; with reference to ypayyarets as a designation of a civil official 
in Egypt, cf. Lumbroso, Recherches, p. 248 ff. The word is common elsewhere 
in the latter sense. When the LXX speak of the Hgyptian task-masters, in 
Exod. 5% 10-14-1519, as ypaumarets, it is not only a.verbal, but, from their stand- 
point, also an accurate translation. They subsequently designate Israelitic 
officials also in this way. In LXX Is.33%, ypaumariucds is used for ypapypareds 
in this sense. 


2 Cf. Grimm, ad loc., and Wellhausen, Israelitischa wnd Jiidische 
Geschichte, p. 209. : 


3 Field, i., p. 413. 4 Tbid., ii., p. 682. 
> Viz., the regulative position which falls to the lot of legal documents, 
6 Cremer’, p. 241 (= 8, p. 255). 7 Ibid. 
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usage but of the general idea that regulative authority belongs 
to scripture. Should the question be asked, whence it comes 
that the conception of Holy Scripture has been bound up 
with the idea of its absolute authority, the answer can only 
be a reference to the juristic idea of scripture, which was 
found ready to hand and was applied to the sacred docu- 
ments. A religion of documents—considered even histori- 
cally—is a religion of law. It is a particularly instructive, 
though commonly overlooked, fact in connection with this 
juristic conception of the biblical documents that the LXX 
translate IWIN by voyos in the great majority of passages, 
although the two ideas are not by any means identical; and 
that they have thus made a law out of a teaching.t It is 
indeed probable that in this they had been already influenced 
by the mechanical conception of Scripture of early Rabbinism, 
but, in regard to form, they certainly came under the sway 
of the Greek juristic language. Cremer has given a series of 
examples from older Greek of this use of ypadeuy in legislative 
work,” and uses these to explain the frequently-occurring 
“biblical” yéyparrat. This formula of quotation is, however, 
not “‘biblical’’ only, but is found also in juristic Papyrus 
documents of the Ptolemaic period and in Inscriptions: Pap. 
Flind. Petr. u. xxx. a;* further—and this is most instructive 
for the frequent naOas yéypamras of the biblical authors *— 
in the formula ca@étt yéypartav: Pap. Par. 18° (probably 
157 B.c.); Pap. Lugd. O* (89 B.c.); Inscription of Mylasa 
in Caria, Waddington, ii. 2, No. 416 = CIG. 11, No. 2693 e 
(beginning of the imperial period) ;"’ Inscription from the 


1 Cf. the similar alteration of the idea of covenant into that of testament, 
and, upon this, Cremer’, p. 897 (= 8, p. 946). 

2 The 8 yéypaha yéypapa of Pilate, John 19”, is also to be understood in 
this pregnant sense. 

3 Mahafty, ii. [102]. 

4In the O. T. cf., ¢.g., LXX Neh. 10°. and, in particular, LXX Job 
4218 (in the Greek appendix to the Book of Job). ; 

5 Notices, xviii. 2, p. 210. 

6 Leemans, i, p. 77; on this Leemans, i., p. 188, remarks: “ ypdpew: 
im contractu scribere”’. 

7 As to the date see below, swb tvoua. 
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neighbourhood of Mylasa, Waddington, ii. 2, No. 483 
(imperial period ?): in spite of mutilation the formula is 
still legible in four passages here;—and in the formula 
Kaba yéypartat, Pap. Par. 71 (2nd or Ist cent. B.c.), ¢f. 
xa(r)tamep . . . yéypam[ror] in line sor. of the architectural 
Inscription of Tegea (ca. 3rd cent. B.c.)*—in all of which 
reference is made to a definite obligatory clause of the docu- 
ment quoted. Further examples in III. ii. 5 below. 

That the juristic conception of sacred writings was 
familiar to the Alexandrian translators is directly shown by 
Ep. Arist. (ed. M. Schmidt), p. 681: when the translation of 
the Bible into Greek was finished, then, xa0as>s é00s avtois 
éoTw, et Tis SuacKevadces TpoaTLOels 7) peTAapepwv TL TO TVVOAOY 
TOV yeypaupevov H Trovovpevos adpaipecw,* he was threatened 
with a curse. According to this the Greek Bible was placed 
under the legal point of view which forbade the altering of a 
document; this principle is not universal in Greek law,® but 
the Apostle Paul gives evidence for it, when, in Gal. 3%, 
arguing e concessis, he says that a dvaOyKxn Kexvpwmévn can 
neither be made void ® nor have anything added to it. 

Speaking from the same point of view, the advocate 
Tertullian—to give another very clear example of the further 
development of the juristic conception of biblical authority— 
describes, adv. Marc. 42 and elsewhere, the individual portions 
of the New Testament as instrumenta, 1.e., as legally valid 
documents." 


1 Notices, xviii. 2, p. 172. 

2P. Cauer, Delectus inscriptionum Graecarum propter dialectum memora- 
biliwm #, Leipzig, 1883, No. 457. 

5 It is not in this pregnant sense that Plutarch uses yéypamra:, but simply 
as a formula of quotation ; cf. J. F. Marcks, Symbola critica ad epistolographos 
Graecos, Bonn, 1888, p. 27. So also LXX Esth. 102. 

4 Cf. Deut. 42, 12%, Proy. 305, and later Rey. 22 18t. 

>It was allowed, e.g., in Attic Law “to add codices to a will, or make 
modifications in it”; cf. Meier-Schémann-Lipsius, ii., p, .597. 

° Upon the revocation of a will cf. Meier-Schdmann-Lipsius, ii., p. 597 f. 

"Cf. upon this HE. Reuss, Die Geschichte der Heiligen Schriften Neuen 


Testamenis*, Brunswick, 1887, § 808, p. 340, and Jiilicher, Enmleitung in das 
Jy Fibs is BOB 
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diadoyxos and dradeyopevos. 


diadoxos occurs in the LXX only in 1 Chron. 18", as 
the equivalent of 5, 2 Chron. 261 as the translation of 
mw, and 2 Chron. 287 as the translation of Vw. In none 
of these three passages 18 dvddoyxos, in its ordinary sense of 
successor, an accurate rendering of the original. It has there- 
fore been asserted by Schleusner! that d.ddoyos corresponds 
to the Hebrew words, and thus means something like prozi- 
mus a rege ; he refers to Philo, de Josepho, M. pp. 58 and 64. 
Similarly Grimm,’ in reference to 2 Macc. 4”, has, on account 
of the context, rejected the meaning successor for that passage 
and 14°; of. also 4% dcadeyowevos. This supposition is con- 
firmed by Pap. Taur. 1. (115 a6)? (2nd cent. B.c.), in which 
Ot Tept avAnY Suddoyor and ot dvddoyou are higher officials at 
the court of the Ptolemies;* 8:dSoyos is thus an Egyptian 
court-title.© The Alexandrian translators of the Book of 
Chronicles and the Alexandrian Philo used the word in this 
technical sense, and the second Book of Maccabees (compiled 
from Jason of Cyrene) also manifests a knowledge of the 
usage. 

Allied to the technical meaning of dd8oyos is that of 
the participle Svadeyopuevos,® 2 Chron. 31” and Esth. 103, as 
the translation of the Ft of the original: so 2 Mace. 4%. 


OLKaLOS. 


The LXX render j7¥ or the genitival IY by diasos 
in almost every case, and their translation is accurate even 
for those passages in which the conception normal’ (which 


1 Novus Thesaurus, ii. (1820), p. 87. 2 HApAT. iv. (1857), p. 90. 

8 A, Peyron, i., p. 24. 

4Tbid., p. 56 ff. On this see Brunet de Presle, Notices, xviii. 2, p. 
228, and Lumbroso, Recherches, p. 195. 

> As such frequent also in the London Papyri of the 2nd cent. B.c. ; of. 
on these, Kenyon, p. 9. On the military signification of d:dd0xos cf. Lumbroso, 
Recherches, p. 224 f. 

6 Of., in regard to later usage, F. Krebs, Agyptische Priester unter 
rimischer EHerrschaft, in Zeitschr. fiir dgyptische Sprache und Alterthumskunde, 
xxxi, (1893), p. 37. 

7 Of. B. Kautzsch, [Uber] die Derivate des Stammes jr Ts % im alttestament- 
lichen Sprachgebrauch, Tiibingen, 1881, p. 59. 
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lies at the basis of the Hebrew words) has been preserved 
most purely, z.e., where correct measures are described as 
just} That they did not translate mechanically in these 
cases appears from Prov. 111, where they likewise render 
the weight there described as obdwi, full, by craOptov Sixatov.? 
There can be established also for Greek a usage similar to 
the Semitic,? but it will be better in this matter to refer to 
Egyptian usage than to Xenophon and others,* who apply 
the attribute Sikcaros to tazos, Bods, etc., when these animals 
correspond to what is expected of them. Thus in the decree 
of the inhabitants of Busiris,> drawn up in honour of the 
emperor Nero, the rise of the Nile is called a dicata avdBaats ; 
but more significant—because the reference is to a measure 
—is the observation of Clemens Alexandrinus, Strom. vi. 4 
(p. 758, Potter), that, in Egyptian ceremonies, the ajyus 
THs Siukatoovvns was carried around—i.e., a correct cubit.® 
That is the same idiom as the LXX apply in the fvya Sixara 
kal otabpia Sixata Kai xods Sixaos, Lev. 19°, in the pétpov 
arnOwov Kal Sicacov, Deut. 25%, and in the yotwF duxaia, 
Ezek. 45°. 


didpvF. 


The LXX translate flood Is. 27%, stream Is. 33%, and 
river Jer. 88 [81]*, by ScdpvE canal. They have thus 
Egyptianised the original. Such a course was perhaps quite 
natural in the first passage, where the reference is to the 
“flood of Egypt”: noticing that stream and river were meta- 


1 Cf. Kautzsch, p. 56 f., on the inadequacy of the German gerecht for 
the rendering of the Hebrew word. 


2 Deut. 2515, danéwév. 

3 Kautzsch, p. 57 ff. In Arabic the same word is used, according to 
Kautzsch, to describe, ¢.g., a lance or a date [the fruit] as correct. 

4 Cremer’, p. 270 ( = 8, p. 284). 

5 Letronne, Recueil, ii., p. 467, cf. p. 468 f.; also Letronne, Recherches, 
p. 396 f., Lumbroso, Recherches, p. 290. Pliny, Nat. Hist. v. 58, speaks in the 
same way of the wwstwm imcrementum, and Plutarch, de Isid. et Osirid., p. 368, 
says: 7 5¢ uéon dvdBaors wep) Méugy, Bray 7 Sixala, Sexarecodpay wnxav. 

5 Of. also the Egyptian measure dicaidtaroy piorpoy in F. Hultsch’s 
Griechische und rémische Metrologie*, Berlin, 1882, p. 636. 
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phorically used in the other two passages, they made the 
metaphors more intelligible to the Alexandrians by giving 
them a local colouring—just as was shown above in the case 
of ddeous. 


F) 
els. 


“The prepositional construction came easily to the 
N. T. writers probably because of the more forcible and 
more expressive diction of their native tongue, and we 
therefore find eés in places where the Dat. commodi or 
incommodi would have sufficed for the Greeks, e.g., Acts 
247: étennoctvas trowjowv eis Td eOvos wou...” } 

In answer to this it must, to begin with, be remarked 
that ‘‘the’? New Testament writers were not the first to 
find the usage a natural one, for it is already found in the 
Greek Old Testament. The author is not now examining 
the use of eis in that book, but he can point to the following 
passages, in which e/s represents the “dative of advantage ”’ : 
LXX Bel®, dca eis avdtov [Bel] Samavata, ver.”, tiv 
Saravnv thv eis adrév [Bel], with which is to be compared 
ver.”, avndioxeto avté* [Bel]; Ep. Jerem.® (dpyvpsov) eis 
éavTovs KaTavadovet; Sir. 377, cupBovrcvwv eis éavtov (= 
ver. ®, éavt@ Bovdevoerat). In all these passages the original 
is wanting, but it seems certain to the author that what we 
find here is not one of the LXX’s many*® Hebraisms in the 
use of prepositions, but that this employment of e/s is an 
Alexandrian idiom. 

In Pap. Flind. Petr. 1. xxv. a-i* (ca, 226 B.c.) and else- 
where, we have a number of receipts, from the standing 
formule of which it appears that es was used to specify the 
various purposes of the items of an account. Thus the receipt 
a® runs: oporoye? Kepddrwv jvioyos éyew mapa Xappyov..... 


1 Winer-Liinemann, § 31, 5 (p. 200). 

2 Theodotion (ver.*) translates the same passage thus: kal eSamavadyro 
els abroy [Bel] ceuddrcws aprdBar dédexa (Libri apocryphi V. T. graece, ed. 
O. F. Fritzsche, p. 87). 

3 Of. the author’s work Die newtest. Formel “in Christo Jesu,” p. 55 f. 

4 Mahaffy, ii. [72] ff. 6 Tbid., it, [72]. 
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els adtov Kai widyous €' .\. dptov Kabapav B’ xolviKas..... 
Kal eis tmmoKopous iy’ dptav avToTupwr'.. Ks’, 1.€., Kephalon 
the charioteer certifies that he has received from Charmos for himself 
and 7 other charioteers, 2 chenices \of pure bread, and for 18 
grooms, 26 measures of bran bread. Further, eis stands before 
non-personal words in the same way: kal eis ir7ov évoyNov- 
pevov . eis xpiow édalov «Ky Kai... els AVYVOUS Kixews K B’, 
i.e., and for a, sick horse 8 cotylas of oil for rubbing wm, and for 
the lantern 2 cotylas of Kikt-oil. 

Still more clear is the passage from the contract Pap. 
Par.6 1 (114 B.o.) Kal tov eis Taynv oixov @xodopnpévov. 
Further examples in III. in. 1, below. 

The same usage of e’s, the examples of which may be 
increased from the Papyri, is found specially clearly in Paul: 
1 Cor. 16! tis Aoyetas THs eis Tods dayiovs, similarly 2 Cor. 
84, 94, Rom. 15”; of Acts 24; Mark'8"* should pro- 
bably be explained in the same way. 


€KTOS EL [L. 

The commonly cited examples, from Lucian, etc., of 
this jumbled phrase,? long since recognised as late-Greek, in 
the Cilician Paul (1 Cor. 14°, 152, cf. 1 Tim. 5) are not so 
instructive for its use as is the passage of an Inscription of 
Mopsuestia in Cilicia, Waddington, 11. 2, No. 1499 (the 
author cannot fix the date; certainly the imperial period) : 
éxTos eb gr [é€lav Mayva povn Ory Ion. 

€V. 

The ignoring of the difference between translations of 
Semitic originals and works which were in Greek from the 
first—a difference of fundamental importance for the grammar 


(and the lexicon) of the ‘‘biblical’’ writers—has nowhere 
such disastrous consequences as in connection with the pre- 


1 Notices, xviii. 2, p. 131.—The same words are found in Pap. Lugd. M. 
(Leemans, i., p. 59); Leemans, i., p. 63, explains e¢/s as a periphrasis for the 
genitive: similarly W. Schmid, Der Atticismus, iii. (1898), p. 91. One should 
notice in this latter work the other observations upon the prepositions—they 
are of importance for biblical philology. 


» Winer-Liinemann, § 65, 3 (p. 563) ; Schmiedel, HC., ii. 1 (1891), p. 143. 
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position. The author considers that he has previously shown, 
by a not unimportant example, what a difference there is 
between a peculiarity of syntax in the originally-Greek 
Epistles of Paul and the apparently similar phenomenon in 
Greek translations. A similar fact may be observed with 
regard to the question of év with the dativus instrumenti. 
Winer-Lunemann? still maintains that év is used “of the 
instrument and means (chiefly in the Apocalypse)—not only 
(as in the better Greek prose-writers . . . .) where in (or 
on) would be proper enough ...... , but also, irrespective 
of this, where in Greek the dative alone, as casus instru- 
mentalis, would be used—as an after-effect of the Hebrew 2 ”’. 
Similarly A. Buttmann.? In their enumeration of the ex- 
amples—in so far as these can come into consideration at all 
—both writers, in neglecting this difference, commit the error 
of uncritically placing passages from the Gospels and the 
Apocalypse, in regard to which one may speak of a Semitic 
influence, 7.e., of a possible Semitic original, alongside of, 
say, Pauline passages, without, however, giving any indica- 
tion of how they imagine the ‘‘after-effect’”’ of the 2 to 
have influenced Paul. Thus Winer-Liinemann quotes Rom. 
15° év évi ordpate SoFd&mre, and Buttmann,® 1 Cor. 4” év 
paBd@ €\@w mpos duds, aS Pauline examples of év with the 
instrumental dative. The author believes that both passages 
are capable of another explanation, and that, as they are 
the only ones that can be cited with even an appearance 
of reason, this use of év by Paul cannot be made out. For, 
to begin with, the passage in Romans is one of those 
‘where in would be proper enough,” ie, where the refer- 
ence to its primary sense of location is fully adequate to 
explain it, and it is thus quite superfluous to make for 
such instances a new compartment in the dust-covered re- 
pository ; the Romans are to glorify God im one mouth— 
because, of course, words are formed im the mouth, just as, 
according to popular psychology, thoughts dwell im the 


1§ 48, d (p. 363). 
2 Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Sprachgebrauchs, p. 157. 
3 P, 284, 
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heart. In 1 Cor. 4%, again, the case seems to be more 
favourable for the view of Buttmann, for the LXX frequently 
use the very construction év 7H pa8d~; what more easy 
than to maintain that ‘‘the” biblical Greek uses this con- 
struction instrumentally throughout? But here also we 
perceive very clearly the difference between the diction of 
the translators as cramped by their original, and the un- 
constrained language of Paul. In all the passages of the 
UxXx (Gen, 32", Hxod, 17°, 202) To Sams (0c? 2 oa tee 
93)" 1. Chron..1175-Ps..2°, 88Gb ee is. 2022 vide sae 
cf. Hizek. 39°, also Hos. 4™, where év pa8dors 1s conformed 
to the previous év re 2 | ovp Boros) the év of the phrase év 
Th pa48so is a mechanical imitation of a 2 in the original : it 
cannot therefore be maintained in any way that that con- 
struction is peculiar to the indigenous Alexandrian Greek. 
With Paul, on the contrary, év fad is anticipatively 
conformed to the following locative 4 év aydan wvevpati Te 
mpaitntos; itis but a loose formation of the moment, and 
cannot be deduced from any law of syntax. It is, of course, 
not impossible that this anticipative conformation came the 
more easily to the Apostle, who knew his Greek Bible, be- 
cause one or other of those passages of the LXX may have 
hovered? before his mind, but it is certainly preposterous to 
speak of the “‘after-effect’ of a 3. Where in Paul’s psy- 
chology of language may this powerful particle have had 
its dwelling-place ? 
évtaghiactns. 

The LXX correctly translate 8D physician by iatpds; 
only in Gen. 507* by évragvacrys. The original speaks in 
that passage of the Egyptian physicians who embalmed the 
body of Jacob. The translation is not affected by the verb 
évtadidfewy simply, but is explained by the endeavour to 

1The év rf fd85~, which should possibly be restored as the original 
reading in line 12 of the leaden tablet of Adrumetum to be discussed in Art. 
IY., might be explained as a reminiscence of these LXX passages, in view of 
its association with the many other quotations from the LXX found there.— 


In the passage in Lucian, Dial. Mort. 233, raOinduevoy év tH fdBdq the ey is 
regarded as doubtful (Winer-Liinemann, p. 364). 
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introduce a term better suited to Egyptian conditions: it 
was, of course, an embalming in Egypt. But the profes- 
sional designation of the person! entrusted with this work 
was évragiactns, Pap. Par. 77 (99 B.c.). Those sections of 
the Old Testament the scene of which was laid in Egypt, 
or which had regard to Egyptian conditions, naturally gave 
the translators most occasion to use Egyptianised expressions. 


2 s y 2 / 
EVTUYKXaVO, évtevess, EVTUX LA. 


In the New Testament writings évrev£&:s is used only in 
1 Tim. 2! and 4°, having in both passages the sense of 
petitionary prayer. This usage is commonly explained? by 
the employment of the word in the sense of petition which 
is found in extra-biblical literature from the time of Diodorus 
and Josephus. The Papyri* show that in Egypt it had 
been long familiar in technical language: “‘ évrevEis est ipsa 
petitio sew voce significata, sew im scripto libello expressa, quam 
supplex subditus offert; . . . vocem Alexandrini potissemum usur- 
pant ad designandas petitiones vel Regi, vel vis, qua regis nomine 
rempublicam moderantur, exhibitas”’.© This explanation has 
been fully confirmed by the newly-discovered Papyri of the 
Ptolemaic period.6 The technical meaning also occurs in 
Ep. Arist. (ed. M. Schmidt), p. 583; A. Peyron, who has 
previously drawn attention to this passage, finds it also in 
2 Macc. 4°—probably without justification. 

évrvyia is found in the same sense in Pap. Lond. xliv.2? 
(161 B.c.) and 8 Macc. 6 “—in both passages in the idiomatic 
phrase évruxiav mo.eic ba. 

The verb évtuyyavw® has the corresponding technical 


1 Cf. on this point Lumbroso, Recherches, p. 186 f. 

2 Notices, xviii. 2, p. 172. 8 Clavis®, p. 151. 

4The word does not occur in the LXX. In 2nd Mace. 48, éyreviis 
signifies conference. 

5 A, Peyron, i., p. 101. 

6 Cf. the indexes of Leemans, of the Notices, xviii. 2, of Mahaffly and 
Kenyon. 

7 Kenyon, p. 34. 

8 In addition to Wisdom 8”, a later testimony, Pap. Berol. 7351 (BU, 
viii., p. 244, No. 24613) 2-3 cent. a.d.: eiddres Bri vurtds Kad jucpas evrvyxavw 
T@ beg imtp suey, is significant in regard to the use of this word in religious 
speech, (Rom, 8-4, 112, Heb. 7%, Clem. Rom. 1 Cor. 56%). 
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meaning; the correlative term for the king’s giving an answer 
is ypnuarifev.s 

Both the verb and the substantive are frequently com- 
bined with card and i7ép, according to whether the memorial 
expresses itself against or for some one; of. the Pauline 
irepevtvyxava, Rom. 8”. 


EpyoowmKTns. 

This word, common in the LXX, but hitherto not 
authenticated elsewhere, is vouched for by Pap. Flind. Petr. 
ii. iv. i.2 (255-254 B.c.) as a technical term for overseer of 
work, foreman. Philo, who uses it later, de Vit. Mos. i. 7 (M., 
p. 86), can hardly have found it in the LXX first of all, but 
rather in the current vocabulary of his time. It is in use 
centuries later in Alexandria: Origen® jestingly calls his 
friend Ambrosius his épyodva@xrns. Even he would not origin- 
ally get the expression from the LXX.* 


evtAaTos. 


Occurring only in LXX Ps. 98 [99]® (representing 
_ Sa) and 1 [8] Esd. 8° = very favourable: already exempli- 
fied in Pap. Flind. Petr. ii. xiti. 19° (ca. 255 B.c.); observe 
that it is the same phrase tuvyelv twos eviiadtov which is 
found here and in the passage in Esd. See a further 
example, III. ii. 6, sub Bidfowas, below. 


evyapltoTéw. 

In regard to the passive,’ 2 Cor. 14, Pap. Flind. Petr. ii. . 
ii. 4° (260-259 B.c.) is instructive ; it is difficult, however, to 

1 A. Peyron, i., p. 102; Lumbroso, Recherches, p. 254; Mahatfty, ii., p. 28, 

2 Mahaffy, ii. [6], cf. p. 6. 

* Hieron. de vir. ml. 61; cf. P. D. Huetii, Origenianorum, i. 8 (Lomm. 
XK Pa Solas) 

‘Upon the usage of the word in ecclesiastical Greek and Latin, ef. the 
Greek and Latin Glossaries of Du Cange. The drat Acyduevov epyorapéxrns of 
Clem. Rom. 1 Cor. 341 seems to be allied. 


° Cod. A reads iddrou (thus the sAacrov of the second hand should per- 
haps be restored). 


6 Mahaffy, ii. [45]. The word refers to the king. 


7 Cf. Clavis*, p. 184, in the concluding note, and G. Heinrici, Meyer vi.’ 
(1890), p. 25. 


8 Mahaffy, ii. [4]. 
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settle what the evyapiorneis in this passage refers to, owing 
to mutilation of the leaf. 


TO OeuwédXwov. 


In deciding the question whether Qeyérrov is to be 
construed as masculine or neuter in passages where the 
gender of the word is not clearly determined, attention is 
usually called to the fact that the neuter form is first found 
in Pausanius (2nd cent. a.D.). But it occurs previously in 
Pap. Flind. Petr. 11. xiv. 381 (Ptolemaic period). Cf. also 70 
Oewédcov of an unknown translator of Lev. 418.2 From this, 
the possibility, at least, of taking it as neuter, in the non- 
decisive passages ® Sir.1!5,Rom. 15”, Eph. 2”, Luke 6“, 
14”, 1 Tim. 61°, Heb. 61, may be inferred. 


Udzos. 


The LXX not seldom (Gen. 47, Deut. 152, Job 24, 
foo erove.07, 1o°,. 167, 27%, Dan. 1). translate the 
possessive pronoun (as a suffix) by idvos, though the con- 
nection does not require the giving of such an emphasis 
to the particular possessive relation. Such passages as Job 
241 Prov. 9, 227, 271, might be considered stranger still, 
where the translator adds iécos, though the Hebrew text does 
not indicate a possessive relation at all, nor the context re- 
quire the emphasising of any. This special prominence is, 
however, only apparent, and the translation (or addition) is 
correct. We have here probably the earliest examples of the 
late-Greek use of idsos for the genitives éavtod and éavtay 
employed as possessives, a usage which can be pointed to in 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Philo, Josephus and Plutarch,‘ 


1 Mahaffy, ii. [4], p. 30. 2 Field, i., p. 174. 
3 Winer-Schmiedel notes the ‘‘ unambiguous ” ones, § 8, 13 (p. 85). 


4 References in Guil. Schmidt, De Flavii Losephi elocutione, Fleck. Jbb. 
Suppl. xx. (1894), p. 869. Specially important are the many examples given 
there from Josephus, in whose writings a similar use of ofxeZos is also shown. 
—A more out-of-the-way example of this worn-out oletos may be mentioned 
here. In the second (spurious) Prologue to Jesus Sirach, near the middle, it 
is said: (r)v BiBAov) Sipax obros mer’ aiTdy médw AaBdy TO olelw maid. Kar édAvmev 
Inaod (Libri apocr. V. T. ed. O. F'. Fritzsche, p, 888). O. F. Fritzsche assigns 
this Prologue to the 4th-5th cent. a.p., HApAT’ v. (1859), p. 7; in his edition 
of 1871, ad loc., he seems to agree with K. A. Credner, who dates it cent, 9-10, 
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and in the Attic Inscriptions! subsequent to 69 B.c. This 
usage is also confirmed by the Apocryphal books of the 
O. T., specially by those in Greek from the first, and it in- 
fluences the New Testament writers,? and especially Paul, 
much more strongly than is implied by Winer-Liinemann.? 
Exegetes have, in many places, laid a stress upon the tévos 
which, in the text, does not belong to it at all. In con- 
sideration of the very widely-extended use of the exhausted 
idcos in the post-classical age, it will, in point of fact, be the 
most proper course in exegesis always to assume it primarily 
as most probable, and to take ‘sos in the old sense only 
when the context absolutely requires it. A specially instruc- 
tive example is 1 Cor. 7%, dua d€ tas mopveias Exactos Thy 
éavtov yuvaixa éyétw kal Exdotn Tov ivov avdpa éyétw: isos 
is here used only for the sake of variety and is exactly 
equivalent to the éavrod. 


iAaoTHpLos and ihacTHpLov. 


Of all the errors to be found in exegetical and lexical 
literature, that of imagining that tAacrypiov in the LXX is 
identical in meaning with NBD, cover (of the ark of the cove- 
nant), and that therefore the word with them means pro- 
pitiatory cover (Luther: Gnadenstuhl), is one of the most 
popular, most pregnant with results, and most baneful. Its 
source lies in the fact that the LXxX’s frequent external 
verbal equation, viz., tNactHpiov = kapporeth, has been in- 
considerately taken as an equation of ideas. But the in- 
vestigation cannot proceed upon the assumption of this 


1K. Meisterhans, Grammatik der attischen Inschriften?, Berlin, 1888, 
p. 194. 


2 Genuine examples are readily found in all of these except Revelation, 
jn which 7d.os does not occur at all. The reason of this is not, of course, that 
they all wrote ““New Testament” Greek, but that they wrote at a time 
when the force of 7510s had been long exhausted. The Latin translations, 
in their frequent use of the simple swws (A. Buttmann, p. 102, note), mani- 
fest a true understanding of the case. 


3 § 22,7 (p. 145 f.). Here we read: ‘no example can be adduced from 
the Greeks’; reference is made only to the Byzantine use of oixezos and the 
late-Latin proprius=swus or ejus. A. Buttmann, p. 102 £., expresses himself 
more accurately. 
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identification of ideas. We must rather, as in all cases where 
the Greek expression is not congruent with the Hebrew 
original, begin here by establishing the difference, and then 
proceed with an attempt to explain it. In the present case 
our position is happily such that we can give the explanation 
with some certainty, and that the wider philologico-historical 
conditions can be ascertained quite as clearly. 

To begin with, it is altogether inaccurate to assert that 
the LXX translate kapporeth by iNactnpiov. They first en- 
countered the word in Exod. 251°": and thou shalt make a 
kapporeth of pure gold. The Greek translator rendered thus : 
Kal Touncers thaoTnptov émiPewa ypvaiov Kabapod. His 
rendering of kapporeth is therefore not ‘AacTHp.ov, but idac- 
thptov émideua; he understood kapporeth quite well, and 
translates it properly by cover,? but he has elucidated the 
word, used technically in this place, by a theological adjunct 
which is not incorrect in substance.? ési@eua is doubtless a 
translation of kapporeth the word ; thaotnptov éridewa is a 
rendering of kapporeth the religious concept. How then are 
we to understand this theological gloss upon the Hebrew 
word? iracripsov is not a substantive,* but, as in 4 Macc. 


1 érfdeua is wanting in Cod. 58 only; in Codd. 19, 30, etc., it stands 
before iAacrfhpiov. A second hand makes a note to idacrhpioy in the margin 
of Cod. vii. (an Ambrosianus of cent. 5,—Field, i., p. 5), vtz., oxémacua (cover- 
ing), (Field, i., p. 124). Cremer’, p. 447 (=%, p. 475), following Tromm, 
quotes also LXX Exod. 37° for kapporeth = idaorhpioy emideua. But the 
Complutensian alone has it there—not the manuscripts. 

2The Concordance of Hatch and Redpath is therefore inaccurate in 
affirming, swb érl@cua, that this word has no corresponding Hebrew in Hxod. 
2516[17), and also in quoting this passage swb idaorhpioy instead of swb 
iAaorhpios. ; 

3 This is also the opinion of Philo, cf. p. 128 below. 

4 Against Cremer’, p. 447 (= 8, p. 475), who has no hesitation in 
identifying fAarrhpioy with kapporeth. His taking idacrhpioy as a substantive 
in this passage would have better support if the word stood after émri@cua; it 
could then be construed as in apposition to éml@eua. The passage he quotes, 
LXX Exod. 30” [mot *] is not to the purpose, for, at the end of the verse, 
Zrauov xpiome dytov ~ora Should be translated the (previously mentioned) oil 
shall be a xpiopa dyiov, and, at the beginning of the verse, xpicua dyioy appears 
to be in apposition to ZAaov. If Cremer takes fAacrfpioy as a substantive = 
propitiatory cover, then he could only translate LXX Hxod. 2516[l7] by and 
thou shalt make a propitiatory cover as a cover of pure gold, which the original 
does not say. 
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17” (if rod iNaotnptov Oavarov is to be read here with the 
Alexandrinus), an adjective, and signifies of use for propitiation. 

The same theological gloss upon the ceremonial kap- 
poreth is observed when, in the Greek translation of the 
Pentateuch'!—first in the passages immediately following 
upon Exod. 251° and also later—it is rendered, brevilo- 
quently,? by the simple fAactyprov instead of ihaorTyp.ov 
ériOeua. The word is now a substantive and signifies some- 
thing lke propitiatory article. It does not mean cover, nor 
even propitiatory cover, but for the concept cover it substi- 
tutes another, which only expresses the ceremonial pur- 
pose of the article. The kapporeth was for the translators a 
cvpBorov THs ttew Tov Ocod Svvaduews, aS Philo, de vit. Mos. 
ii. 8 (M., p. 150), speaking from the same theological stand- 
point, explains it, and therefore they named this symbol 
ixaortipov. Any other sacred article having some connection 
with propitiation might in the very same way be brought 
under the general conception ‘AaeTHprov, and have the latter 
substituted for it, i.e, if what was required was not a 
translation but a theological paraphrase. And thus it is of 
the greatest possible significance that the LXX actually do 
make a generalising gloss? upon another quite different 
religious conception by ‘hacrijpiov, viz., THY, the ledge of 
the altar, Ezek. 431+"; it also, according to ver. 2, had 
to be sprinkled with the blood of the sin-offering, and was 
therefore a kind of propitiatory article—hence the theologising 
rendering of the Greek translators. ‘AaortHpiov here also 


1 The apparent equation iAacrhpioy = kapporeth is found only in Exod., 
Ley., Numb. 

2 The present writer cannot understand how Cremer,’, p. 447 (= 8, p. 475), 
inyerting the facts of the case, can maintain that fAacrhpioy emideua is an 
expansion of the simple iAacrhpiov = kapporeth. This is exactly the same as 
if one should explain the expression symboluwm apostolicum as an ‘“‘ expansion”’ 
of the simple apostolicwm, which we do in fact use for Apostolic Symbol. But, 
besides, it would be very strange if the LXX had expanded an expression 
before they had used it at all! No one can dispute that frarrhpiov émlOeua is 
their earliest rendering of kapporeth. Then it must also be conceded that 
the simple fAacrhpioy is an abbreviation. We have in this a case similar to 
that of the breviloquence Jobel and of &peois (cf. p. 100 above.) 


3 This fact is almost always overlooked in the commentaries. 
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means neither ledge nor ledge of propitiation, but propitiatory 
article. 

The proof of the fact that the LXX did not identify the 
concept taotTHpLov with kapporeth and ‘azarah can be supple- 
mented by the following observed facts. The two words 
paraphrased by ‘Aaorhpiov have other renderings as well. 
In Exod. 26* the original runs, and thow shalt put the kap- 
poreth upon the ark of the testimony in the most holy place ; 
LXX Kai xataxadtwes To KaTaTeTaopaTte THY KLiBwTOY 
Tod paptupiov év TO ayiw Tov ayiwv. According to Cremer, 
the LXX have not translated the Hebrew word here at all 
—let alone by xarazrétracwa. But it is without doubt 
a more correct conjecture that they read not MPD but 
nas, curtain, and thus did translate the Hebrew word.! 
This conjecture is, however, in no way absolutely necessary ; 
the author thinks it not at all impossible that the LXX read 
kapporeth, and translated it, by catarétacpa, just as they 
did, at its first occurrence, by éwifeua. More significant is 
1 Chron. 28", where house of the kapporeth is rendered by 
6 olxos Tov éEtAacpod: this also is a theological gloss, not a 
verbal translation of the original.2? It may be regarded as 
specially significant that the ceremonial word should thus 
be glossed in two different ways. Similarly, ‘azdrah in Ezek. 
45! is paraphrased® by 76 fepdv, and, in 2 Chron. 4° and 6%, 
translated by avA%. 

It thus seems clear to the author that it is not correct 
to take the L.XX’s equation of words as being an equation 
of ideas. (Aaornpiov, for the translators, signified propitia- 
tory article, even where they used it for kappodreth. Philo 
still had a clear conception of the state of the matter. It 


1Jn the same way they probably read in Amos 9! nD instead of 
AbD, capital of a column, and translated fAarhpiov, unless the dvoragrhpioy 
of Cod. A and others (Field, ii., p. 979) should be the original; cf. the same 
variant to fAacrhpiov in Exod. 38° [37°] (in Field, i., p. 152) and Ley. 16, 

2 Hardly any one would maintain in regard to this that éf:Aacuds in the 
LXX “means” kapporeth. 

3 Had the Greek translators understood the construction here, they 
ought certainly to have written sa éml ras récoapas ywvlas tod fepod rod 
Ovoiaarnplov. 
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is not correct to assert! that, following the example of the 
LXX, he describes kapporeth as tkaotnpsov: he describes ib 
correctly as ériOeua Tis xy8wrod, and remarks further that 
it is called (Aaor/puov in the Bible: De Vit. Mos. in. 8 
(M. p. 150) 4 8¢ KiBords .. ., Hs emidepa woavel Tapa TO 
Aeydpevov év lepais BiBrous iAaorHptov, and, further on in 
the same work, 7d Sé érideua TO Tpocayopevdpmevoy tNacTHpLoD ; 
De Profug. 19 (M. p. 561) . . . 76 érriBewa tis KiBwrod, Karet 
88 aitd idkaotypiov. Philo manifestly perceived that the 
ixaotipiov of the Greek Bible was an altogether peculiar 
designation, and therefore expressly distinguishes it as such: 
he puts the word, so to speak, in quotation-marks. Thus 
also, in De Cherub. 8 (M. p. 148), Kat yap avtutpocamd hacww 
eivat vevovTa Tpos TO iNaoTHpLov Erépors is Clearly an allusion 
to LXX Exod. 25°"), and, instead of saying that Philo here 
describes the kapporeth as thacrypsov,' we should rather say 
that he, following the LXX, asserts that the cherubim over- 
shadow the ‘Nacrypiov.2 How little one is entitled to speak 
of a ‘‘ Sprachgebrauch ’’® (usage, or, habit of speech), viz., (Nac- 
typtov = kapporeth, is shown by the fact that Symmachus 
in Gen. 6%"! twice renders the Ark of Noah by iNacrnpvov,* 
and that Josephus, Anti. xvi. 71, speaks of a monument of 
white stone as a (haotHpwov: TepipoBos § adtos éEjner Kal Tod 


1 Cremer’, p. 447 ( = 8, p. 475). 


2Tt is to be doubted whether the Hebrew concept kappodreth was 
present to the mind of the writer at all: in any case it is wrong to assume 
forthwith that he consciously described kapporeth as itagrhpiov. It is exactly 
the same as if one were to assert that wherever the word Gnadenstuhl 
(merey-seat) occurs in the biblical quotations of German devotional books, 
the original being kapporeth, the writers describe the kapporeth as Gnaden- 
stuhl. In most cases the writers will be simply dependent upon Luther, and 
their usage of the word Gnadenstwhil furnishes nothing towards deciding the 
question how they understood kapporeth. Cf. p. 184 £—Similarly, Heb. 95 
is an allusion to LXX Hxod. 252012); what was said about the passage in 
Philo holds good here. 

3 Cremer’, p. 447 ( = 8, p. 475). 


4 Field, i., p. 23 f. The present writer agrees with Field in this matter, 
and believes that Symmachus desired by this rendering to describe the Ark 


as a means of propitiation : God was gracious to such as took refuge in the 
Ark. 
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déous ihactipioyv priya NevKAs Tétpas em) TH oTOulw KaTEC- 
kevdoato, which must certainly be translated: he set wp a 
monument of white stone as a ihactnpsov. 

What, then, is the meaning of (Aacrpiov in the impor- 
tant ‘‘ Christological”’ statement Rom. 3%? Paul says there 
of Jesus Christ, dv mpoé0eto 6 Beds iAactHptov Sia TicTews év 
T® avtov aipate eis évdecEw Tis Suxavocvvns avtod. It has 
been said that the Roman readers could hardly have known 
the expression from any other source than the Greek Bible.? 
But, even if this assumption were correct, it still requires to 
be proved that they could have learned from the Greek Bible 
that thactyjpiov means the kapporeth ; besides, the primary 
question must be: what did the term signify to Paul him- 
self? The author believes that even the context requires 
us to reject the opinion that the Apostle is describing the 
crucified Christ as ‘‘a’’* kapporeth. Had the Cross been so 
named, then the metaphor might possibly be understood; as 
used of a person, it is infelicitous and unintelligible; further, 
Christ, the end of the law, Christ, of whom Paul has just said 
that He is the revealer of the d:cavoovvn Ocobd ywpis vomou, 
would hardly be named by the same Paul, in the same breath, 
as the cover of the ark of testimony: the metaphor were as 
unlike Paul as possible. But the whole assumption of the 
explanation in question is without support: no ‘‘ Sprachge- 
brauch,” according to which one had to understand (Xa- 
otnpiov as the kapporeth, ever existed either in the LXX or 
later. Hence this explanation of the passage in Romans 
has long encountered opposition. Again, it is a popular 
interpretation to take ‘haorypiov as equivalent to propitiatory 


1 Cremer 8, p. 474, joins iAaorhpioy with pryjua and therefore construes 
irAacrhpiov adjectivally—as did the present writer in the German edition of 
this book, pp. 122 and 127—-which is not impossible, but improbable. See 
note 2 on p. 127 of the German edition. 

2 Cremer’, p. 448 ( = 5, p. 475). 

The absence of the article is more important than Cremer supposes; 
if “the” kapporeth, “the” ikacrhpiov, was something so well known to the 
readers as Cremer asserts, then it would be exactly a case where the article 
could stand with the predicate (contra H. Kthl, Die Heilsbedewtung des 
Todes Christi, Berlin, 1890, p. 25 iy 
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sacrifice, after the analogy of cwrpiov, yaptoty pov, Kabdpatov, 
etc., in connection with which Oda is to be supplied. How- 
ever difficult it would be to find examples of the word being 
used in this sense,! there is no objection to it linguistically. 
But it is opposed by the context; it can hardly be said of a 
sacrifice that God mpoé6er0 it. The more general explanation 
therefore, which of late has been advocated again, specially 
by B. Weiss,” viz., means of propitiation, is to be preferred : 
linguistically it is the most obvious; it is also presupposed 
in the “usage” of the LXX, and admirably suits the connec- 
tion—particularly in the more special sense of propitiatory gift 
which is to be referred to just below. 

Hitherto the word in this sense had been noted only 
in Dion Chrysostom (1-2 cent. A.D.), Or. x1. p. 355 (Reiske), 
KaTanreiipe yap avTovs avdOnua KadAMoTOV Kab péyioTOV TH 
"AOnva Kat éruyparpev: ihactypiov ’Ayatoi tH ’Idddi—and 
in later authors. The word here means a votive gift, which 
was brought to the deities in order to induce them to be 
favourable*’—a propitiatory gift. Hven one such example 
would be sufficient to confirm the view of the passage in 
Romans advocated above. Its evidential value is not de- 
creased, but rather increased, by the fact that it is taken 
from a “late” author. It would surely be a mechanical 
notion of statistical facts to demand that only such con- 
cepts in ‘‘ profane” hterature as can be authenticated before, 
e.g., the time of Paul, should be available for the explana- 
tion of the Pauline Epistles. For this would be to uphold 
the fantastic idea that the first occwrrence of a word in the 
slender remains of the ancient literature must be identical 
with the earliest wse of it in the history of the Greek 
language, and to overlook the fact that the annoying caprice 
of statistics may, in most cases, rather tend to delude the 
pedants who entertain such an idea. 

In the case before us, however, a means has been found 

? Winer-Schmiedel, § 16, 2b, note 16 (p. 134) refers only to the Byzantine 
Theophanes Continuatus. 

2 Meyer, iv.® (1891), p. 164 f. and elsewhere. 

® This tAaorjpiov should not be described as a sacrifice. 
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of removing the objection to the “‘ lateness ” of the quotation : 
‘AaoTHpvov in the assigned meaning is found also before the 
time of Paul—occurring as it does in a place at which the 
Apostle certainly touched in his travels (Acts 211): the 
Inscription of Cos No. 811 reads thus :— 

0 Samos Umrép Tas ad’TOKpaTopos 

Kaicapos 
cod viod? SeBacrod cwrtnptas 
Ocots ittaaTHptov. 


This Inscription is found on a statue or on the base of 
a statue,*—at all events on a votive-gift which the ‘‘ people” 
of Cos erected to the gods as a ‘Aacryp.ov for the welfare of 
the ‘‘son of God,” Augustus. That is exactly the same use 
of the word as we find later in Dion Chrysostom, and the 
similarity of the respective formule is evident. 

The word is used in the same way in the Inscription of 
Cos No. 347, which the author cannot date exactly, but 
which certainly falls within the imperial period: it occurs 
upon the fragment of a pillar :— 


[6 dauos 6 “Anevtiwr] 
uo ACR xe]Ba- 
o[t]eo Aut S[T]patio irdac- 
THPLOV Sapapyedv- 
tos Taiov Nwp- 
Bavod Mocyiw- 
vols ge ]Ackaica- 
pos. 

Thus much, then, can be derived from these three pas- 
sages, as also from Josephus, viz., that, early in the imperial 
period, it was a not uncommon custom to dedicate propitia- 
tory gifts to the Gods, which were called ihaoryjpia. The 


1W. R. Paton and EH. L. Hicks, The Inscriptions of Cos, Oxford, 1891, 
p. 126. 

2 For this expression see below, swb vids dcod. 

3The editors, p. 109, number it among the Inscriptions on votive- 
offerings and statues. 

4 Paton and Hicks, p. 225 f. 
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author considers it quite impossible that Paul should not 
have known the word in this sense: if he had not already 
become familiar with it by living in Cilicia, he had certainly 
read it here and there in his wanderings through the 
empire, when he stood before the monuments of paganism 
and pensively contemplated what the piety of a dying civilisa- 
tion had to offer to its known or unknown Gods. Similarly, 
the Christians of the capital, whether one sees in them, 
as the misleading distinction goes, Jewish Christians or 
Heathen Christians, would know what a ‘dNacrypiov was in 
their time. To suppose that, in consequence of their 
““magnificent knowledge of the Old Testament,”! they 
would immediately think of the kappéreth, is to overlook two 
facts. First, that the out-of-the-way? passages referring to 
the (AacTHprov may very well have remained unknown even 
to a Christian who was conversant with the LXX: how 
many Bible readers of to-day, nay, how many theologians 
of to-day—who, at least, should be Bible readers,—if their 
readings have been unforced, and not desecrated by side- 
glances towards ‘“‘ Ritschlianism’”’ or towards possible ex- 
amination questions, are acquainted with the kapporeth ? 
The second fact overlooked is, that such Christians of the 
imperial period as were conversant with those passages, 
naturally understood the ‘Aacryptov in the sense familiar to 
them, not in the alleged sense of propitiatory cover—just as 
a Bible reader of to-day, unspoiled by theology, finding the 
word Gnadenstuhl (mercy-seat) in Luther, would certainly 
never think of a cover. 

That the verb wpoéero admirably suits the (Aacrtyprov 
taken as propitiatory gift, in the sense given to it in the Greek 
usage of the imperial period, requires no proof. God has 
publicly set forth the crucified Christ in His blood in view of 


1 Cremer’, p. 448 ( = 8, p. 476). 


2 By the time of Paul the ceremony in which the kapporeth played a 
part had long disappeared along with the Ark of the Covenant ; we can but 
conjecture that some mysterious knowledge of it had found a refuge in 
theological erudition. In practical religion, certainly, the matter had no 
longer any place at all. 
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the Cosmos—to the Jews a stumbling block, to the Gentiles 
foolishness, to Faith a (AaorHpiov. The crucified Christ is 
the votive-gift of the Divine Love for the salvation of men. 
Elsewhere it is human hands which dedicate to the Deity a 
dead image of stone in order to gain His favour; here the 
God of grace Himself erects the consoling image—for the 
skill and power of men are not sufficient. In the thought 
that God Himself has erected the ‘AaarTypuoy, lies the same 
wonderful pwpia of apostolic piety which has so inimitably 
diffused the unction of artless genius over other religious 
ideas of Paul. God’s favour must be obtained—He Himself 
fulfils the preliminary conditions; Men can do nothing at 
all, they cannot so much as believe—God does all in Christ : 
that is the religion of Paul, and our passage in Romans is 
but another expression of this same mystery of salvation. 

A. Ritschl,! one of the most energetic upholders of the 
theory that the (Nacrypsov of the passage in Romans signifies 
the kapporeth, has, in his investigation of this question, laid 
down the following canon of method: “. . . for thacrypuov 
the meaning propitiatory sacrifice is authenticated in heathen 
usage, as being a gift by which the anger of the gods is 
appeased, and they themselves induced to be gracious. . . . 
But . . . the heathen meaning of the disputed word should 
be tried as a means of explaining the statement in question 
only when the biblical meaning has proved to be wholly 
inapplicable to the passage.” It would hardly be possible 
to find the sacred conception of a ‘biblical’? Greek more 
plainly upheld by an opponent of the theory of inspiration 
than is the case in these sentences. What has been already 
said will show the error, as the author thinks it, of the 
actual assertions they contain concerning the meaning of 
ikactnpiov in “biblical”? and in “heathen” usage; his 
own reflections about method are contained in the introduc- 
tion to these investigations. But the case under considera- 


1 Die christliche Lehre von der Rechtfertigung und Versthnung dargestellt, 
ii.*, Bonn, 1889, p. 171. 

2 Of. A. Ritschl, p. 168; the opinions advanced there have urgent need 
of correction. 
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tion, on account of its importance, may be tested once more 
by an analogy which has already been indicated above. 
In the hymn O Kénig, dessen Majestét, by Valentin Ernst 
Loscher (+1749), there occurs the following couplet *:— 
Mein Abba, schaue Jesum an, 
Den Gnadenthron der Siinder.? 


Whoever undertakes to explain this couplet has, with- 
out doubt, a task similar to that of the exegete of Rom. 
3%, Just as in the passage from Paul there is applied to 
Christ a word which occurs in the Bible of Paul, so there is 
in this hymn a word, similarly used, which stands in the 
Bible of its author. The Apostle calls Christ a thacrnpsov ; . 
ikacTyptov is occasionally found in the Greek Bible, where 
the Hebrew has kapporeth: ergo—Paul describes Christ as 
the kapporeth! The Saxon Poet calls Christ the Throne of 
Grace (Gnadenthron) ; the Mercy-seat (Gnadenstuhli—not indeed 
Throne of Grace, but an expression equivalent to it) is found 
in the German Bible, where the Greek has itaornprov, the 
Hebrew kapporeth : ergo—the poet describes Christ as (Xa- 
oTnp.ov, as kapporeth, 1.e., as the lid of the Ark of the Covenant ! 
These would be parallel inferences—according to that me- 
chanical method of exegesis. The historical way of looking 
at the matter, however, gives us the following picture. Kap- 
poreth in the Hebrew Bible signifies the cover (of the Ark); 
the Greek translators have given a theological paraphrase of 
this conception, just as they have occasionally done in other 
similar cases, in so far as they named the sacred article 
ikactnplov ériGena, propitiatory cover, according to the pur- 
pose of it, and then, quite generally, (AaortHprov, propitiatory 
article; the readers of the Greek Bible understood this 
‘kaoTyptov in its OWN proper sense (a sense presupposed 
also in the LXX) as propitiatory article—the more so as it 
was otherwise known to them in this sense; the German 
translator, by reason of his knowledge of the Hebrew text, 

1The quotation is from [C. J. Bottcher] Liederlust filr Zionspilger, 2nd 
edition, Leipzig, 1869, p. 283. 


2 Te, literally: My father, look upon Jesus, the sinner’s throne of 
grace! Ir 
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again specialised the propitiatory article into a vehicle or instru- 
ment of propitiation—again imparting to it, however, a theo- 
logical shading,—in so far as he wrote, not propitiatory 
cover or cover of mercy, but mercy-seat ;1 the readers of the 
German Bible, of course, apprehend this word in its own 
proper sense, and when we read it in Bible or hymn-book, or 
hear it in preaching, we figure to ourselves some Throne in 
Heaven, to which we draw near that we may receive mercy and 
may find grace to keep usin time of need, and nobody thinks of 
anything else. 

The LXX and Luther have supplied the place of the 
original kapporeth by words which imply a deflection of the 
idea. The links—hkupporeth, itaotnpiov, Gnadenstuhl—cannot 
be connected by the sign of equality, not even, indeed, by 
a straight line, but at best by a curve. 

ioTos. 

The Greek usage of this word is also found in the 
LXX’s correct renderings of the corresponding Hebrew 
words, viz., mast (of a ship), Is. 301, 3375, Ezek. 275, and 
web (through the connecting-link weaver’s-beam), Is. 59° ® 
(likewise Is. 38”, but without any corresponding word in 
our text); cf. Tobit 2% Cod. &. In reference to this, the 
author would again call attention to a little-known emenda- 
tion in the text of the Epistle of Aristeas proposed by 
Lumbroso.?, M. Schmidt writes, p. 69 16, (@reurwe 5é cal 7h 
RENERCED®@ os hese wl ) Buocivav dOoviwy eis + Tods Exartor, 
which is altogether meaningless. We must of course read, 
in accordance with Joseph. Antt. xl. 214 (@uccivns dbovns 
iotovds éxatov), Buccivwv d0oviwy iatods éxaTov. 


KapTo@, etc. 

In Leviticus 2" we find the command: ye shall not 
burn incense (a2) of any leaven or honey as an offering 
made by fire (TMS) to Jahweh. The LXX translate: racav 

1 Luther undoubtedly took this nuance from Heb. 41°, whore the @pdyos 


rhs xdpiros is spoken of: this also he translates by Gnadenstuhl. 
2 Recherches, p. 109, note 7. 
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yap Counv cal wav pére od mpocoicete am’ avTod (a mechanical 
imitation of 33%) kapracat xvpig. This looks like an in- 
adequate rendering of the original: in the equation, rpoopépevy 
KapTa@cat = burn incense as an offering made with fire, there 
seems to be retained only the idea of sacrifice; the special 
nuance of the commandment seems to be lost, and to be 
supplanted by a different one: for cap7obv of course means 
“to make or offer as fruit”.1 The idea of the Seventy, that 
that which was leavened, or honey, might be named a fruit- 
offering, is certainly more striking than the fact that the 
offering made by fire is here supplanted by the offering of 
fruit. But the vagary cannot have been peculiar to these 
venerable ancients, for we meet with the same strange 
notion also in passages which are not reckoned as their 
work in the narrower sense. According to 1 [3] Esd. 4° 
King Darius permits to the returning Jews, among other 
things, cal émi To Gucvactypiov OMoKavT@OLaTa KapTrodabat Kal 
nuépav, and, in the Song of the Three Children “, Azarias 
laments Kal ov« éotiv év TO Kaip@ ToUTH Apywv Kal mpodyTns 
Kal Hryoupevos ovdé OrAOKaUTaCLS 0vdé OUcia Ovdé Tpocdopa ovdE 
Oupiapa ob6é Toros Tod KapTacat évavtiov cov Kai cevpeiv Edens. 
If then a whole burnt-offering could be spoken of as a frwit- 
offering, wherefore should the same not be done as regards 
things leavened and honey ? 

But the LXX can be vindicated in a more honourable 
way. Even their own usage of caprow elsewhere might 
give the hint: it is elsewhere found? only in Deut. 26", od« 
exapToca an avTav eis akabaprov, which is meant to repre- 
sent I have put away nothing thereof (i.e., of the tithes), being 
unclean. In this the LXX take NNO] » mean for an unclean 
use, a8 did also De Wette, while KapTow for \YA is apparently 
intended to signify put away, a meaning of the word which 
is found nowhere else,? implying, as it does, almost the 


10. F. Fritzsche HApAT. i. (1851), p. 32, in reference to this passage. 
Thus also the Greek lexica, 


2 In Josh. 5 we should most probably read éxapricayro. 


*Schleusner explains xapréw = aufero by xapréw = decerpo, but it is 
only the middle voice which occurs in this sense. 
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opposite of the primary meaning to bring forth fruit. It is 
not the LXX, however, who have taken caprow and put 
away as equivalent, but rather the unscientific procedure 
which looks upon verbal equations between translation and 
original without further ceremony as equations of ideas. 
The true intention of the Greek translators is shown by 
a comparison of Ley. 2% and Deut. 26%. In the first 
passage, one may doubt as to whether caprow is meant to 
represent 277 or MW, but whichever of the two be 
decided upon does not matter: in either case it represents 
some idea like to offer a sacrifice made with fire. In the other 
passage, xap7rd certainly stands for \ya, and if, indeed, the 
Greek word cannot mean put away, yet the Hebrew one can 
mean to burn. It is quite plain that the LXX thought that 
they found this familiar meaning in this passage also: the 
two passages, in fact, support one another, and ward off any 
suspicion of ‘‘ the LXX’s” having used xapzréw in the sense 
of put away and bring forth fruit at the same time. However 
strange the result may appear, the issue of our critical com- 
parison is this: the LXX used xapzoe for to burn both in a 
ceremonial and in a non-ceremonial sense. 

This strange usage, however, has received a brilliant 
confirmation. P. Stengel! has shown, from four Inscriptions 
and from the old lexicographers,? that capo must have been 
quite commonly used for to burn in the ceremonial sense.* 

Stengel explains as follows how this meaning arose: 
Kaptroov properly signifies to cut into pieces ; the holocausts 
of the Greeks were cut into pieces, and thus, in ceremonial 
language, capmdow must have come to mean abswmere, consu- 
mere, ONOKaUTELD. 


re Zu den griechischen Sacralalterthtimern, Hermes, xxvii. (1892), pp. 
161 ff. 
2 The passages he brings forward, in which the meaning, at least, of to 
sacrifice for kapréw is implied, may be extended by the translation sacrificiwm 
offero given by the Itala, as also by the note ‘‘xapraca, @voidoa” in the MS. 
glossary (?) cited by Schleusner, Schleusner also gives references to the 
ecclesiastical literature. 

3 He counts also Deut. 2614 among the LXX passages in this connec. 
tion, but it is the non-ceremonial sense of fo bw which kaprdéw has there. 
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The ceremonial sense of xap7ow grows more distinct 
when we notice the compound form odoxapéo,' Sir. 45%, 
4 Macc. 18 4, Sibyll. Orac. 8 56, as also by the identity 
in meaning of the substantives odoxdpTopya = odoKavTopa, 
and 6AcKdprwats = ddkoKavTwots, all of which can be fully 
established in the LXX and the Apocrypha as meaning, in 
most cases, burnt-offering, just like capropa = Kkaprrwcts. 

These substantives are all to be derived, not from xapzros 
fruit, but from the ceremonial xapzrow, to burn.” 


KaTa. 


1. In 8 Macc. 5% and Rom. 12° is found o ca@ efs* for 
els xaotos, and in Mark 14 and John 8°‘ the formula ¢is 
xa€ els for unusquisque. In these constructions, unknown in 
classical Greek, we must, it is said, either treat efs as an 
indeclinable numeral, or treat the preposition as an adverb.° 
Only in the Byzantine writers have such constructions been 
authenticated. But eis xa® éxactos® already stands in LXX 
Lev. 25° (cal amenevoeta cis ExactTos eis THY KTHOLW avTOD), 
according to Cod. A. This represents WN, and cannot, 
therefore, be explained as a mechanical imitation of the 
original. What we have here (assuming that A has pre- 
served the original reading) will rather be the first example 
of a special usage of xara, and thus, since it is kaetos which 
is now in question, the first, at least, of Buttmann’s proposed 
explanations would fall to the ground. 

Tt is, of course, quite possible that the eis xa? &kacros 
should be assigned only to the late writer of Cod. A. But 


1 This of course does not “properly” signify to offer a sacrifice which 
consists wholly of fruits (Grimm, HApAT. iy. [1857], p. 366), but to burn com- 
pletely. 

2 Stengel, p. 161. 

3 For the orthography cf. Winer-Schmiedel, § 5, 7 g (p. 36). 

4Tn the non-Johannine passage about the adulteress. 

5 A. Buttmann, p. 26 f., Winer-Liinemann, § 37, 3 (p. 284). 

° The Concordance of Hatch and Redpath puts, very strangely, a point 
of interrogation to xa@’. Holmes and Parsons (Oxf. 1798) read “ «at wncis 


inelus.” for xa’. But the fac-simile (ed. H. H. Baber, London, 1816) shows 
KAT quite distinctly. 
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the hypothesis of its being the original derives, as the author 
thinks, further support from the following facts. The LXX 
translate the absolute WN by écacros in innumerable pas- 
sages. But in nota single passage except the present (ac- 
cording to the ordinary text), is it rendered by eis &kacros. 
This combination, already found in Thucydides,! frequent 
also in the ‘‘ fourth”? Book of Maccabees,? in Paul and in 
Luke, is used nowhere else in the LXX, a fact which, in 
consideration of the great frequency of &acros = WN, is cer- 
tainly worthy of note. It is in harmony with this that, so 
far as the author has seen, no example occurs in the con- 
temporary Papyri.2 The phrase seems to be absent from 
the Alexandrian dialect in the Ptolemaic period.* Hence it 
is a priort probable that any other reading which is given by 
a trustworthy source should have the preference. Although 
indeed our eis xa” Exaotos seems strange and unique, yet 
this fact speaks not against, but in favour of, its being the 
original. It can hardly be imagined that the copyist would 
have formed the harsh els xa &xacros out of the every-day 
eis éxaotos. But itis quite plain, on the other hand, that 
the latter reading could arise from the former—nay, even 
had to be made from it by a fairly ‘‘ educated’ copyist.° 
Our reading is further confirmed not only by the analogies 
cited, but also by Rev. 217, ava eis Exactos Tov muAdver Hy 
é& évds apyapirov: here also we have evidently an adverbial 
use of a preposition,’ which should hardly be explained as 
one of the Hebraisms of Revelation, since in 4° the distri- 


1 A.Buttmann, p. 105. 

2Tn O. F. Fritzsche, Libri apocryphi V. T. graece, 46, 57, 858, 13% (in 
which the connected verb stands in the plural), 131”, 141°, 15° (Ka@ &va éxaorov 
—according to AB, which codices should not be confused with the similarly 
designated biblical MSS. ; ef. Praefatio, p. xxi.), 151, 16%. 

3 The author cannot of course assume the responsibility of guarantee- 
ing this. 

4 Nor does it occur in the Hpistle to the Hebrews. If we could assign 
4 Macc. to an Alexandrian writer, we should have the first example of it in 
that book. 

5{Hence also the frequent corrections in Mark 14 and John 8°. 

6 Cf. also 2 [Hebr.] Hzra 6” ws cis mdvres, which indeed is perhaps a 
Hebraism, and 1 Chron. 51, Cod. A [N.B.] ews mdvres (Field, i., p. 708). 
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butive dvd is made, quite correctly, to govern the accusative, 
and since, further, it would be difficult to say what the 
original really was which, as it is thought, is thus imitated 
in Hebraising fashion. 

2. ‘Hiven more diffuse and more or less Hebraising peri- 
phrases of simple prepositions are effected by means of the 
substantives rpocwmor, yelp, oTdua, 6>Oarpos.”” The author 
considers that this general assertion fails to stand the test. 
One of the phrases used by Buttmann as an example, wz., 
KaTa TpoTwTdY TLVOS = KaTa, is already found in Pap. 
Flind. Petr. i. xxi.,* the will of a Libyan, of the year 237 
B.C., in which the text of line 8 can hardly be restored other- 
wise than ta pe[v Kalra mpdcwmor Tod tepod. 


AEevToupyéw, NELTOUpYia, NELTOUPYLKOS. 


“The LXX took over the word [Ae:Toupyéw] in order 
to designate the duties of the Priests and Levites in the 
sanctuary, for which its usage in profane Greek yielded no 
direct support, as it is only in late and in very isolated cases 
[according to p. 562, in Dionysius of Halicarnassus and Plu- 
tarch] that even one word of this family, Xectovpyos, occurs 
as applied to priests.”’? The Papyri show, however, that 
NetToupyéw and Aevrovpyia were commonly used in Egypt in 
the ceremonial sense. In particular, the services in the 
Serapeum* were so designated. As examples of the verb 
there should be noted here: Pap. Par. 23° (165 B.c.), 27° 
(same date), Pap. Lugd. B” (164 B.c.), E® (same date), Pap. 
Lond. xxxii.’ (161 B.c.), xli.” (161 B.c.), Pap. Par. 29" (161- 
160 B.c.) ; of the substantive, Pap. Lugd. B ™ (164 B.c.), Pap. 


1A, Buttmann, p. 274. 2 Mahaffy, i. [59]. 

> Cremer’, p. 560 ( = 8, p. 592). But before this there had been noted 
in the Thesaurus Graecae Linguae, Diod. Sic. i. 21, 7d tptrov pépos ris xdpas 
avrots Sodva: mpds Tas Tay Oedy Oepametas Te Kal AevToupytas. 

4 Cf. upon this H. Weingarten, Der Ursprung des Monchtums, ZKG.i. - 
(1877), p. 80 ff., and R-H?, x. (1882), p. 780 ff. 


5 Notices, xviii. 2, p. 268. 6 Thid., p. 277. 
7 Leemans, i., p. 9. 8 Tbid., p. 30. 
® Kenyon, p. 19. 0 Tbid., p. 28. 


1 Notices, xviii. 2, p. 279. 12 Leemans, i., p. 11. 
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Lond. xxii. (164-168 B.c.), xli? (161 B.c.), Pap. Dresd. ii? (162 
B.C.), Pap. Par. 33* (ca. 160 B.c.). But also of other cere- 
monial services elsewhere there were used AevTtoupyéw, Pap. 
Par, 5° (113 B.c.) twice ; Nevtoupyia in the Papp. Lugd. G *, 
H’ and J,8 written 99 B.o.® 

NetTouvpyxKds is found not “only in biblical and 
ecclesiastical Greek,” but occurs in a non-religious sense 
six times in a taxation-roll of the Ptolemaic Period, Pap. 
Flind. Petr, 11. xxxix. e.' Its use is confined, so far as 
““biblical”’ literature is concerned, to the following Alex- 
andrian compositions : LXX Exod. 31%, 391,12 Numb, 4! %, 
deo Chron,.24*: Heb 4, 


rrp. 

In the three passages, 2 Chron. 32%, 3314, and Dan. 85, 
the LXX render the direction West by An. Elsewhere they 
use A quite accurately for South. But even in the pas- 
sages cited they have not been guilty of any negligence, but 
have availed themselves of a special Egyptian usage, which 
might have been noticed long ago in one of the earliest- 
known Papyrus documents. In a Papyrus of date 104 B.c., 


1 Kenyon, p. 7. 2 Tbid., p. 28. 

3 Wessely, Die griechischen Papyri Sachsens, Berichte tiber die Verhand- 
lungen der Kgl. Sdchs. Gesellsch. der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, philol.-histor. 
Classe, xxxvii. (1885), p. 281. 

4 Notices, xviii. 2, p. 289. 5 Notices, xviii. 2, pp. 187 and 148. 

6 Leemans, i., p. 43. 7 Tbid., p. 49. ® Tbid., p. 52. 

9 A Berlin Papyrus of date 134 B.c. (Ph. Buttmann, AAB. 1824, hist.- 
phil. Klasse, p. 92) uses Ae:roupyla for the duties of the funeral society men- 
tioned below under Aoyela. Similarly in Pap. Lond. iii., 146 or 135 B.c, 
(Kenyon, pp. 46, 47). But it is doubtful whether such duties were of a cere- 
monial character.—Further examples of Ae:roupyeiy in the religious sense, 
from the Inscriptions, in H. Anz, Subsidia ad cognoscendum Graecorwm ser- 
monem vulgarem e Pentateuchi versione Alexandrina repetita, Dissertationes 
Philologicae Halenses, vol. xii., Halle, 1894, p. 346. 

10 Cremer’, p. 562 ( = 8, p. 595). 

11 Mahafty, ii. [130]. 

2Tromm and Oremer also give Hxod. 894; probably they intend 
89 41[19], where the word is found only in Cod. 72 and the Complutensian ; 
in regard to the confused state of the text, cf. Field, i, p. 160. 
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which was elucidated by Boeckh,! there occurs the phrase 
Ni Bds oikia Tépiros. As the South (véros) has been expressly 
mentioned just before, this can mean only in the West the house 
of Tephis. To this Boeckh? observes: “Xi means South- 
West in Hellas, Africus, because Libya lies South-West from 
the Hellenes—whence its name: Libya lies directly West 
from the Egyptians; hence Air is for them the West itself, 
as we learn here”. The word had been already used in the 
will of a Libyan, Pap. Flind. Petr. i. xxi.* (237 B.c.), where 
similarly the connection yields the meaning West. 


Noyela. 


In 1 Cor. 16! Paul calls the collection for ‘‘ the saints ” 
(according to the ordinary text) Noyfa, and in ver.? says that 
the Aoyiae must begin at once. The word is supposed to 
occur for the first time here,* and to occur elsewhere only in 
the Fathers. Grimm ® derives it from Aéyw. Both views 
are wrong. : 

Noyela can be demonstrated to have been used in Egypt 
from the 2nd cent. B.c. at the latest: it is found in Papyrus 
documents belonging to the Xoaytras or Xorgxvtas (the 
orthography and etymology of the word are uncertain), a 
society which had to perform a part of the ceremonies re 
quired in the embalming of bodies: they are named in one 
place aderdol of tas Nevroupyias év Tals vexplais Tapeyopevo..® 
They had the right, as members of the guild, to institute 
collections, and they could sell this right. Such a collection 
is called Novela: Pap. Lond. iii.” (ca. 140 B.c.), Pap. Par. 58 


1 Erklarung eimer Agyptischen Urkunde in Griechischer Cursivschrift 
vom Jahre 104 vor der Christlichen Zeitrechnung, AAB. 1820-21 (Berlin, 1822), 
hist.-phil. Klasse, p. 4. 

2°P 180: 5 Mahafty, i. [59]; cf. [60]. 

4Th. Ch. Edwards, A Commentary on the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, London, 1885, p. 462, even maintains that Paul coined the word. 

5 Clavis*, p. 263. 


6 Pap. Taur. i., 2nd cent. B.c. (A. Peyron, i., p. 24). mor the name 


brother, cf. p. 87£. above; vexpia A. Peyron, i., p. 77, takes to be res mortuaria. 
For these guilds in general, cf., most recently, Kenyon, p. 44 f. 


7 Kenyon, p. 46. 8 Notices, xviii. 2, pp. 148, 147. 
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(114 B.c.) twice; Pap. Lugd. M1 (114 B.c.). We find the 
word, further, in the taxation-roll Pap. Flind. Petr. ii. xxxix. c,? 
of the Ptolemaic period,’ in which it is used six times—pro- 
bably in the sense of taza. 

The derivation of the word from Xéyw is impossible ; 
Aoyeia belongs to the class* of substantives in -ela formed 
from verbs in -evw. Now the verb dXoyevw to collect, which has 
not been noticed in literary compositions, is found in the 
following Papyri and Inscriptions : Pap. Lond. xxiv.® (168 B.c.), 
i.° (ca. 140 B.c.), a Papyrus of date 184 B.c.,” Pap. Taur. 88 
(end of 2nd cent. B.c.), an Egyptian Inscription, CIG. iii., 
No. 495637 (49 a.D.); cf. also the Papyrus-fragment which 
proves the presence of Jews in the Fayyim.® 

The Papyri yield also the pair rapadoyetw, Pap. Flind. 
Petr. 1. xxxvill. b* (242 B.c.) and wapanoyela, Pap. Par. 61" 
(145 B.c.). 

In regard to the orthography of the word, it is to ve 
observed that the spelling AXoyela corresponds to the laws of 
word-formation. Its consistent employment in the relatively 
well-written pre-Christian Papyri urges us to assume that 
it would also be used by Paul: the Vaticanus still has it, in 
1 Cor. 16?” at least. 

In speaking of the collection for * the poor in Jerusalem, 


1 Leemans, i., p. 60. 2 Mahaffy, ii. [127]. 

3 This Papyrus, it is true, is not dated, but is ‘a fine specimen of Ptole- 
maic writing” (Mahaffy, idid.), and other taxation-rolls which are published 
in xxxix. date from the time of Ptolemy II. Philadelphus, i.e., the middle of 
the 3rd cent. B.c. For further particulars see below, IIT. iii. 2. 


4 Winer-Schmiedel, § 16, 2a (p. 134). 


5 Kenyon, p. 32, 8 Tbid., p. 47. 

7 Ph. Buttmann, AAB., 1824, hist.-phil, K1., p. 92, and, on this, p. 99. 
8 A, Peyron, ii., p. 45. 9 Issued by Mahaffy, i., p. 48, undated. 
10 Mahaffy, ii. [122]. 11 Notices, xviii. 2, p. 851. 


2 The author has subsequently seen that L. Dindorf, in the Thesaurus 
Graecae Linguae, vy. (1842-1846), col. 848, had already noted Aoyela in the 
London Papyrus (as in the older issue by J. Forshall, 1839). He certainly 
treats Aoyla and Aoyela in separate articles, but identifies the two words and 
decides for the form Aovyeta. 

18 For the eis following Aoyefa cf. p. 117 f. above. 
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Paul has other synonyms besides Aoyeia, among them Ae- 
roupyia, 2 Cor. 9% This more general term is similarly 
associated with Aoyela in Pap. Lond. ili. 9.1 

In 1 Cor. 16! Donnaeus and H. Grotius proposed to 
alter “Aoyia”’ to edAoyia,? as the collection is named in 
2 Cor. 9°. This is of course unnecessary: but it does not 
seem to the author to be quite impossible that, conversely, 
the first edAoyiay in the latter passage should be altered to 
Noyetav. If Noyetav were the original, the sentence would 
be much more forcible; the temptation to substitute the 
known word for the strange one could come as easily to a 
copyist as to the scholars of a later period. 


poerCoTepos. 


With this double comparative in 3 John*? ¢f. the 
double superlative peysorotatos, Pap. Lond. cxxx.* (1st or 
2nd cent. A.D.). 


O [LK pos. 


In Mark 15” there is mentioned a IdxwBos 6 pixpos. 
It is a question whether the attribute refers to his age or 
his stature,> and the deciding between these alternatives is 
not without importance for the identification of this James 
and of Mary his mother. In reference to this the author 
would call attention to the following passages. In Pap. Lugd. 
N° (103 B.c.) a Neyotvrns pixpos is named twice. Upon 
this Leemans’ observes : “‘ quominus vocem puxpos de corporis 
altitudine intelligamus prohibent tum apse verborum ordo quo ante 
patris nomen et hic et infra in Trapezitae subscriptione vs. 4 poni- 
tur ; tum quae sequitur vox pécos, qua statwrae certe non parvae 
fuisse Nechyten docemur. Itaque ad aetatem referendum videtur, 
et additum fortasse ut distingueretur ab altero Nechyte, fratre 


1 Kenyon, p. 46. Also in line 1 of the same Papyrus, Ac:roupywy 
should doubtless be read instead of Aevroupywy. Cf. also lines2 and Pap. Par. 
5 (Notices, xviii. 2, top of p. 148). 

2 Wetstein, ad loc. 3 Winer-Schmiedel, § 11, 4 (p. 97). 

4 Kenyon, p. 134. 5 B. Weiss, Meyer i. 27 (1885), p. 231. 

6 Leemans, i., p. 69. 7 Tbid., p. T4. 
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majore ;” it is, in point of fact, shown by Pap. Taur. i. that 
this Nechytes had a brother of the same name. In a simi- 
lar manner a Mavpys uéyas is named in Pap. Flind. Petr. ii. 
xxv. 71 (Ptolemaic period). Mahaffy,? it is true, prefers to 
interpret the attribute here as applying to the stature. 

The LXX also are acquainted with (not to speak of 
the idiom azo pixpod éws peyddov) a usage of puxpos to 
signify age, eg., 2 Chron. 221. 


vosLos. 


L. van Ess’s edition of the LXX (1887)? still reads Is. 
19? thus: Kal émeyepOjcovtar Aiyimrtios ém AiyuTtiovs Kal 
Toreuncer avOpwios Tov abeApov avToD Kal advOpwrros Tov 
mAnoiov avTov, TONS él TOAW Kal VOmos él VOowov. In 
the original the concluding words of the verse are kingdom 
against kingdom. The Concordance of Tromm therefore 
says vouos lex stands for nbn regnum, and the editor 
of Van Ess’s LXX appears to be of the same opinion. The 
correct view has long been known;* the phrase should be 
accented thus: vopos él vopov.® vomds is a terminus technicus 
for a political department of the country, and was used as 
such in Egypt especially, as was already known from Hero- 
dotus and Strabo. The Papyri throw fresh light upon this 
division into departments, though indeed the great majority 
of these Papyri come from the ‘‘ Archives” of the Nomos of 
_Arsinoe. This small matter is noted here because the trans- 
lation of Is. 19, the ‘‘ épacis Aiytrtov,” has, as a whole, 
been furnished by the LXX, for reasons easily perceived, 
with very many instances of specifically Egyptian—in com- 
parison with the original, we might indeed say modern- 
Egyptian—local-colouring. This may also be observed in 
other passages of the O.T. which refer to Egyptian con- 
ditions. 


1 Mahaffy, ii. [79]. 2ii., p. 32. 

3 Tt is true that the edition is stereotyped, but the plates were corrected 
at certain places before each reprint. 

4 Cf. Schleusner, Nov. Thes. s. v. 

5 Thus also Tischendorf® oa Hs Swete (1894). 
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Bg 
OVOLa. 


In connection with the characteristic ‘‘ biblical’ con- 
struction eis 7d dvoud tevos,1 and, indeed, with the general 
usage of dvoua in the LXX, etc., the expression évrevéis eis 
To ToD Bacthéws dvoua, which occurs several times in the 
Papyri, deserves very great attention: Pap. Flind. Petr. 11. 
ii. 1? (260-259 B.c.), Pap. Flind. Petr. ti. xx. ee? (241 B.C.) ; 
of., possibly, Pap. Flind. Petr. 1. xlvu.* (191 B.c.). 

Mahaffy® speaks of the phrase as a hitherto unknown 
“formula”, Its repeated occurrence in indictments cer- 
tainly suggests the conjecture that it must have had a tech- 
nical meaning. This is, doubtless, true of évrev&us.6 An 
évrevéis eis TO TOD Bacirdéws dvoua would be a direct petition 
—a memorial to the King’s Majesty ;” the name of the King 
is the essence of what he is as ruler. We see how nearly 
this idea of the dvowa approaches to that of the Old Testa- 
ment DW, and how convenient it was for the Egyptian trans- 
lators to be able to render quite literally the expressive word 
of the sacred text. 

The special colouring which évoya often has in early 
Christian writings was doubtless strongly influenced by the 
LXX, but the latter did not borrow that colouring first from 
the Hebrew ; it was rather a portion of what they took from 
the adulatory official vocabulary of their environment. But 
current usage in Asia Minor also provided a connecting link 
for the solemn formula of the early Christians, viz., eis ro 
dvoua with genitive of God, of Christ, etc., after it. In the 
Inscription of Mylasa in Caria, Waddington, i. 2, No. 416 

CIG. uu. No. 2693 e, belonging to the beginning of the im- 
perial period,’ we find yevouévns dé THs vas TOV Tpoyeypap- 

1 Passages in Cremer’, p. 676 f. ( = 8, p. 710). 2 Mahafty, ii. [2]. 

8 Ibid. [82]. 4 Tbid. [154]. 5 Ibid. [82].  ® Of. above, p. 121 f. 

7The synonymous phrase éytreviiy amodiddvou (or emididdva1) TG Bacire? 


occurs frequently in the Papyri of the 2nd cent. B.c. (Kenyon, pp. 9, 41 and 
10, 11, 17, 28). 

8It isundated, but an approximate point is afforded by its affinity with 
a long series of similar decrees from Mylasa (Waddington, iii. 2, Nos. 403- 
415), of which No. 409 must have been written not long after 76 B.c. The 
date given above seems to the author to be too late rather than too early. 
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pévov Tols KTnMaTevals eis TO TOD Oeod dvoua.! This means: 
“after the sale of the afore-mentioned objects had been concluded 
with the xrnuwatwvas eis TO Tod Oeod [Zeus] dvoua’’. In refer- 
ence to the «rnwatwvns, which is to be found in Inscriptions 
only, Waddington’ observes that the word means the pur- 
chaser of an article, but the person in question, in this con- 
nection, is only the nominal purchaser, who represents the 
real purchaser, 7.e., the Deity; the «rnuardévns eis Td Tod 
Ocod dvoua is the fidéicommissaire du domaine sacré. The pas- 
sage appears to the author to be the more important in that 
it presupposes exactly the same conception of the word 
dvopa as we find in the solemn forms of expression used in 
religion. Just as, in the Inscription, to buy into the name of 
God means to buy so that the article bought belongs to God, so 
also the idea underlying, eg., the expressions to baptise into 
the name of the Lord, or to believe into the name of the Son of 
God, is that baptism or faith constitutes the belonging to God 
or to the Son of God. 

The author would therefore take exception to the state- 
ment that the non-occurrence of the expression mroveiv tu év 
évopaTté Tevos in profane Greek is due to the absence of 
this usage of the Name.® What we have to deal with here 
is most likely but a matter of chance; since the use of évoua 
has been established for the impressive language of the court 
and of worship, it is quite possible that the phrase év 76 dvopare 
tov Bacthéws or Tov Geo may also come to light some day 
in Egypt or Asia Minor. 

The present example throws much light upon the de- 
velopment of the meaning of the religious terms of primitive 
Christianity. It shows us that, when we find, eg, a 
Christian of Asia Minor employing peculiar expressions, 
which occur also in his Bible, we must be very strictly on 


1 The very same formula is found in the Inscription CIG. ii. No, 2694 b, 
which also comes from Mylasa, and in which, as also in OIG. ii. No, 2693 e, 
Boeckh’s reading rots xrnudrwy dts cis rd Tov Oeod Svoua is to be corrected by 
that of Waddington, 

2 Tn connection with No. 338, p. 104, 

3 Cremer’, p. 678 ( = 8, p. 712). 
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our guard against summarily asserting a ‘‘ dependence”’ 
upon the Greek Old Testament, or, in fact, the presence of 
any Semitic influence whatever.—F urther in III. in. 1 below, 
and Theol. Literaturzeitung, xxv. (1900), p. 735. 

ovraveior. 

The first occurrence of Ta éWera is not in Polybius ;? 
it is previously found in Pap. Flind. Petr. il. xii. 7? and 
17 * (258-253 B.c.); Ta doéva is found in Pap. Flind. Petr. 
ii, xxxiii. a* (Ptolemaic period). In all three places, not 
pay of soldiers, but quite generally wages; similarly Pap. 
Lond. xlv.° (160-159 B.c.), xv.° (181-180 B.c.), Pap. Par. 627 
(Ptolemaic period). The word is to be found in Inscriptions 
onwards from 278 B.c.8 Further remarks below, III. in. 6. 


/ 
mapadelcos. 


This word resembles ayyapedo in its having been di- 
vested of its original technical meaning, and in its having 
become current in a more general sense. It stands for 
garden in general already in Pap. Flind. Petr. 11. xlvi. b° 
(200 B.c.), cf. xxil.,! xxx. c," xxxix. 7” (all of the Ptolemaic 
period); similarly in the Inscription of Pergamus, Wad- 
dington, ii. 2, No. 1720 6 (undated). It is frequent in the 
LXX, always for garden (in three of the passages, viz., Neh. 
28, Eccles. 2°, Cant. 4", as representing D5"); so in Gir., 
Sus., Josephus, etc., frequently. Of course, rapdSe.cos in 
LXX Gen. 2°* ig also garden, not Paradise. The first 
witness to this new technical meaning” is, doubtless, Paul, 
2 Cor. 124, then Luke 23 and Rev. 27; 4 Hsd. 7%, 8 ®. 


1 Clawis®, p. 328. ? Mahaffy, ii. [38].  * Ibid. [42]. 4 Ibid., [118]. 

5 Kenyon, p. 36. 6 Ibid., pp. 55, 56. 7 Notices, xviii. 2, p. 857. 

8 Examples in Guil. Schmidt, De Flav. Ios. eloc. Fleck. Job, Suppl. xx. 
(1894), pp. 511, 531. 


® Mahaffy, ii. [150]. Ibid. [68]. "4 Ibid. [104].  ® Ibid. [134]. 

8 Cf. also Pap. Lond. cxxxi., 78-79 a.p. (Kenyon, p. 172). 

4 The Mishna still uses D°}\$ only for park in the natural sense 
(Schiirer, ii., p. 464, =°, ii, p. 553) [Hng. Trans., ii., ii., p. 188 £., note 88}. 


1) Of. G. Heinrici, Das zweite Sendschreiben des Apostel Paulus an die 
Korwm thier erkldrt, Berlin, 1887, p. 494. 
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TapeT lONLos. 


In LXX Gen. 234 and Ps. 38 [89], this is the trans- 
lation of AWM ; used, most probably in consequence thereof 
in 1 Pet. 1}, 2", Heb. 11°; authenticated only! in Polybius 
and Athenaeus. But it had been already used in the will 
of a certain Aphrodisios of Heraklea, Pap. Flind. Petr. i. 
xix.” (225 B.c.), who calls himself, with other designations, 
a maperionwos. Mahaffy* remarks upon this: ‘in the de- 
scription of the testator we find another new class, vapert- 
onwos, & Sojourner, so that even such persons had a right to 
bequeath their property’’. Of still greater interest is the 
passage of a will of date 238-237 B.c.* which gives the name 
of a Jewish wapemidnuos in the Fayyim:* *Aoddwonov 
Tape |Onwov os Kal cuptott Lwvddas® [xaretrar]. 

The verb vrapemidnpéw, ¢.g., Pap. Flind. Petr. i. xiii. 197 
(258-253 B.c.). 


/ 
TaoTopoptoy. 


The LXX use this word in almost all the relatively 
numerous passages where it occurs, the Apocrypha and 
Josephus*® in every case, for the chambers of the Temple. 
Sturz® had assigned it to the Egyptian dialect. His con- 
jecture is confirmed by the Papyri. In the numerous docu- 
ments relating to the Serapeum? at Memphis, racrodédpiov 
is used, in a technical sense, of the Serapeum itself, or of 
cells in the Serapeum:" Pap. Par. 11™¥ (157 B.c.), 40% (156 
B.C.); similarly in the contemporary documents Pap. Par. 


1 Clavis*®, p. 339. 2 Mahaffy, i. [54]. 

3 i, [55]. 4 Tbid., ii., p. 28. 

5 Upon Jews in the Fayyfim cf. Mahafty, i., p. 43 f., ii. [14]. 

6 *AroAAdvios is a sort of translation of the name *Iwydéas. 

7 Mahaffy, ii. [45]. The word is frequently to be found in Inscriptions; 
references, ¢.g., in Letronne, Recueil, i., p. 340; Dittenberger, Sylloge Nos. 
246 s0 and 2675. 

8 Particulars in Guil. Schmidt, De Flav. Ios. eloc., Fleck. Jbb. Suppl. 
xx. (1894), p. 511 f. Reference there also to CIG. ii., No. 2297, 

9 De dialecto Macedonica et Alexandrina, p. 110 f. 

0 Cf. p. 140 above. uu Gf, Lumbroso, Recherches, p. 266 £ 


12 Notices, xviii. 2, p. 207. 13 Tbid., p. 305. 
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411 and 872—in the last passage used of the ’“Aotapruetov 
much is described as being contained év 76 peyddw Zaap- 
wueiw.® The LXX have thus very happily rendered the 
general term mw, wherever it denotes a chamber of the 
Temple, by a technical name with which they were familiar. 


mactodoptov is also retained by several Codices in 1 Chron. 
9%, and 2 Esd. [Hebr. Ezra] 8.4 


TEplLoeeLov. 


In LXX Numb. 31, Exod. 35” and Is. 3” (in the two 
latter passages without any corresponding original) for brace- 
let. To be found in Pap. Flind. Petr. i. xu.° (238-237 B.C.). 
The enumeration given there of articles of finery resembles 
Exod. 35”, and particularly Is. 3°; in the latter passage 
the évétia ® (mentioned also in the former) come immediately 
after the mrepudéfua—so in the Papyrus. As the original has 
no corresponding word in either of the LXX passages, we 
may perhaps attribute the addition to the fact that the two 
ornaments were usually named together. 


, 
TEPLOTAOLS. 


In 2 Macc. 41° Symmachus Ps. 33 [84]°” (here the 
LXX has OAtus, or mapovxia), in the evil sense, for distress ; 
it is not found first of all in Polybius, but already in Pap. 
Lond, xli.8 (172 B.c.); of. the Inscription of Pergamus No. 
245 A® (before 133 B.c.) and the Inscription of Sestos (ca. 
120 B.c.), line 25.1 


1 Notices, xviii. 2, p. 306. 2 [bid., p.~297. 
3 Cf. Brunet de Presle, ibid., and Lumbroso, Recherches, p. 266. 


4 Field, i, pp. 712, 767, It is these which De Lagarde uses to deter- 
mine the Lucianus: his accentuation of 1 Chron. 9%, racroopiay, is not 
correct. 

5 Better reading than in Mahaffy, i. [37]; see Mahafty, ii., p. 22. 


6 The Papyrus reads evwidia; that is also the Attic orthography—found 
in a large number of Inscriptions from 398 B.c. onwards, Meisterhans2, 
pp. 51, 61. 

7 Field, ii., p. 139. 8 Kenyon, p. 30. 9 Prinkel, p. 140. 

10 W. Jerusalem, Die Inschrift von Sestos wnd Polybios, Wiener Studien, 
i. (1879), p. 84; of. p. 50 f., where the references from Polybius are also given. 
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TEpLTEMVO. 


The LXX use zepitéwvw always in the technical sense 
of the ceremonial act of circwmcision ; this technical meaning 
also underlies the passages in which circumcision is meta- 
phorically spoken of, e.g., Deut. 1016 and Jer. 44. The word 
is never employed by the LiXX in any other sense. The 
usual Hebrew word yr occurs frequently, it is true, in a 
non-technical signification, but in such cases the translators 
always choose another word: Ps. 57 [58]® adc@evéw for to be 
cut off) Ps. 117 [118]?°%”, ayvvowar for the cutting im 
pieces (?) of enemies, Ps. 89 [90],° avomvimrw (of grass) for to 
be cut down? Hven in a passage, Deut. 30°, where ban, cir- 
cumcise, 1s used metaphorically, they reject wepuréuvw and 
translate by mepiuxalapitw.? The textual history of Ezek. 
16* affords a specially good illustration of their severely 
restrained use of language. ‘To the original (according to 
our Hebrew text) thy navel-string was not cut, corresponds, in 
the LXX (according to the current text), od« édncas tovds 
poactovs cov, ‘‘ quite an absurd translation, which, however, 
just because of its absolute meaninglessness, is, without 
doubt, ancient tradition”’.* But the “translation” is not 
so absurd after all, if we read éncav® with the Alexan- 
drinus and the Marchalianus,® a reading which is supported 
by the remark of Origen:’ the LXX had translated non alli- 
gaverunt ubera tua, “‘sensum magis eloquit exponentes quam 
verbum de verbo exprimentes”. That is to say, among the 
services mentioned here as requiring to be rendered to the 
helpless new-born girl, the Greek translators set down some- 
thing different from the procedure described by the Hebrew 
author ; what they did set down corresponds in some degree 


1 The author does not clearly understand the relation of this translation 
to the (corrupt) original. 

2Tf the original should not be derived from bby», > ef. Job 14%, where 
the LXX translate éxmlarrw. 

3 Of. Lev. [not Luc. as in Cremer’, p, 886 (= 8, p. 931)] 19%. 

4 Cornill, Das Buch des Propheten Hzechiel, p. 258. 

5 Which would be translated they bownd. 

6 For this Codex ef. Cornill, p. 15. 7 Field, ii., p. 803. 
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with the év omapydvows orapyaveOjvat which comes later." 
But perhaps they had a different text before them. In any 
case the translation given by some Codices,? viz., ove érunOn 
6 dudados cov, is a late correction of the LXX text by our 
present Hebrew text; other Codices read ov« éyaav Tovs 
pactovs cov, and add the emendation ov« étunOn 0 dupards 
cov; Others do the same, but substitute mwepvetunOn, a form 
utterly at variance with LXX usage (and one against which 
Jerome’s non ligaverunt mamillas tuas et wmbilicus twws non est 
praecisus® still guards), for the éru7An. It is this late emenda- 
tion which has occasioned the idea * that the LXX in one 
case also used Tov dudadov as the object of meputéuvew. This 
is not correct. One may truly speak here, for once, about 
a “usage” of the LES : mepiTéuva, with them, has always 
a As meaning.* 

In comparison with the verbs DJ, N93 and by, which 
are rendered by reputéuvw, the Greek ards undoubtedly i in- 
troduces an additional nuance to the meaning; not one of 
the three words contains what the wepé implies. The 
choice of this particular compound is explained by the fact 
that it was familiar to the LXX, being in common use as 
a technical term for an Egyptian custom similar to the Old 
Testament circumcision. “The Egyptians certainly practised 
circumcision in the 16th century B.c., probably much earlier.’’® 


1The reading ov« 7de.cav, which is given in two late minuscules, and 
from which Cornill makes the emendation otx jdeoas (as a 2nd person 
singular imperfect founded on a false analogy) as being the original reading 
of the LXX, appears to the author to be a correction of the unintelligible 
@5noav which was made in the Greek text itself, without reference to the 
original at ali. 


2 Field, ii., p. 803, where a general discussion is given of the materials 
which follow here. 


’ Should have been circwmcisus, if Jerome was presupposing reperuhOn. 


4 Cremer’, p. 886 (=§8, p. 931). The remark is evidently traceable to 
the misleading reference of Tromm. 


5 Similarly mep:towh, occurring only in Gen. 17" and Hx. 4%, In Jer. 
1176 it has crept in through a misunderstanding of the text; cf. Cremer’, 
p. 887 (= 8, p. 932). 


8 J. Benzinger, Hebrdische Archdologie, Freiburg and Leipzig, 1894, 
p. 154. 
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Now even if it cannot be made out with certainty that 
the Israelites copied the practice from the Egyptians, yet it 
ig in the highest degree probable that the Greek Jews are 
indebted to the Egyptians! for the word. Herodotus already 
verifies its use in 1. 86 and 104: he reports that the Egyp- 
tians mepuTauvovtat Ta aidota. But the expression is also 
authenticated by direct Egyptian testimony: Pap. Lond. 
xxiv.? (163 B.C.), ws Gos éotl tots Aiyumriow mepitéwverOar, 
and Pap. Berol. 7820° (14th January, 171 a.p., Fayyim) still 
speaks several times of the mrepitunOjvar of a boy cata To 
0os. 

If wepttéuvm is thus one of the words which were taken 
over by the LXX, yet the supposition’ that their frequent 
atrepituntos uncircumcised = bay was first coined by the 
Jews of Alexandria may have some degree of probability. 
In the last-cited Berlin Papyrus, at least, the as yet uncir- 
cumcised boy is twice described as donuos.2 The document 
appears to be employing fixed expressions. donuos was per- 
haps the technical term for wncircwmcised among the Greek 
Egyptians;® the more definite and, at the same time, 
harsher azepituntos corresponded to the contempt with 
which the Greek Jews thought of the uncircumcised. 


THUS. 

We need have no doubt at all about the contracted 
genitive mnyov,’ LXX 1 Kings 7? (Cod. A), * (Cod. A), 
Hsther 5%, 7°, Hzek. 40’, 41%; John 21° Rey. 21". It 
is already found in Pap. Flind. Petr. ii. xli.8 (Ptolemaic 


1 The author does not know how the Greek Egyptians came to use the 
compound with epi. Did the corresponding Egyptian word suggest it to 
them? Or did the anatomical process suggest it to them independently ? 

2 Kenyon, p. 32, cf. p. 33. 3 BU. xi., p. 337 f., No. 847. 

4 Cremer’, p. 887 (= 8, p. 932). 

5 And circumcision as onueioy: cf., in reference to this, LXX Gen. 1742 
and Rom, 42. 

6H, Krebs, Philologus, liii. (1894), p. 586, interprets tonuos differently, 
viz., free from bodily marks owing to the presence of which circumcision was 
forborne, 


7 Winer-Schmiedet, § 9, 6 (p. 88). 8 Mahaftfy, ii. [187]. 
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period) twice; Josephus agrees with the LXX .in using 
myxewov and mnxav promiscuously.' 


TCTLO LOS. 


In Aquila Prov. 3? watering, irrigation ; to be found in 
Pap. Flind. Petr. ti. ix. 4? (240 B.c.). 


TpaKTwp. 


In LXX Is. 3” for Wr despot. In the Papyri fre- 
quently as the designation of an official; the mpd«twp* 
seems to have been the public accountant :*® Pap. Flind. Petr. 
li, xii. 17° (258-258 B.c.), and several other undated Papyri 
of the Ptolemaic period given in Mahaffy, 11.” 

In Luke 12 also the word has most probably a techni- 
cal meaning ; it does not however denote a finance-official, 
but a lower officer of the court. 

Symmachus Ps. 108 [109]"* uses it for MW creditor. 


m peo BuTEpos. 


The LXX translate }23 old man by both mpeoBurns and 
mpeoRutepos. The most natural rendering was mpecBvrns, 
and the employment of the comparative mpecBvtepos must 
have had some special reason. We usually find rpeoButepos 
in places where the translators appear to have taken the 
yt of the original as implying an official position. That 
they in such cases speak of the elders and not of the old men 
is explained by the fact that they found mpecButepos already 
used technically in Egypt for the holder of a communal 
office. Thus, in Pap. Lugd. A 35° (Ptolemaic period), mention 


1Guil. Schmidt, De Flav. Ios. eloc., Fleck. Jobb. Suppl. xx. (1894), 
p. 498. 


2 Field, ii., p. 315. 3 Mahaffy, ii. [24]. 


4 On the xpdxropes in Athens, cf. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Aris- 
toteles und Athen, i., Berlin, 1893, p. 196. 


5 Mahaffy, ii. [42]. 8 Tbid. 

* Further details in E. Revillout, Le Papyrus grec 18 de Turin in the 
Revue égyptologique, ii. (1881-1882), p. 140 f. 

8 Field, ii., p. 265. ® Leemans, i., p. 8. 
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is made of 6 mpeaBitepos ths Kkeouns—without doubt an 
official designation,—although, indeed, owing to the mutila- 
tion of another passage in the same Papyrus (lines 17-23), no 
further particulars as to the nature of this office can be 
ascertained from it.! The author thinks that of mpeoBuitepor 
in Pap. Flind. Petr. ii. iv. 613? (255-254 B.c.) is also an 
official designation ; cf. also Pap. Flind. Petr. ii. xxxix. a, 
gandi4.° Similarly, in the decree of the priests at Diospolis 
in honour of Callimachus,* (ca. 40 B.c.), the wpecButepor are 
still mentioned along with the iepeis tod peylctov Oeod 
"ApovpacavOnp. We have a periphrasis of the title wpec- 
Burepos in Pap. Tawr. 8602 (end of the 2nd cent B.c.), in 
which the attribute 7d mpecBeiov éywv mapa Tods adXovs 
‘Tovs é€v TH KOUN KaToLKodYTas is applied to a certain Hrieus. 
We still find of mpecBvrepo. in the 2nd century A.D. as 
Egyptian village-magistrates, of whom a certain council of 
three men, ot tpeis, appears to have occupied a special 
position.® 

Here also then the Alexandrian translators have ap- 
propriated a technical expression which was current in the 
land. 

Hence we must not summarily attribute the “‘ New Testa- 
ment,” 7.e., the early Christian, passages, in which mpeofv- 
Tepot occurs as an Official designation, to the ‘‘ Septuagint 
idiom,” since this is in reality an Alexandrian one. In 
those cases, indeed, where the expression is used to desig- 
nate Jewish municipal authorities’ and the Sanhedrin,® it 
is allowable to suppose that it had been adopted by the 
Greek Jews from the Greek Bible,® and that the Christians 


1 Leemans, i., foot of p. 3. 2 Mahaffy, ii. [10]. 3 Tbid. [125]. 

4 OIG. iii., No. 4717: on this, as on the title mpeoBirepo. in general, cf* 
Lumbroso, Recherches, p. 259. 

5 A, Peyron, ii., p. 46. 

6U. Wilcken, Observationes ad historiam Aegypti provinciae Romanae 
depromptae e papyris Graecis Berolinensibus ineditis, Berlin, 1885, p. 29 f. 

7 Schiirey, ii., p. 182 ff. (= 3ii., p. 176 ff.). [Hng. Trans., ii., i, p. 150 £.] 

8 Tbid., p. 144 ff. (= %ii., p. 189 ff.). [Hng. Trans., ii., i., p. 165 ff.] 

9 Cf. the use of the word mpecBurepo: in the Apocrypha and in Josephus, 
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who had to translate the term the old men found it convenient 
to render it by the familiar expression oi mpeoBurepot. But 
that is no reason for deeming this technical term a peculi- 
arity of the Jewish idiom. Just as the Jewish usage is 
traceable to Egypt, so is it possible that also the Christian 
communities of Asia Minor, which named their superinten- 
dents rpecBvrepo, may have borrowed the word from their 
surroundings, and may not have received it through the 
medium of Judaism at all! The Inscriptions of Asia Minor 
prove beyond doubt that mpeoBvrepos was the technical term, 
in the most diverse localities, for the members of a corpora- 
tion :? in Chios, CIG. 1. Nos. 2220 and 2221 (1st cent. B.c.’), 
—in both passages the council of the rpec@vrepo: is also 
named 7d mpeoButixoy ; in Cos, CIG. 11. No. 2508 = Paton 
and Hicks, No. 119 Gmperial period‘); in Philadelphia in 
Lydia, CIG. ii. No. 3417 Gmperial period), in which the 
cuvédpioy Tav TpecBuTépwy,? mentioned here, is previously 
named yepovoia. ‘It can be demonstrated that in some 
islands and in many towns of Asia Minor there was, besides 
the Boulé, also a Gerousia, which possessed the privileges of 
a corporation, and, as it appears, usually consisted of Bou- 
leutes who were delegated to it. Its members were called 
yépovtes, yepovatactal, mpecBuUTepot, yepatot. They had a 


1 In any case it is not correct to contrast, as does Cremer’, p. 816(= 
8, p. 858), the word érioxomos, as the ‘‘ Greek-coloured designation,” with the 
term mpeoBirepo: (almost certainly of Jewish colouring). The word was a 
technical term in Egypt before the Jews began to speak of mpecBirepo., and 
it is similarly to be found in the Greek usage of the imperial period in the 
most diverse localities of Asia Minor. 


2 This reference to the mpeoBirepor of Asia Minor has of course a purely 
philological purpose. The author does not wish to touch upon the question 
regarding the nature of the presbyterial ‘‘ Office”. It may have been de- 
veloped quite apart from the name—whatever the origin of that may have 
been. 


’ Both Inscriptions are contemporary with No. 2214, which is to be 
assigned to the Ist cent. B.c. 


+ Possibly, with Paton and Hicks, p. 148, to be assigned, more exactly, 
to the time of Claudius. 


> Cf. the data of Schiirer, ii., p. 147 £., note 461. [Hng. Trans. ii., i. 
p- 169, note 461.] : 
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president (dpywv, mpootatys, mponyovpevos), a secretary, a 
special treasury, a special place of assembly (yepovtuxoy, 
yepovoia), and a palestra.”’'—See also III. ii. 4, below. 


mpobects. 


The LXX translate the technical expression bread of the 
countenance (also called row-bread [Schichtbrot] and continual 
bread), which Luther rendered Schawbrot (show-bread), in 1 
Sam. 21° and Neh. 10* by of dprot tod mpocw@mov, and in 
Exod. 25 by of dprov ot évémior, but their usual rendering 
iS of dptos THs mpoBécews. The usual explanation of this 
mpo0ects 18 setting forth, t.e., of the bread before God. The 
author leaves it undecided whether this explanation is cor- 
rect ; but, in any case, it is to be asked how the LXX came 
to use this free translation, while they rendered the original 
verbally in the other three passages. The author thinks it 
not unlikely that they were influenced by the reminiscence 
of a ceremonial custom of their time: ‘ Aw culte se rat- 
tacharent des institutions philantropiques telle que la suivante : 
Le médecin Dioclés cité par Athénée (8, 110), nous apprend qu’il 
y avait une mpd@nors * de pains périodique & Alexandrie, dans 
le temple de Saturne (ArcEavdpeis 76 Kpovm adcepodrtes 
mpoTiOéacw écbiey TH Bovropévp ev TH ToD Kpdvov iepe). 
Cette mpobcows THY apTwv se retrouwve dans un papyrus du 
Louvre (60%*).”2 The expression mpdQecrs dptav is also 
found in LXX 2 Chron. 13"; cf. 2 Macc. 10% 


TUppaKns. 


Hitherto known only from LXX Gen. 25”, 1 Sam. 16”, 
17 *, for ruddy. To be found in Pap. Flind. Petr. i, xvi. 1° 
(287 B.c.), xxi.* (237 B.c.), possibly also in xiv.’ (237 B.c.). 


10, Benndorf and G. Niemann, Reisen in Lykien und Karien, Vienna, 
1884, p. 72. 

2Tumbroso, Recherches, p. 280; the Papyrus passage—certainly not 
fully legible—in Notices, xviii. 2, p. 347. Lumbroso defends his reading in 
Recherches, p. 23, note 1. 

° Mahaffy, i. [47]. 4 [bid. [59]. 

5 Ibid. [48]. The passage is mutilated. 
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oLTOMETPLOV. 


In Luke 12” for portio frumenti; referred to in this 
passage only: to be verified by Pap. Flind. Petr. ii. xxii. a* 
(Ptolemaic period). Of. cvtouetpéw in Gen. 47” (said of 
Joseph in Egypt). 

; oKxevopvra€. 

Earliest occurrence in the Recension of Lucianus,? 1 
Sam. 17 ”, as the literal translation of mbar WOW keeper of 
the baggage. The supposition that the word was not first 
applied as a mere momentary creation of the recensionist, 
but came to him on good authority, is supported by its 
occurrence in Pap. Flind. Petr. i1. xill.10* (258-253 B.c.) : 
oxeoburaxa there is to be read cxevoddraxa, in accordance 


with cxevodvadkioy in Pap. Flind. Petr. ii. v. a° (before 250 
B.C.). 


omupts, opupis. 
With the odupis (vernacular aspiration ®) handed down 
on good authority in Mark 8°”, Matt. 15%”, 16%, Acts 9%, 
of. cpupida in Pap. Flind. Petr. i. xviii. 2.47 (246 B.c.), though 
we should observe the reading o7upid/ov in Pap. Flind. Petr. 
Z d® (Ptolemaic period). Further remarks in ITI. i. 2, below. 


oTacus. 


Among other words, the translation of which by otaous 
is more or less intelligible, tir) stronghold Nah. 34, and 
OT footstool 1 Chron. 28%, are rendered in the same way 


1 Mahaffy, ii. [113]. In this an ofxovéuos submits an account of his house- 
keeping. The present writer thinks that the ovrowerpia which occurs in this 
account should be taken as the plural of ovrouérpioy, and not as a singular, 
oropetpia. The passage is mutilated. 


® Edited by De Lagarde, Librorwm V. T. canonicorum pars prior graece, 
Gottingen, 1883. 


*The simple gvaaxos of our LXX text is marked with an asteriscus by 
Origen, Field, i., p. 516. 


4 Mahafty, ii. [89]. > Tbid. [16]. On cxevopvadkioy cf. Suidas. 
8 Winer-Schmiedel, § 5, 27 e (p. 60). 


7 Mahaffy, ii. [59]. 8 Ibid., p. 38. 
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by the LXX, and Symmachus! uses ordovs in Is. 6% for 
KAN root-stock (truncus) or young tree, cutting ;? certainly 
a very remarkable use of the word, and one hardly explained 
by the extraordinary note which Schleusner* makes to the 
passage in Nahum: ‘‘ ordous est firmitas, consistentia, modus 
et via subsistendi ac resistendi’’. What is common to the 
above three words translated by ordous is the idea of secure 
elevation above the ground, of upright position, and this fact 
seems to warrant the conjecture that the translators were 
acquainted with a quite general usage of ordovws for any 
upright object.‘ 

This conjecture is confirmed by Pap. Flind. Petr. ii. xiv. 
3° (Ptolemaic period ?), i.e., if the ordcess which is found 
in this certainly very difficult passage be rightly interpreted 
as erections, buildings. This use of the word seems to the 
author to be more certain in an Inscription from Mylasa in 
Caria, CIG. ii. No. 2694 a (imperial period), in which Boeckh 
interprets the word ordcets (so restored by him) as stabula. 


ovyyevns. 


In the Old Testament Apocryphal books there is found 
not infrequently the expression kinsman of a king. Like 
Sriend,’ etc. it is a court-title, which was transferred from 
the Persian usage to the language of Alexander the Great’s 
court, and thence became very common among the Diadochi. 
Compare, in regard to Egypt, the exhaustive references in 
Lumbroso ;* in regard to Pergamus, the Inscription No. 
248, line 2st. (185-134 B.c.).° 


1 Field, ii., p. 442. 

2In the LXX this passage is wanting; Aquila translates orjAwots; 
Theodotion, orfAwpa (Field, 2bid.). 

3 Novus Thesaurus, v. (1821), p. 91. 

4 Of. the German Stand for market-siall. [Also the English stand = 
support, grand-stand, etc.—Tr.] 

5 Mahafty, ii. (51). 6 Tbid., p. 80. 7 Of. sub otros below. 

8 Recherches, p. 189 f. Also the Inscription of Delos (8rd cent. B.c.), 
Bull. de corr. hell. iii. (1879), p. 470, comes into consideration for Egypt: the 
Xpdoepuos there named is ovyyerhs Baodéws MroAeualov. 


9 Priinkel, pp. 166 and 505, 
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ouvexo. 


Used in Luke 22% of the officers who held Jesus in 
charge; in the same sense Pap. Flind. Petr. 11. xx.! (252 B.c.). 


TOMA. 


In Rev. 18% coéuara stands for slaves. coma was used 
for person in very early times, and already in classical 
Greek the slaves were called copata oixerixd or Sodnda.? 
capa alone—without any such addition—is not found used 
for slave earlier than in LXX Gen. 34” (365),? Tob. 10%, 
Bel and the Dragon*®, 2 Macc. 8", Ep. Arist. (ed. M. 
Schmidt), p. 162, in Polybius and later writers. The 
Greek translators of the O. T. found the usage in Egypt: 
the Papyri of the Ptolemaic period yield a large number of 
examples, cf. especially Pap. Flind. Petr. 11. xxxix.* 


fy Me 
uTroturyvov. 


The LXX translate jar ass in very many places by 
brotiyiov (cf. also Theodotion Judg. 5”,° 191% [also the 
Alexandrinus and the recension of Lucianus read trofuyiov 
in both passages], Symmachus Gen. 36%"). Similarly, 
vrotuyvov stands for ass in Matt. 21° (cf. Zech. 9°) and 2 Pet. 
2168 This specialising of the original general term draught 
animal, beast of burden, is described by Grimm ® as a usage 
peculiar to Holy Scripture, which is explained by the im- 
portance of the ass as the beast of burden xar’ é£oynv in the 
East. A statistical examination of the word, however, might 
teach us that what we have to deal with here is no “ biblical” 


1 Mahaffy, ii. [61]. 

2 Ch. A. Lobeck ad Phryn. (Leipzig, 1820), p. 378. 

° Cf. the old scholium to the passage, cduara to's dovAous tows Adyet 
(Field, i., p. 52). 

4 Mahaffy, ii. [125] ff. 5 Field, i., p. 412. 

6 Ibid., p. 464. 7 Ibid., p. 52 £. 

SIn this passage the interpretation ass is not in any way necessary ; 


the she-ass of Balaam, which is called.4 dvos in the LXX, might quite well 
be designated there by the general term beast of burden. 


® Clavis®, p. 447. 
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peculiarity, but, at most, a special usage of the LXX which 
may possibly have influenced other writings. But even the 
LXX do not occupy an isolated position in regard to it; 
the truth is rather that they avail themselves of an already- 
current Egyptian idiom. It seems to the author, at least, 
that the ‘‘ biblical” usage of tofiyiov is already shown in 
the following passages: Pap. Flind. Petr. ii. xxii! (Ptolemaic 
period), where Bods? 4 brobfiyiov 4 mpoBatrov are mentioned 
after one another; Pap. Flind. Petr. ii. xxv. d? (Qnd half of 
3rd cent. B.c.), where the donkey-driver Horos gives a receipt 
for money due to him by a certain Charmos in respect of 
brrotuyta : oporoyel “Qpos dvnrarns éxew rapa Xdpwou Séovta 
brotuyiov Kata cbuPorov ; similarly in the same Papyrus 1.4 

Grimm’s remark may, of course, be turned to account 
in the explanation of this idiom. 


vids (Téxvov). 


Those circumlocutions by which certain adjectival con- 
ceptions are represented by vics or réxvov followed by a 
genitive, and which are very frequent in the early Christian 
writings, are traced back by A. Buttmann® to an ‘influence 
of the oriental spirit of language’’; they are explained 
by Winer-Liinemann® as “ Hebrew-like circumlocution,” 
which however is no mere idle circumlocution, but is due 
to the more vivid imagination of the oriental, who looked 
upon any very intimate relationship—whether of connection, 
origin or dependence—as a relation of sonship, even in the 
spiritual sphere. According to Grimm,’ these periphrases 
spring “‘ ex ingenio linguae hebraeae,” and Cremer ® describes 
them as ‘“‘ Hebrew-like turns of expression in which vids... 
is used analogously to the Hebr. a”’ 

In order to understand this ‘‘ New Testament ”’ idiom, 
it is also necessary to distinguish here between the cases in 


1 Mahaffy, ii. [68]. 2 Tt should be stated that Mahaffy sets a? to Bous. 


3 Mahafty, ii. ['75]. 4 Tbid. [79]. 
5 Gramm. des neutest. Sprachgebrauchs, p. 141. 
8 § 84, 3b, note 2 (p. 223 f.). 7 Clavis®, p. 441. 


37th edition, p. 907 = 8, p. 956. 
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which this ‘“‘ periphrastic ” vios or técvov occurs in trans- 
lations of Semitic originals, and the instances found in texts 
which were in Greek from the first. This distinction gives 
us at once the statistical result that the circumlocution is 
more frequent in the former class than in the latter. One 
should not, therefore, uniformly trace the “ New Testament ”’ 
passages back to the influence of an un-Greek “ spirit of 
language,” but, in the majority of cases, should rather speak 
merely of a translation from the Semitic. What occasioned 
the frequent vids or téxvov was no “‘spirit of language” 
which the translators may have brought to their task, but 
rather the hermeneutic method into which they were un- 
consciously drawn by the original. 

First as regards vids: such translations occur in the fol- 
lowing passages,—Mark 21° = Matt. 9% = Luke 5%, of viol 
Tod vuudavos, a saying of Jesus.—Mark 31, viot Bpovrijs, 
where the original, Boavepyes or Boavnpyes, 1s also given, 
and the equation Boave or Boavy = 2 is certainly evident. 
—Matt. 81 = 138%, of viol rHs BactNelas, sayings of Jesus. 
—Matt. 13°, of viol tod rovnpod, a saying of Jesus.—Matt. 
23%, viov yeévyns, a saying of Jesus.—Matt. 21°, viov 
vrotuyiov, translation? of the Hebrew MiaNsy72, Zech. 9% 


+The solemn expression vio) or réxva Ocod has, of course, no connection 
with this, as it forms the correlative to debs marnp. 


2 One dare hardly say, with respect to this passage, that ‘‘ Matthew ” 
“‘ quotes” from the original Hebrew text ; the present writer conjectures that 
“Matthew,” or whoever wrote this Greek verse, translated its Hebrew 
original, which, already a quotation, had come to him from Semitic tradition. 
The Old Testament quotations of “‘ Matthew” agree, in most passages, with 
the LXX: wherever the Semitic tradition contained words from the Hebrew 
Bible, the Greek translator just used the Greek Bible in his work, %.¢., of 
course, only when he succeeded in finding the passages there. The tradition 
gave him, in Matt. 21°, a free combination of Zech. 9° and Is. 624 as a word 
of ‘‘ the Prophet,””: he could not identify it and so translated it for himself, 
A similar case is Matt. 13%°; here the tradition gave him, as a word of “the 
Prophet Isaiah,” a saying which occurs in Ps. 78”, not in Isaiah at all; but 
as he could not find the passage, jjpujvevoe 8 aita ds jv Suvards. Similarly. 
in Mark 1?f, a combination of Mal. 3! and Is. 403 is handed down as a 
word of “the Prophet Isaiah”: only the second half was found in Isaiah 
and therefore it is quoted from the LXX; the first half, however, which the 
Greek Christian translator could not find, was translated independently, and, 
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—Luke 10°, vids edpjvns, a saying of Jesus.—Luke 16° and 
20%, of viol Tob aidvos TovTov, sayings of Jesus.—Luke 16 8, 
Tovs viovs Tod dwrds, a saying of Jesus.—Luke 20%, ris 
avactdcews vio, a saying of Jesus.—Acts 4%, vids mapa- 
kdXnoews, Where the ostensible original, BapvaBas,! is also 
given.—The vié dsaBorov, Acts 131°, should also be men- 
tioned here, as the expression clearly forms a sarcastic 
antithesis to Bapinoot, son of Jesus (verse 6). 

As regards rexvov, we have the same phenomenon in 
(Matt. 11 =) Luke 7”, trav réxvwv adrijs [codias], a saying 
of Jesus. 

Similarly quotations and manifest analogical formations 
should not be taken into consideration in a critical exami- 
nation of the original idiom; eg., viol dwrds in 1 Thess. 55 
(here also the analogical formation viol suépas) and John 
12° (cf. téxva dwrtos, Ephes. 5%) should probably be taken 
as a quotation from Luke 168, or of the saying of Jesus pre- 
served there, but in any case as an already familiar phrase ; 
ot viol TOV tpopdynTov, Acts 3%, is a quotation of a combina- 
tion which had become familiar from LXX 1 Kings 20*, 2 
Kings 2°5"’—the following «al [viol] ris SvaOyjxns is an 
analogical formation; 0 vids Ths amadcias, 2 Thess. 2° and 
John 17 is an echo of LXX Is. 574 réeva amwdevas; Ta 
téxva Tod diaBorov 1 John 3" is perhaps an analogical for- 
mation from oé viol rod Tovnpod, Matt. 13. 

There remain, then, the combination viol Tijs dameieias 
(Col. 3°), Eph. 27, 5°, andits antithesis téxva taxon, 1 Pet. 
1“; ra réxva Ths émayyerias, Gal. 4%, Rom. 9%, and its 


in the form in which it occurs in Matt. 111° and Luke 7”, it is taken over 
as an anonymous biblical saying.—In all these passages we have to do with 
biblical sayings which do not form part of the discourses of Jesus or of His 
friends or opponents, and which therefore do not belong to the earliest 
material of the pre-Synoptic Gospel tradition. But the peculiar character 
of the quotations just discussed, which the author cannot interpret in any 
other way, requires us to postulate that a sort of ‘synthetic text” (verbin- 
dender Text), and, in particular, the application of certain definite O. T. 
words to Christ, had been added, at a very early period, to this primitive 
Semitic tradition; here and there in the Gospels we can still see, as above, 
the method by which they were rendered into Greek, 
1 See further p. 807 f. below. 
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antitheses xatdpas téxva, 2 Pet. 2", téxva dpyhs, Eph. 2° 
But it is not at all necessary, even for the explanation of 
these expressions, to go back to the Hebrew spirit or to the 
oriental genius of language. The system followed by the 
Alexandrian translators of the Old Testament may furnish 
us here with an instructive hint. In innumerable cases 
their task was to render into Greek an exceedingly large 
number of those characteristic Semitic turns of expression 
formed with }2. ‘True, they rendered not a few of those 
cases by the corresponding constructions with vids; but 
very frequently, too, translating freely (as we might say), 
they found substitutes for them in Greek expressions of a 
different character. But such a procedure, in view of the 
comparative scrupulosity with which in general they follow 
the original, must surely surprise us, if we are to pre-suppose 
in them, as in the early Christian writers, a certain Semitic 
“genius of language’’ lying in reserve, as it were, and 
behind their ‘“‘ feeling” for the Greek tongue. Had they 
always imitated that characteristic J2 by using vids, then it 
might have been maintained with some plausibility that 
they had seized the welcome opportunity of translating 
literally and, at the same time, of giving scope to the non- 
Hellenic tendencies of their nature in the matter of language ; 
as they, however, did not do this, we may be permitted 
to say that they had no such tendency at all. We give 
the following cases,’ from which this fact may be deduced 
with certainty : “Son” of Man, Is. 562, Prov. 15" = avOpw- 
mos; son of the wncle, Numb. 86" = avewreds ; son of the she- 
asses, Zech. 9° = m@Xos véos ;? “‘ son” of the month, often, = 
pnuiaios ; “son” of the dawn, Is. 14" = mpl dvarérrov ; 
“son” of strangers, often, = adXoyevrjs or aAAdHUAOS ; “son” 
of the people, Gen. 234% = aroditns ; “ son” of the quiver, Lam. 
3% = oi? hapétpas ; “son” of strength, 2 Chron. 28° = Suva- 


1 These might be added to, 

* The translator of the same combination in Matt, 21° has scrupulously 
imitated the original by his vids éro(vytov. 

*Thus the unanimous tradition of all the Codices except 239 and the 


Syro-Hexaplar (Field, ii., p. 754) which read viol papérpas, an emendation 
prompted by the Hebrew text. 
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Tos iayvi; “son” of misery, Prov. 81° = doerys; “son” of 
strokes, Deut. 257 = d&os wAnydv. And if, on the other 
hand, cases can be pointed out in which the LXX imitate! 
the characteristic 2, then the vids of the Greek text is not 
to be forthwith explained as caused by the translators’ ori- 
ental way of thinking, but rather as due to the original. At 
the very most we might speak of a ‘‘ Hebraism of transla- 
tion,” but not of a Hebraism simply.2 But we are of 
opinion that it is not at all necessary, in this matter, to 
have recourse to a Hebraism in every case; we cannot, at 
least, perceive why such constructions * as LXX Judg. 19” 
viol mapavouorv, 1 Sam. 20% vids Pavatov,* 2 Sam. 13% viol 
Suvdpews, 2 Esd. [Hebr. Ezra] 41, 10%%* [not 6%] viol 
atotxias, Hos. [not Ezek.] 2* réxva ropveias, Is. 574 réxva 
atrwnetas, Should be looked upon as un-Greek.® It is true, of 
course, that a Corinthian baggage-carrier or an Alexandrian 
donkey-driver would not so speak—the expressions are 
meant to be in elevated style and to have an impressive 
sound ; but for that very reason they might have been used 
by a Greek poet. Plato uses the word é«yovos® in exactly 
the same way: Phaedr., p. 275 D, éxyova ths Cwypadias and 
Rep., pp. 506 E and 507 A, &xyovos Tod ayabod (genitive of 
To aya0ov). In the impressive style of speech on inscriptions 
and coins we find vios in a number of formal titles of honour’ 
such as vids THs yepovaias, vids THs TéAEwS, Vids Tod Srypou,® 

1The author does not know in what proportion these cases are dis- 
tributed among the several books of the LXX, or to what degree the special 
method of the particular translator influenced the matter. 

2The genus “‘Hebraisms” must be divided into two species, thus: 
‘¢ Hebraisms of translation,” and ‘‘ ordinary Hebraisms”. 

3 These are the passages given by Cremer’, pp. 907 and 901 (= 8, pp. 
956 and 950) with the references corrected. 

4 Tn the passage 2 Sam. 27, cited by Cremer for vids Oavdrov, stands viods 
dwarods. Probably 2 Sam, 12° is meant. 

5LXX Ps. 88 [89] vids dvoutas, and 1 Macc. 247 ulds ris trepndavlas 
may be added to these. 

6 The references to this in the Clavis*, p. 429, at the end of the article 
Téxvov, are not accurate. 

7 Particulars in Waddington, iii. 2, p. 26, 


8 On this cf. also Paton and Hicks, The Inscriptions of Cos, p. 125 £ 
vids yepovolas is also found in these, Nos, 95-97, 
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vids *Adpodioréwv, etc. And thus, though the vids of the 
biblical passages above may have been occasioned, in the 
first instance, by the original, yet no one can call it un- 
Greek.—W. Schulze has also directed the author’s attention 
to the vids tuyns in the Tragedians, and filiws fortunae in 
Horace. 

Our judgment, then, in regard to the philological history 
of the above-cited expressions (Greek from the first) in Paul 
and the Hpistles of Peter, may be formulated somewhat in 
this way. In no case whatever are they un-Greek; they 
might quite well have been coined by a Greek who wished to 
use impressive language. Since, however, similar turns of 
expression are found in the Greek Bible, and are in part 
cited by Paul and others, the theory of analogical formations 
will be found a sufficient explanation. 

0 vids Tov Oeov. 

It is very highly probable that the ‘‘ New Testament ”’ 
designation of Christ as the Son of God goes back to an ‘ Old 
Testament’ form of expression. But when the question is 
raised as to the manner in which the ‘‘ Heathen-Christians ”’ 
of Asia Minor, of Rome, or of Alexandria, understood this 
designation, it seems equally probable that such ‘‘ Old Testa- 
ment presuppositions’ were not extant among them. We 
are therefore brought face to face with the problem whether 
they could in any way understand the Saviour’s title of 
dignity in the light of the ideas of their locality. If this 
solemn form of expression was already current among them 
in any sense whatever, that would be the very sense in which 
they understood it when they heard it in the discourses of 
the missionary strangers: how much more so, then, seeing 
that among the “heathen” the expression Son of God was 
a technical term, and one which therefore stamped itself all 
the more firmly upon the mind. When the author came 
upon the expression for the first time in a non-Christian 
document (Pap. Berol. 70061 (Fayytiim, 22nd August, 7 a.D.): 


érous é[k]rov kai tpraxootov [ths] Katcapos xpaticews Oeod 


1 BU. vi., p. 180, No. 174. 
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viov, where without doubt the Emperor Augustus is de- 
scribed as @e0d vids), he had no idea how very frequently 
the title is used for Augustus in the Inscriptions. Since 
that time he has become convinced that the matter stands 
thus: vids Qeod is a translation of the divi filius which is 
equally frequent in Latin Inscriptions. 

Since, then, it is established that the expression vids 
Geod was a familiar one in the Graeco-Roman world from 
the beginning of the first century,! we can no longer ignore 
the fact ; it is indirectly of great importance for the history 
of the early-Christian title of Christ. The fact does not of 
course explain its origin or its primary signification, but it 
yields a contribution to the question as to how it might be 
understood in the empire. It must be placed in due con- 
nection with what is said by Harnack? about the term @eds 
as used in the imperial period. 


piros. 


Friend was the title of honour given at the court of the 
Ptolemies to the highest royal officials. ‘‘ Greek writers, it 
is true, already used this name for the officials of the Persian 
king; from the Persian kings the practice was adopted by 
Alexander, and from him again by all the Diadochi ; but we 
meet it particularly often as an Egyptian title.’* The LXX 


1 Particular references are unnecessary. The author would name only 
the Inscription of Tarsus, interesting to us by reason of its place of origin, 
Waddington, iii. 2, No. 1476 (p. 348), also in honour of Augustus :— 

Airoxpdropa Kalloapa Ocod viby SeBaordy 
6 dhulos 6 Tapaéwy. 
Perhaps the young Paul may have seen here the expression Son of God for 
the first time—long before itjcame to him with another meaning. 

2Tt may be just indicated here that the history of the terms used by 
Christians of the earlier time teaches us that other solemn expressions of 
the language of the imperial period were transferred to Christ. 

3 Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, i.*, Freiburg, 1888, pp. 103,159. [Eng. 
Trans., i., pp. 116 f., 179 f.] 

4 Jacob, ZAW.x., p. 283. The examples in the Papyri and the Inscrip- 
tions are exceedingly numerous, Cf., in addition to the literature instanced 
by Jacob, Letronne, Rech., p. 58, A. Peyron, i., p. 56, Grimm, HApAT’ iii. 
(1353), p. 88, Letronne, Notices, xviii. 2, p. 165, Bernays, Die heraklitischen 
Briefe, p. 20, Lumbroso, Rech., pp. 191 ff., 228. 
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were, therefore, quite correct (from their standpoint) in trans- 
lating WW prince by iAos, HEsth. 1%, 218, 6°,—a fact not 
taken into consideration in the Concordance of Hatch and 
Redpath—and the same usage is exceedingly frequent in 
the Books of Maccabees.1 We think if probable that the 
Alexandrian writer of the Book of Wisdom was following 
this idiom when he spoke of the pious as didous Oeov ( Wisd. 
7°", cf. v.*) ; similarly the Alexandrian Philo, Fragm. (M.) 
ii., p. 652, was copds Geod Pidros, and De Sobr. (M.) i., p. 401, 
where he quotes the saying in LXX Gen. 18” (in our text 
od py Kptio éyo amd “ABpadp Tod maidds pov) thus: pr) 
ericartra eyo ato ABpadp tod Pidov? pov. In explaining 
this, reference is usually made to Plato Legg. iv., p. 716, 6 
pev cappov Ges piros, Suovos yap; but, although it is not to 
be denied that this passage may perhaps have exercised an 
influence in regard to the choice of the expression, yet the 
Alexandrians would, in the first instance, understand it? in 
the sense to which they had been pre-disposed by the above- 
mentioned familiar technical usage of qidos: diros Oeod 
denotes high honour in the sight of God*—nothing more 
nor less. The question whether friend of God is to be inter- 
preted as one who loved God or as one whom God loved, is not 
only insoluble > but superfluous. Philo and the others would 
hardly be thinking of a ‘‘ relation of the will... . , such, how- 
ever, that the benevolence and love of God towards men are 
to be emphasised as its main element ”’.® 

In John 15” ovxéte réyo twas SovrAovs . . . Huds Se 


1 The expression ${Aos Tod Kaloapos, John 192, is doubtless to be under- 
stood in the light of Roman usage; but, again, amicus Caesaris is most likely 
dependent upon the court speech of the Diadochi. 

2 Cf. James 2%, Clem. Rom. 1 Cor. 101, 172. 


3The expression Gottesfreund (friend of God), again, used by the Ger- 
man mystics, is certainly dependent on the biblical passages, but they use 
it in a sense different from that mentioned in the text, 

4 The designation of Abraham in particular (the standard personality 
of Judaism and of earlier Christianity) as the ¢fAos cod accords with the 
position of honour which he had in Heaven. 

5 W. Beyschlag, Meyer, xv.5 (1888), p. 144. 

5° Grimm, HApAT. vi. (1860), p. 145. 
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elpnka pidovs, as can be seen by the contrast, piros has, of 
course, its simple sense of friend. 


In Corinth the Gospel was understood otherwise than 
in Jerusalem, in Egypt otherwise than in Ephesus. The 
history of our Religion, in its further course, manifestly 
shows distinct phases of Christianity : we see, in succession 
or side by side, a Jewish Christianity and an International— 
a Roman, a Greek, a German and a Modern. The historical 
conditions of this vigorous development are to be found to a 
large extent in the profusion of the individual forms which 
were available for the ideas of the Evangelists and the 
Apostles. The variation in the meaning of religious terms 
has not always been to the disadvantage of religion itself: 
the Kingdom of God is not in words. 


a geet mes ave 


- FURTHER CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY 
‘OF THE LANGUAGE OF THE GREEK BIBLE, 


BEING NEUE BIBELSTUDIEN, MARBURG, 1897. 


FURTHER CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY OF 
THE LANGUAGE OF THE GREEK BIBLE. 


In the third article! of Bibelstudien we endeavoured 
to correct the widespread notion that the New Testa- 
ment presents us with a uniform and isolated linguistic 
phenomenon. Most of the lexical articles in that section 
were intended to make good the thesis that a philological 
understanding of the history of New Testament (and also of 
Septuagint) texts could be attained to only when these were 
set in their proper historical connection, that is to say, when 
they were considered as products of later Greek. 


Friedrich Blass in his critique? of Bibelstudien has ex- 
pressed himself with regard to this inquiry in the following 
manner :— 


The third treatise again*® begins with general reflections, the purport 
of which is that it is erroneous to regard New Testament, or even biblical, 
Greek as something distinct and isolated, seeing that the Papyrus documents 
and the Inscriptions are essentially of the same character, and belong simi- 
larly to that ‘“‘ Book of Humanity” to which “ reverence” (Pietdét) is due.4 


1 T.e, the foregoing article. The present article was published later by 
itself. 

2 ThLZ. xx. (1895), p. 487. 

3 This again refers to a previous remark in which Blass had “ willingly 
conceded ” to the author his ‘‘ general, and not always short, reflections”’. 

4 Blass has here fallen into a misunderstanding. The present writer 
remarked (above, p. 84) that he who undertakes to glean materials from 
the Inscriptions for the history of the New Testament language, is not 
merely obeying the voice of science, ‘‘ but also the behests of reverence to- 
wards the Book of Humanity”. ‘The ‘Book of Humanity” is the New 
Testament. We are of opinion that every real contribution, even the 
slightest, to the historical understanding of the N. T. has not only scientific 
value, but should also be made welcome out of reverence for the sacred 
Book. We cannot honour the Bible more highly than by an endeavour to 
attain to the truest possible apprehension of its literal sense. 
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This appears to us to be the language of naturalism rather than of theology ; 
but, this apart, it remains an incontestable fact that, in the sphere of Greek 
literature, the New Testament books form a special group—one to be pri- 
marily explained by itself; first, because they manifest a peculiar genius, 
and, secondly, because they alone, or almost alone, represent the popular— 
in contrast to the literary—speech of their time in a form not indeed wholly, 
but yet comparatively, unadulterated, and in fragments of large extent. All 
the Papyri in the world cannot alter this—even were there never so many 
more of them: they lack the peculiar genius, and with it the intrinsic value ; 
further, they are to a considerable extent composed in the language of the 
office or in that of books. True, no one would maintain that the N. T. occu- 
pies an absolutely isolated position, or would be other than grateful! if some 
peculiar expression therein were to derive illumination and clearness from 
cognate instances in a Papyrus. But it would be well not to expect too 
much. 


The author must confess that he did not expect this 
opposition from the philological side? The objections of 
such a renowned Graecist—renowned also in theological 
circles—certainly did not fail to make an impression upon 
him. They prompted him to investigate his thesis again, 
and more thoroughly, and to test its soundness by minute 
and detailed research. But the more opportunity he had of 
examining non-literary Greek texts of the imperial Roman 
period, the more clearly did he see himself compelled to 
stand out against the objections of the Halle Scholar. 

Blass has meanwhile published his Grammar of New 
Testament Greek? In the Introduction, as was to be ex- 
pected, he expresses his view of the whole question. The 
astonishment with which the present writer read the. fol- 
lowing, p. 2, may be conceived :— 


. . . The spoken tongue in its various gradations (which, according to 
the rank and education of those who spoke it, were, of course, not absent 
from it) comes to us quite pure—in fact even purer than in the New Testa- 
ment itselfi—in the private records, the number and importance of which are 


1 Blass writes denkbar, conceiwable, but the sentence in that case seems 
to defy analysis. After consultation with the author, the translator has sub- 
stituted dankbar, and rendered as above.—T"7. 


? He noticed only later that Blass had previously, ThLZ. xix. (1894), 
p. 338, incidentally made the statement that the New Testament Greek 
should “be recognised as something distinct and subject to its own laws”, 


§ Gottingen, 1896. [Hng. Trans., London, 1898, ] 
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constantly being increased by the ever-growing discoveries in Egypt. Thus 
the New Testament language may be quite justly placed in this connection, 
and whoever would write a grammar of the popular language of that period 
on the basis of all these various witnesses and remains, would be, from the 
grammarian’s point of view, taking perhaps a more correct course than one 
who should limit himself to the language of the N. T.1 


If the present writer judges rightly, Blass has, in these 
sentences, abandoned his opposition to the thesis above 
mentioned. For his own part, at least, he does not perceive 
what objection he could take to these words, or in what 
respect they differ from the statements the accuracy of 
which had previously been impugned by Blass. When in 
the Grammar we read further :— 

Nevertheless those practical considerations from which we started will 
more and more impose such a limitation, for that which some Hgyptian or 


other may write in a letter or in a deed of sale is not of equal value with that 
which the New Testament authors haye written— 


it can hardly need any asseveration on the author’s part that 
with such words in themselves he again finds no fault. For 
practical reasons, on account of the necessities of biblical 
study, the linguistic relations of the New Testament, and of 
the Greek Bible as a whole, may continue to be treated by 
themselves, but certainly not as the phenomena of a special 
idiom requiring to be judged according to its own laws. 

Moreover, that view of the inherent value of the ideas 
of the New Testament which Blass again emphasises in the 
words quoted from his Grammar, does not enter into the 
present connection. It must remain a matter of indifference 
to the grammarian whether he finds édv used for dy in the 
New Testament or in a bill of sale from the Fayyim, and 
the lexicographer must register the «xvpvaxos found in the 
pagan Papyri and Inscriptions with the same care as when 
it occurs in the writings of the Apostle Paul. 

The following investigations have been, in part, arranged 
on a plan which is polemical. For although the author is 
now exempted, on account of Blass’s present attitude, from 
any need of controversy with him as regards principles, still 


1In the note to this Blass refers to the author’s Bibelstudien, p. 57 f, 
(above, p. 63 f.). 
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the historical method of biblical philology has very many 
opponents even yet. 

In this matter, one thinks first of all of the unconscious 
opponents, viz., those who in the particular questions of 
exegesis and also of textual criticism stand under the charm 
of the “New Testament’? Greek without ever feeling any 
necessity to probe the whole matter to the bottom. Among 
these the author reckons Willibald Grimm (not without the 
highest esteem for his lasting services towards the reinvigora- 
tion of exegetical studies), the late reviser of Wilke’s 
Clavis Novi Testamenti Philologica. A comparison of the 
second, and the little-changed third,? edition of his work 
with the English revision of Joseph Henry Thayer *—the 
best, because the most reliable of all dictionaries to the 
N. T. known to us—reveals many errors, not only in its 
materials, but also in its method. His book reflects the 
condition of philological research in, say, the fifties and 
sixties. At least, the notion of the specifically peculiar 
character of New Testament Greek could be upheld with more 
plausibility then than now; the New Testament texts were 
decidedly the most characteristic of all the products of non- 
literary and of later Greek which were then known. But 
materials have now been discovered in face of which the 
linguistic isolation of the New Testament—even that more 
modest variety of it which diffuses an atmosphere of vener- 
able romanticism around so many of our commentaries— 
must lose its last shadow of justification. 

Among the conscious opponents, i.e., those who oppose 
in matters of principle, we reckon Hermann Cremer. 
His Biblisch-theologisches Wo6rterbuch der neutestamentlichen 
Grdcitét * has for its fundamental principle the idea of the 
formative power of Christianity in the sphere of language. 
This idea, as a canon of historical philology, becomes a 
fetter upon investigation. Further, it breaks down at once 
in the department of morphology. But the most conspicu- 


1 Leipzig, 1879. * [bid., 1888 [quoted in this article as Clavis*]. 
3 The author quotes the Corrected Edition, New York, 1896, 
4 8th Edition, Gotha, 1895. 
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ous peculiarity of “New Testament ’’ Greek—let us allow 
the phrase for once—is just the morphology. The canon 
breaks down very often in the syntax also. There are 
many very striking phenomena in this department which 
we cannot isolate, however much we may wish. The few 
Hebraising expressions in those parts of the New Testament 
which were in Greek from the first! are but an accidens 
which does not essentially alter the fundamental character 
of its language. The case in regard to these is similar to 
that of the Hebraisms in the German Bible, which, in spite 
of the many Semitic constructions underlying it, is yet a 
German book. There remains, then, only the lexical ele- 
ment in the narrower sense, with which Cremer’s book is, 
indeed, almost exclusively occupied. In many (not in all, 
nor in all the more important) of its articles, there appears, 
more or less clearly, the tendency to establish new “ biblical ” 
or ‘‘ New Testament’”’ words, or new “ biblical” or ‘“‘ New 
Testament’ meanings of old Greek words. That there are 
“biblical”? and ‘‘ New Testament ’’ words—or, more cor- 
rectly, words formed for the first time by Greek Jews and 
Christians—and alterations of meaning, cannot be denied. 
Every movement of civilisation which makes its mark in 
history enriches language with new terms and fills the old 
speech with new meanings. Cremer’s fundamental idea 
is, therefore, quite admissible if it be intended as nothing 
more than a means for investigating the history of religion. 
But it not infrequently becomes a_philologico-historical 
principle: it is not the ideas of the early Christians 
which are presented to us, but their “Greek”. The correct 
attitude of a lexicon, so far as concerns the history of 
language, is only attained when its primary and persistent 
endeavour is to answer the question: To what extent do the 
single words and conceptions have links of connection with 
contemporary usage? Cremer, on the other hand, prefers 
to ask: To what extent does Christian usage differ from 
heathen? In cases of doubt, as we think, the natural course 


1 Those parts of the N. T. which go back to translations must be con- 
sidered by themselves, 
12 
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is to betake oneself placidly to the hypothesis of ordinary 
usage ; Cremer prefers in such cases to demonstrate some- 
thing which is distinctively Christian or, at least, dis- 
tinctively biblical. 

In spite of the partially polemical plan of the following 
investigations, polemics are not their chief aim. Their 
purpose is to offer,’ towards the understanding of the New 
Testament, positive materials? from the approximately con- 
temporary products of later Greek, and to assist, in what 
degree they can, in the liberation of biblical study from the 
bonds of tradition, in the secularising of it—in the good 
sense of that term. They take up again, one might say, the 
work of the industrious collectors of ‘‘ observations” in last 
century. The reasons why the new spheres of observation 
disclosed since that time are of special importance for the 
linguistic investigation of the Greek Bible in particular, have 
been already set forth and corroborated by examples.* In these 
pages the following works have been laid under contribution :— 

1. Collections of Inscriptions: the Inscriptions of Per- 
gamus* and those of the Islands of the Algean Sea, fasc. 1.° 


1 On the other hand, the Greek Bible contains much, of course, which 
may promote the understanding of the Inscriptions and Papyri. 


2 No intelligent reader will blame the author for having, in his investi- 
gations regarding the orthography and morphology, confined himself simply 
to the giving of materials without adding any judgment. Nothing is more 
dangerous, in Textual Criticism as elsewhere, than making general judgments 
on the basis of isolated phenomena, But such details may occasionally be 
of service to the investigator who is at home in the problems and has a 
general view of their connections. 


3 Above, pp. 61-169; cf. also GGA. 1896, pp. 761-769: and THLZ. 
xxi. (1896), pp. 609-615, and the other papers cited above, p. 84. 

4 Altertiimer von Pergamon herausgegeben im Auftrage des Kéniglich 
Preussischen Ministers der geistlichen, Unterrichts- und Medicinal-Angelegen- 
heiten, Band viii.; Die Inschriften von Pergamon unter Mitwirkung von Ernst 
Fabricius wnd Carl Schuchhardt herausgegeben von Max Friinkel, (1) Bis zwm 
Ende der Kénigszeit, Berlin, 1890, (2) Roémische Zeit.—Inschrifien auf Thon, 
Berlin, 1895 [subsequently cited as Perg. or Frankel]. 

5 Inscriptiones Graecae insularum Maris Aegaet consilio et auctoritate 
Academiae Litterarum Regiae Borussicae editae. Fasciculus primus : Inscrip- 
tiones Graecae insularum Rhodi Chalces Carpathi cum. Saro Casi . . . edidit 
Fridericus Hiller de Gaertringen, Berolini, 1895 [subsequently cited as J. MAe.}. 
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2. Issues of Papyri: the Berlin Egyptian Documents, 
vol. 1. and vol. i., parts 1-9;1 also the Papyri of the Arch- 
duke Rainer, vol. i.? 

In reading these the author had in view chiefly the 
lexical element, but he would expressly state that a re- 
perusal having regard to the orthographical and morpho- 
logical features would assuredly repay itself. He desiderates, 
in general, a very strict scrutiny of his own selections. It is 
only the most important lexical features that are given here, 
The author, not having in Herborn the necessary materials 
for the investigation of the LXX at his disposal, had, very 
reluctantly, to leave it almost entirely out of consideration. 
But he has reason for believing that the Berlin and Vienna 
Papyri in particular, in spite of their comparative lateness, 
will yet yield considerable contributions towards the lexicon 
of the LXX, and that the same holds good especially of 
the Inscriptions of Pergamus in connection with the Books 
of Maccabees. 

It may be said that the two groups of authorities have 
been arbitrarily associated together here. But that is not 
altogether the case. They represent linguistic remains from 
Asia Minor’ and Egypt, that is to say, from the regions 
which, above all others, come into consideration in connec- 
tion with Greek Christianity. And, doubtless, the greater 
part of the materials they yield will not be merely local, or 
confined only to the districts in question. 

The gains from the Papyri are of much wider extent 
than those from the Inscriptions. The reason is obvious. 
We might almost say that this difference is determined by 
the disparity of the respective materials on which the writing 


1 Aegyptische Urkunden aus den Kéniglichen Museen zu Berlin heraus- 
gegeben von der Generalverwaltung: Griechische Urkunden.  Erster Band, 
Berlin, [completed] 1895 ; Zweiter Band, Heft 1-9, Berlin, 1894 ff. [subse- 
quently cited as BU.]. 

2 Corpus Papyrorum Rainert Archiducis Austriae, vol. 1. Griechische 
Teate herausgegeben von Carl Wessely, 4. Band: Rechtsurkunden unter Mit- 
wirkung von Ludwig Mitteis, Vienna, 1895 [subsequently cited as PHR.]. 

3 We need only think of the importance of Pergamus for the earlier 
period of Christianity. 
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was made. Papyrus is accommodating and is available for 
private purposes; stone is unyielding, and stands open to 
every eye in the market-place, in the temple, or beside the 
tomb. The Inscriptions, particularly the more lengthy and 
the official ones, often approximate in style to the literary 
language, and are thus readily liable to affectation and 
mannerism ; what the papyrus leaves contain is much less 
affected, proceeding, as it does, from the thousand require- 
ments and circumstances of the daily life of unimportant 
people. If the legal documents among the Papyri show 
a certain fixed mode of speech, marked by the formal- 
ism of the office, yet the many letter-writers, male and 
female, express themselves all the more unconstrainedly. 
This holds good, in particular, in regard to all that is, re- 
latively speaking, matter of form. But also in regard to the 
vocabulary, the Inscriptions afford materials which well repay 
the labour spent on them. What will yet be yielded by the 
comprehensive collections of Inscriptions, which have not 
yet been read by the author in their continuity, may be 
surmised from the incidental discoveries to which he has 
been guided by the citations given by Frankel. What 
might we not learn, eg., from the one inscription of 
Xanthus the Lycian !? 

Would that the numerous memorials of antiquity which 
our age has restored to us, and which have been already 
so successfully turned to account in other branches of 
science, were also explored, in ever-increasing degree, in 
the interest of the philologico-historical investigation of the 
Greek Bible! Here is a great opportunity for the ascertain- 
ment of facts ! 


1 See below, swb kadapi(w, BidCouat, iadckowa. 


I, 
NOTES ON THE ORTHOGRAPHY. 


The orthographical problems of the New Testament 
writings are complicated in the extreme. But, at all events, 
one thing is certain, viz., that it is a delusion to search for 
a ‘‘New Testament” orthography—if that is understood 
to signify the spelling originally employed by the writers. 
In that respect one can, at most, attain to conjectures 
regarding some particular author: “the” New Testament 
cannot really be a subject of investigation.1 The present 
writer would here emphasise the fact that — notwith- 
standing all other differences—he finds himself, in this 
matter, in happy agreement with Cremer, who has overtly 
opposed the notion that an identical orthography may, 
without further consideration, be forced upon, e.g., Luke, 
Paul and the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews.? The 
first aim of the investigation should perhaps be this :—to 
establish what forms of spelling were possible in the imperial 
period in Asia Minor, Egypt, etc. We need not, of course, 
pay any attention to manifest errors in writing. The fol- 
lowing observed facts are intended to yield materials for this 
purpose. 


1. VARIATION OF VOWELS. 


(a) The feminine termination -ta for -eta.® That in 
2 Cor. 104 ctpatias (= orpareias), and not otparias, is 


1See above, p. 81. W. Schmid makes some pertinent remarks in 
GGA. 1895, p. 36 f. 

2 Cremer 4, p. xiii. (Preface to the 4th edition). 

3 Winer-Schmiedel, § 5, 18 ¢ (p. 44); Blass, Grammatik, p. 9 [Eng. 
Trans., p. 8], 
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intended, should no longer be contested. It is really super- 
fluous to collect proofs of the fact that orpateta could also 
be written otpatia. Nevertheless, the mode of spelling the 
word in the Fayyim Papyri should be noted. In these 
there is frequent mention of campaigns, the documents 
having not seldom to do with the concerns of soldiers either 
in service or retired. otpareia is given by PER. 1.3 (83-84 
A.D.), BU. 1401.23 (ca. 100 A.D.) 5814.15 (183 A.D.), 25615 
(reign of Antoninus Pius), 18015 (172 A.D.), 592, i« (2nd 
cent. A.D.), 62514 (Qnd-3rd cent. A.D.); orTpatia by 19529 
(161 a.p.), 448 [= 161]14 (2nd half of 2nd cent. a.D.), 614 20 
(217 a.p.). Also in 61323 (reign of Antoninus Pius), where 
Viereck has otpatvais, the author would prefer the accentu- 
ation otpariass. 


(b) Interchange of a and «. Of éyyapeto (Matt. 5% 
S&, Mark 15?! 8*B*) for ayyapevw,! Tischendorf says in con- 
nection with the latter passage, ‘‘ quam formam in usu fuisse 
haud incredibile est, hinc nec aliena a textu’’. A papyrus of 
cent. 4 shows also the spelling with ¢, in the substantive : 
BU, 21, i.16 (locality uncertain, 340 A.D.) évyapias. 

Acrdpatia, 2 Tim. 4! C and others (A., Aepparia) for 
Aarparia,® according to Winer-Schmiedel, § 5, 20 c (p. 50), 
is “probably Alexandrian, but perhaps also the original 
form”. BU. 987 (Fayyim, 2-3 cent. AD.) gives ¢ in 
dedparixyn; on the other hand, PHR. xxi.ie (Fayyim, 
230 A.D.) has dadparixy. We should hardly postulate an 
‘“‘ Alexandrian ”’ spelling. 


(c) The contraction of set = % to « long* in the (New 
Testament) cases tawetov and mety, occurs also in the 


1 Winer-Schmiedel, § 5, 20 ¢ (p. 50); Blass, Grammatik, p. 21 [Eng. 
Trans., p. 20 f.]. 

2« Delm. as well as Dalm. occurs also in Latin” (Blass, Gramm., 
p. 21. [Hng. Trans., p. 21.] P. Jiirges has called the author’s attention 
also to the excursus CJIU. iii. 1, p. 280. 


* Winer-Schmiedel, § 5, 23 6 (p. 53 £.); Blass, Gramm., p. 23 [Eng. 
Trans., p. 23]. 
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Papyri. The author met with raysefov only once, BU. 1065 
(Fayyfim, 199 a.p.); everywhere else? tawetov: PER. 113.30 
(83-84 a.D.), BU. 75 ii. 12 (Qnd cent. A.D.), 15 it. 16 (197 A.D. ?), 
1566 (201 a.D.) 71.8 (247 A.D.), 8 ii.s0 (248 a.D.), 968 (2nd 
half of 8rd cent. a.D.). Iety occurs in BU. 84 ii. 7. 17, 22. 28, 


ili. 2, Iv. 3.10 (place and date ?), wtp ibid. iv.25? and once more 
BU. 5516 (Fayyim, Arabian period). 


2. VARIATION OF CONSONANTS. 


(a) Duplication. The materials with regard to dppaBov 
given in Winer-Schmiedel, § 5, 26 ¢ (p. 56 f.) may be supple- 
mented: the author found dppaBwr only in BU. 2406 (Fay- 
yim, 167-168 «.D.) ;* apa8er, on the other hand, in BU. 446 
[ = 80]s.17.18 (reign of Marcus Aurelius, a fairly well written 
contract), (in line xs of the same document, in the imperfect 
signature of one of the contracting parties, we find a\aBev), 
6011 (Fayydim, 2nd cent. A.D., a badly written private letter), 
PER. xix. 9.16. 21.24 (Fayyim, 330 A.D. a well written record 
of a legal action). The assertion of Westcott and Hort (in 
view of their usual precision a suspicious one), that dpaBwr 
is a purely ‘‘ Western” reading, is hardly tenable. The 
author, moreover, would question the scientific procedure of 
Winer-Schmiedel’s assertion that the spelling appaBor is 
“established”’ by the Hebrew origin of the word* It 
would be established only if we were forced to pre- 
suppose a correct etymological judgment in all who used 
the word.’ But we cannot say by what considerations they 


1 All the Papyri cited here are from the Fayytim. 

2. Krebs, the editor of this document, erroneously remarks on p. 46: 
“geiy = rlvew”. In connection with this and with other details W. Schmid, 
GGA. 1895, pp. 26-47, has already called attention to the Papyri. 

3 This passage is also referred to by Blass, Gramm.,p.11. [Hng. Trans., 
p. 10, note 4.] 

4 Blass similarly asserts, Gramm., p. 11 [Hng. Trans., p. 10], that the 
duplication is “‘ established” in the Semitic form. 

5The matter is still more evident in proper names. For example, 
*ApéOas, as the name of Nabatean kings, is undoubtedly “ established” 
by etymological considerations; on the other hand, the Inscriptions and 
other ancient evidence, so far as the author knows, all give ’Apéras, and thus 
*Apéra in 2 Cor. 11° may be considered “ established ” without the slightest 
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were influenced in orthographical matters. It can no longer 
be questioned that the spelling dpaBev was very common. 
Who knows whether some one or other did not associate 
the non-Greek word with the Arabs 2?! A popular tradition of 
this kind might, in the particular case, invalidate the ety- 
mological considerations advanced by us from the standpoint 
of our present knowledge, and so induce us to uphold an 
etymologically false spelling as “‘ established ”’. 

yévynpa and yévynpwa. The spelling with a single »v 
and, consequently, the derivation from yiver@a: have been 
already established by the Ptolemaic Papyri2 It is con- 
firmed by the following passages from Fayyim Papyri of the 
first four Christian centuries, all of which have to do with 
fruits of the field: ? BU. 19713 (17 A.pD.), 1713 (156 a.p.), 495 
(179 A.D.), 1889 (186 a.D.), 817 (189 A.D.), 67s (199 a.D.), 61 
i.s (200 a.D.), 5296 and 3367 (216 a.D.), 645 (217 A.D.), 8 1.28 
(middle of 3rd cent. A.D.), 4116 (814 a.D.); of. also yevnuaro- 
ypadety in BU, 28219 (after 175 A.D.). 

A fluctuation in the orthography of those forms of 
yevvadw and yivowar which are identical except for the v (v) 
has often been remarked ;* thus, yevnOévta, undoubtedly 
from yevvde, occurs also in the Papyri: BU. 1101 (Fayyim, 
188-189 a.D.) and 2816 (Fayyfim, 183 4.D.). Both documents 
are official birth-notices. On the other hand, the ‘‘ correct” 
yevynOeis is thrice found in vol, i. of the Berlin Papyri. 
The uncertainty of the orthography® is well indicated in 


misgiving. It is exceedingly probable (according to the excellent conjecture 
of Schiirer, Gesch. d. jiuid. Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi, i., Leipzig, 1890, 
p. 619 [Eng. Trans.,i., ii., p. 859]) that this spelling was influenced by the 
desire to Hellenise the barbaric name by assimilation to aper4.—Moreover, 
also Blass, Gramm., p. 11 [Eng. Trans., p. 11], takes this view in regard to 
*Iwavns. 

1 Cf. the case of GdAaBdy for é&paBdy, as above, with the well-known 
dAraBdpxns for a&paBdpxns. 

2 Above, p. 109 f.; cf. Blass, Gramm., p. 11 [Eng. Trans., p. 11]. 

$ The author has not found the spelling with yy anywhere in the Papyri. 

4 Winer-Schmiedel, § 5, 26 a (p. 56). 

® The problem of orthography became later a point of controversy in 
the History of Dogma; cf. A. Harnack, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, ii. , 
Freiburg and Leipzig, 1894, p. 191 f. (Eng. Trans,, iv., p. 12 ff.] 
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BU. 111 (Fayytim, 138-139 a.p.), where linea has ém- 


yevunoews ; lines, éruyevicews. 


(b) Interchange of consonants. Swvpva, Zwvpva! Perg. 
208 s. 1.17 (pre-Christian) Sudpva, IMAe. 1481 (Rhodes, date ?) 
Suvpvaios, 468 (Rhodes, date?) Suvpvatos. On the other 
hand, Perg. 1274 (2nd cent. B.c., of. Frankel, p. 482) Zup- 
vaios, BU. 1u (Fayytim, 3rd cent. A.D.) pupov Kal Sutpyns.? 

omupis, spupis. The Ptolemaic Papyri have both 
spellings ;* the author found the diminutive twice in the 
later Papyri from the Fayytim, and, indeed, with the vulgar 
aspiration : ofupidvov PHR. xlvii.s (2nd-3rd cent. A.D.) and (a 
vulgar abbreviation)* odvpirw’, BU. 2473.46. (Qnd-3rd 
cent. A.D.). 


1 Cf. Winer-Schmiedel, § 5, 27 d (p. 59) ; Blass, Gramm., p. 10. [Eng. 
Trans., p. 10.] 


2 Cf. also BU. 696 (Fayydm, 120 a.D.) vout(uaros. 3 Above, p. 158. 


4Examples of this abbreviation from the Inscriptions are given by 
Frinkel, p. 341. 


TI. 
NOTES ON THE MORPHOLOGY. 


The New Testament references are again very seldom 
given in the following; they can easily be found in the cited 
passages of the Grammars. 


1. DECLENSION. 


(a) ometpas was not found by the author in the Papyri: 
they seem always to have oreipns:1 BU. 732 (Fayyim, 
135 AD.), 1862 (Fayyam, 1385 a.p.), 14210 (159 aD), 447 
[= 26]12 (Fayyim, 175 a..), 2413 (Fayyim, 177 a.p.). The 
materials from the Inscriptions of Italy and Asia Minor 
which Frankel adduces in connection with oeipa = Thiasos, 
also exhibit 7 in the genitive and dative. 


(0) The Genitive jpéicovs? is found in PER. xii.e 
(93 A.D.), BU. 328 ii.22 (188-139 a.D.), PER. cxcvili. 17 ete. 
(1389 a.D.), BU. 781 (148-149 a.p.), 22362 (210-211 a.p.), 
PER. clxxvi.is (225 a.pD.); all these Papyri are from the 
Fayyim. A form noteworthy on account of the genitive 
Tov jpiocov in the LXX,? occurs in BU. 18341 (Fayyim, 85. 
A.D.), vi2., Hyvcov pépos. This may be a clerical error (line 
a has the correct fuicos [ov = v] pépos), but it is more 
probable that here also we have a vulgar form #uec0s5 which 
was common in Kegypt. 


1 Winer-Schmiedel, § 8, 1 (p. 80 f.); Blass, Gramm., p. 25 [Eng. Trans., 
p. 25], gives other examples from the Papyri. 


2 Winer-Schmiedel, § 9, 6 (p. 87); Blass, Gramm., p. 27 [Eng. Trans., 
p. 27]. 


5 Winer-Schmiedel, § 9, 6 (p. 87), note 4; here we already find the 
Papyrus, Notices, xviii. 2, 230 (154 a.p.), cited in reference to the form. 
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(c) vo The following forms in the Fayyim Papyri 
are worthy of notice:? dvm BU. 2084 (158-159 a.p.), dvav 
BU. 28225 (after 175 a.D.), dvetv BU. 2565 (reign of Anto- 
ninus Pius), dvoi BU. 197s (17 A.D.) PER. ccxlii. 10 (40 A.D.), 
1.7 (88-84 A.D.), BU. 5386 (100 a.D.), 866 (155 A.D.), 1667 
(157 A.D.), 28210 (after 175 a.D.), 82611.7 (189 a.D.), 30319 
(586 A.D.). 


2. PROPER NAMES. 


Abraham is Graecised "ABpapos (as in Josephus) in BU. 
5851.3 (Fayyim, after 212 a.p.) IaaBds “ABpdpuov; on the 
other hand, in Fayyim documents of the Christian period, 
"ABpadusos 3957 (599-600 a.D.), 40113 (618 A.D.), 867 sete. 
(Arabian period); not Graecised, "ABpadw 1038, verso1 
(6th-7th cent. A.D.). 

"Axtnras. Clavis*, p. 16, simply gives "AxvAov as the 
genitive for the N. T., although a genitive does not occur 
in it. The Fayyfim Papyri yield both ’AcvAov BU. 4846 
(201-202 a.p.) and ’AcvrAa T12 (189 A.D.).—The name of 
the veteran C. Longinus Aquila, which occurs in the last- 
mentioned document, is written “AxvAas in 326 11.19 (end 
of the 2nd cent. A.D.) and “Axddras in the fragment of a 
duplicate of the same document which is there cited; this 
doubling of the ’ is not unknown also in New Testament 
manuscripts.® 

"Avrima[tpo]s. It is not wholly without interest 
that the name of an inhabitant of Pergamus, which occurs 
in Rev. 238, is still found in Pergamus in the beginning of 
the 8rd cent. A.D.: Perg. 5242 (not older than the time of 
Caracalla?) [A] vtemrdrpov. 

BapvaBas. On p. 310 below the author expresses 
the conjecture that the name Barnabas‘ arose from the 


1 Winer-Schmiedel, § 9, 11 (p. 90). 

2 Wxhaustiveness is not guaranteed: it was only lately that the author 
directed his attention to the point. In particular, he has no general idea as 
to the usage of the common forms in the Papyri. 

3 Of. Tischendorf on Rom. 16% and Acts 18”, 

4 Of. A. Meyer, Jesw Muttersprache, Freiburg and Leipzig, 1896, p. 47 f., 
and E. Nestle, Philologica sacra, Berlin, 1896, p. 19 f. 
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Graecising of the Semitic BapveBods' or BapvaBots, which 
could readily happen by the alteration of the Semitic 
termination -ods into -ds.2_ The termination -dés was in 
general a very popular one in the Graecising of Semitic 
proper names: of this there occur numerous biblical ex- 
amples. An example somewhat out of the way, but in itself 
worthy of notice, may be noted here. Probably the oldest 
of the Inscriptions found at Pergamus is the dedicatory 
Inscription Perg. 1, Ilaprapas ’A@nvaint, which, from the 
character of the writing, is to be assigned to the 4th cent. 
A.D. ‘The Greek dedicatory Inscription is preceded by two 
lines, the script of which I am unable to determine; but 
there is no doubt that they contain the dedication in the 
language of the dedicator, whose name marks him as a 
foreigner. The foreign script runs from right to left, since, 
assuming this direction, we can recognise without difficulty 
the name of the dedicator with its initial B, as the beginning 
of the second line” (Frankel, p. 1, ad loc.). There is no 
mention here of a fact which could certainly not remain 
unnoticed, viz., that the ‘‘foreign”’ script, at least at the 
beginning (i.e., at the right) of the second line, is plainly 
Greek with the letters reversed: Greek letters undoubtedly 
occur also in other parts of the mutilated text. One may 
assume that the Semitic (?) text is given in Greek “ reverse- 


1The reference from the Inscriptions for this name which is given 
below belongs to the 3rd or 4th century a.p. P. Jensen has called the 
author’s attention to a much older passage. In the Aramaic Inscription of 
Palmyra No. 73, of the year 114 B.c. (in M. de Vogiié’s Syrie Centrale, In- 
scriptions Sémitiques .. ., Paris, 1868, p. 53) mention is made of a Barnebo 


Gaba =) 

? Blass, ThLZ. xx. (1895), p. 488, holds this supposition to be absolutely 
impossible. According to A. Hilgenfeld, Berl. Philol. Wochenschr., 1896, p. 
650, it deserves consideration, but also requires to be tested. The author 
stands by his hypothesis quite confidently—the more so as Blass has not 
mentioned his counter-reasons. He has been informed by several well- 
known Semitists that they accept it; ¢f. most recently, G. Dalman, Die 
Worte Jesu, vol. i., Leipzig, 1898, p. 32.—From the genitive Bapya, CIG. 
4477 (Larissa in Syria, ca. 200 a.p.) we may most likely infer a nominative 
Bapvas. The author does not venture to decide whether this might be a pet 
form of BapvaBas (cf. Heinrici, Meyer, v®, [1896], p. 525). 
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script”’ (Spiegelschrift) in the first two lines. The stone- 
cutter who, as Frankel also thinks, was perhaps the dedi- 
cator himself, had, on this view, the Semitic (?) text before 
him, transcribed it letter by letter into Greek, and, more- 
over, lighted upon the original idea of one by one revers- 
ing the Greek letters (now standing in Semitic order). It 
is, of course, possible that this hypothesis is fundamentally 
wrong. It is certain, however, that the Greek name 
Ilaptapas occurs in the “foreign” text in the doubly- 
divergent form Baptapa. The letter which follows Baprapa 
cannot be a sigma; the non-Greek form is Baprapa,—by 
all analogies a personal name formed with 7a son. The 
author does not venture to make any assertion with regard 
to the second constituent -trapa;! he has not met with the 
name elsewhere. By the addition of as the name has been 
Graecised, Baprapds or according to the carver, Ilaprapas.? 

Aopras. The examples* in connection with Acts 
9 6 39, may be supplemented by IMAe. 569 (Rhodes, date ?). 

*Icax. The spelling Icax (for ’Icaax), in Cod. y3,in both 
of D, often implied in the old Latin versions, and probably 
also underlying the Graecised "Icaxos of Josephus, is found 
in PER. xliv.9 (Fayytim, 3rd-4th cent., A.D.), in which an 
Aipyrwos “Icax is mentioned; often also in the Fayyim 
documents of the Christian period: BU. 3055 (556 A.D.), 8037 
(586 A.D.), 476 and 1735 (6th-7th cent. A.D.), 


3. VERB. 


(a) Augment. nvotynv* (Mark 7*°, Acts 12), Rev. 11%, 
155): BU. 826 1.10 (Fayyim, 194 a.D.) yvvyn [v = ot], said 
of a will.° 


LAvam. PV? 4.¢., son of the palace? Or son of TLherach, Terah 
(LXX @appaand @apa, but, as a place-name, with + for \, Numb. 33°7t Tapag) ? ? 

2'The author does not know of any other examples of m for 4. The 
accentuation -a&s should probably be preferred to the Maprdpas given by 
Frankel. 

3 Of. Wendt, Meyer, iii. ®/7 (1888), p. 235. 

4 Winer-Schmiedel, § 12, 7 (p. 103). 

5 Wor the reading seo ibid., Supplement, p. 359, 
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(b) Conjugation. rérevya! is fairly well authenticated in 
Heb. 8°; cf. BU. 3326 (Fayyim, 2nd-3rd cent. A.D.) ézru- 
Terevxyoras, unnecessarily altered by the editor to ésureru- 
xXOTas. 

hEa? (Luke 13%, 2 Pet. 25, Acts 14%” D): BU. 60715 
(Fayytim, 1638 a.D.) carnEav. 

éxevwa® (Acts 6%, Luke 5% D, Mark 12” 3, always 
in the compound xarédeva) also occurs in the following 
Fayyim Papyri: BU. 18319 (85 A.D.) catareiWy, 176 10 (reign 
of Hadrian) catadehpat, 867.13 (155 A.D.) Katanreiry,* 4676 
(no note of place, ca. 177 A.D.) catareinpas, 16413 (2nd-3rd 
cent. A.D.) Katareryat. The same compound is found also 
in the passages Clem. 2 Cor. 51,101, and Herm. Similit. 8, 
35 cited by Blass, also in LXX 1 Chron. 28%, and CIG. 
413731 (Montalub in Galatia, date?); 40636 (Ancyra, 
date?) has évcarddupe. It is possible that the use of the 
form is confined to this compound. 

npmaynv® (2 Cor. 12%*) occurs also in the fragment 
of a document® which relates to the Jewish war of Trajan, 
BU. 34112 (Fayyfim, 2nd cent. a.D.). On p. 359 of vol. i. 
of that collection, jpmadynoay is given as the corrected 
reading of this. 


The attaching of 1st aorist terminations to the 2nd 
aorist’ is of course very frequent in the Papyri. The author 
has noted the following :— 


1 Winer-Schmiedel, § 13, 2, Note 2 (p. 104); Blass, Gramm., p.57. [Eng. 
Trans., p. 57.] 

? Winer-Schmiedel, § 18, 10 (p. 109); Blass, Gramm., p. 42. [Eng. 
Trans., p. 43.] 

5 Winer-Schmiedel, § 18, 10 (p. 109); Blass, Gramm., p. 48. [Eng. 
Trans., p. 43.] | 

4 The Editor, P. Viereck, makes the unnecessary observation, “J. [read] 
kaTaAlan’’. 

5 Winer-Schmiedel, § 18, 10 (p. 110); Blass, Gramm., p. 43. (Eng. 
Trans., p. 43.] 

6 Of. above, p. 68. 


7 Winer-Schmiedel, § 18, 13 (p. 111 f.); Blass, Gramm, p. 44 f. [Eng, 
Trans., p. 45 f.] 
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éyevaunv: PER. 1. % (Fayytim, 83-84 A.D.) yevduevos 
along with the frequent yevowevos, BU. 4647 (132-188 a.D.) 
yevdweva together with yevouévr[v] in line 1, 8001 (Fayytim, 
148 A.D.) rapayevdpevos, 8014 (Fayyim, 157 A.D.) yevayévov, 
115 i.25 (Fayyfim, 189 4.D.) yevauévors, 4905 (Fayyim, 2nd 
cent. A.D.) yevawévn, 581 iit (Fayyim, 2nd cent. A.D.) 
ma[playevdpevos, 21 ii.2 (8340 A.D.) yevapévov, 82 (Fayytim. 
605 A.D.) yevapévor. 

HrXOa: BU. 53801 (1st cent. A.D.) 7AOas, 726 (191 A.D.) 
érmrOav, 51513 (198 A.D.) érefe]onr@av, 1465 (2nd-3rd cent. 
A.D.) é7HpOav, 1031 (6th-7th cent. A.D.) #rAOav; all these 
Papyri come from the Fayyfim. 

éoya (Acts 7° D, cuvéoyav): BU. 4518 (1st-2nd cent. 
A.D.) €ryapev. 

éxaBa: BU. 5622 (Fayyim, beginning of 2nd cent. 
A.D.) é&é\aBa, 4239 (2nd cent. A.D.) é\aBa, 2611s and 449s 
(both from the Fayyiim, 2nd-3rd cent. A.D.) é\aBa. 


The use of the terminations -a, -as in the imperfect! is 
shown in BU. 5959 (Fayytim, 70-80 a.D.) édeyas, 5155 
(Fayytim, 193 A.D.) wdelrapev, 1578 (Fayyim, 2nd-8rd cent. 
A.D.) ¢Bdorafav. We might add 44s (Fayyim, 102 a.p.) 
odtkate: the augment is wanting, as in BU. 281. 
(Fayyim, reign of Trajan) é¢[c]Aev, and 340u (Fayytim, 
148-149 A.D.) ddcrev. 


The termination -cav for -v in the 8rd plural® is attested 
by BU. 369 (Fayytim, 2nd-3rd cent. A.D.) é7jOocay, and (in 
a contracted verb) 2514 (Fayytim, 81 A.D.) mpoey[apu]odcar ; 
also in the document by the same hand 1836 (Fayytim, 85 
A.D.) mpoeyapotcay ;* the last two examples occur in the 
phrase xaos «al mpoeyapodcav, most likely a formula in 
matrriage-contracts. 


1 Winer-Schmiedel, § 13, 13 (p. 112); Blass, Gramm., p. 45. [Eng, 
Trans., p. 46.] 

2 Most likely an assimilation to dpedor. 

5 Winer-Schmiedel, § 18, 14 (p. 112 f.); Biass, Gramm., p. 45 f. [Eng, 
Trans., p. 46.] 

4 The editors accentuate mpoeyduovoay. 
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The termination -av for -ace in the 3rd plural perfect’ 
occurs in BU. 59719 (Fayyfm, 75 A.D.) yéyovay (Rom. 167 
sy AB, Rev. 21° y° A) and 3281.6 (Fayyim, 138-139 a.p.) 
pereTruyéeypagav.” 

The termination -es for -as in the 2nd singular perfect and 
aorist® is found with remarkable frequency in the badly- 
written private letter BU. 261 (Fayyfm, 2nd-8rd cent. 
A.D.?): line 4 dédwxes, 17 Apnyes (= elpnees), 23 od ofdes, 24¢. 
éypares: the last form occurs also in the private letter 38 1 
(Fayyim lst cent. A.D.). 

8i8wme:* The Papyri yield a number of examples of 
SiS (d1d@?) for didaus—all from the Fayyim. In BU. 
261 21 (2nd-8rd cent. A.D. ?, badly written) is found ovdév éyw 
SiSm (88d ?),° 9721 (201-202 A.D.) éerridida,® 3819 (1st cent. 
A.D.) 8/8 as 8rd sing. pres. (=8éder).— 816 @ (=8cd0e) is indi- 
cated by 8622 (155 A.D.) dudodvTos, and already by 4415 (102 
A.D.) avdidodvTa" (but in line 14 dcd0vTa). 

rtOnpt. According to Winer-Schmiedel, § 14, note 11 
(p. 121) there appear to be no indubitable derivations from 
a verb TiO. But the well-written Papyrus BU. 326 i.16 


1 Winer-Schmiedel, § 13, 15 (p. 113); Blass, Gramm., p. 45. [Hng. 
Trans., p. 46.] 


2 Conversely, -act for -av in BU, 2755 (Fayyim, 215 a.p.) érhaeact. 

’ Winer-Schmiedel, § 13, 16 (p. 118 f.); Blass, Gramm., p. 46. [Eng. 
Trans., p. 46.] 

4 Winer-Schmiedel, § 14, 11 ff. (p. 121 f.); Blass, Gramm.,p. 48 £. [Eng 
Trans., p. 49 f.] Neither writer takes notice of 1 Cor. 73 A dmodiSérw. 


5 It is true that line 2 has wh 5:5: abrh (cf. Supplement, p. 358). The 
editor, F. Krebs, accentuates 6/5:, and explains thus: “1. [read] 5/5¢. = 3/3wo.”’. 
The present writer considers this impossible: 6/5. (= d{de.) is rather an im- 
perative of S/5wu., formed in accordance with rie. Similarly BU. 6026 
Fayyim, 2nd cent. A.D.) édef5: (=ébide) on the analogy of érfée. Other 
assimilations to the formation of ri@mu: in the Fayyfim Papyri are: 8608 
(108-109 a.D.) the imperative mapddere, and 159s (216 a.v.) egéSero; the latter 
form already in PER. ccxxii.1s (2nd cent. A.D.). 


® émd{dw could also be an abbreviation of émdi8wmu, specially as it occurs 
in a common formula. Hence the editor, U. Wilcken, writes emtd{5e(k1). 


7 Apocope of the preposition, like BU. 867 (Fayytm, 155 A.D.) Kadrely ; 
in contrast with line 12 of the same Papyrus xaraAehpp (not, however rabeeu 
BU. 89 2 which has been corrected, in accordance with a more exact reading 
p. 354, tio aroidow). Of. Winer-Schmiedel, § 5, 22 c, note 47 (p. 53). 
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(Fayytim, 189 4.p.) yields wapaxatrati@ouat.—t Oa (= Tew) 
is indicated by BU. 35013 (Fayyim, reign of Trajan) d7ro- 
TWovca, which, however, perhaps depends in this place 
merely on euphony; it stands in the following connection : 
évolKodopovaa Kal émicKevalovea Kal Todovca* Kal brroTi- 
Godca Kal érépous petadid0dca, 

dvvopac' is often attested in the Fayyim Papyri: 
BU, 24610 (Qnd-8rd cent. A.D.), 388 ii. 8 (Qnd-3rd cent. A.D.), 
1595 (216 A.vd.) duvdopuevos,—also 61420 (217 a.p.). In 8488 
(156 a.D.) there occurs @s adv dvvor, which must certainly be 
8rd singular; this would involve a dvva.? 


1 Winer-Schmiedel, § 14, 17 (p. 123); Blass, Gramm., p. 48. [Hng. 
Trans., p. 49.] 

2 The particular sentence (from a private letter) is not quite clear to the 
author, but he considers it impossible that the form could be derived from 
the well-known divw. FF. Krebs also places dye. in connection with dvvapas 
in his index. 
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iB Dip 
NOTES ON THE VOCABULARY AND THE SYNTAX. 


1. So-cALLED HEBRAISMS. 
avaotpépowat and avactpody. 


Quite a multitude of examples, all of the Roman period 
(after 133 B.c.), of the moral signification of the verb,} which 
is not to be explained as a Hebraism, and to which attention 
was called above, p. 88, are yielded by the since-published 
second volume of the Inscriptions of Pergamus. Putting 
aside Perg. 25230, where the word is got only by a violent 
restoration, the author would refer to 4595 cards Kal évddEws 
avaotpaphvat (cf. Heb. 13% Karas avactpépec bas, James 3, 
1 Pet. 2" «art avactpodpy), 4704 [év traclw aveo[tpay]uévov 
akios [THs modews| and 49658. [a]vactpehouévny Karas Kal 
evoeBas Kal ak&lws ths modews (cf. the Pauline cepirareiv 
afiws c. gen.); also 545 davactpadér[ta]. IMAe. 10387¢. 
(Carpathus, 2nd cent. B.c.?) pidrodoEws avélo]rpar[ra:] may 
be still older than any of these. Frankel, p. 16, cites further 
CIG. 1770 (letter of Flaminin) of ot« amé rod Bertiocrou 
elwOoTes avactpéper Oa.” 

For dvactpopy, in the ethical sense, IMAe. 10326 (Car- 
pathos, 2nd cent. B.c.) should be noted. 


els. 
The use of ecs for expressing the purpose of donations, 


collections or other expenditure (discussed above, p. 117 f.), 


1 It is significant that Thayer should note this usage in Xenophon (An, 
2, 5, 14) and Polybius (1, 9,7; 74,13; 86, 5, etc.), while Clavis3 does not. 

2P. Wendland, Dewtscrne Litteraturzeitung, 1895, col. 902, refers further 
to Schenkl’s Index to Epictetus, and to Viereck, Sermo graecus, p. 75. 
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which is not to be interpreted as a Hebraism, is confirmed 
also by the later Papyri. For example, in the very compre- 
hensive account BU. 84 (date and place uncertain), the 
separate items of expenditure are very often introduced by 
eis. Tas eis TOV Mdpwva... . oikovouias, PER. i.u (Fayytim, 
83-84 A.D.) is correctly translated by the editor as the en- 
dorsement of Maron’s account ; cf. PER. xviii. 121. (Fayyim, 
124 A.D.) efs GdXov Tia ypadev ScaOynKnv, to draw up a will in 
favour of any other person. Leaving aside the New Testa- 
ment passages, we find this e¢s elsewhere as well ; the usage is 
therefore no mere Egyptian idiom. Thus, in a list of donors 
to a religious collection, Perg. 554 (after 105 a.p.), the purpose 
of the various items of expenditure is expressed by eis,! e.9., 
line 10, e¢s Tavpo8ord.ov. The abrupt efs in the expenses-list 
Perg. 553 K (reign of Trajan) may also be mentioned as an 
example. The author has found this eés in other Inscriptions 
as well. 


5) , 
EPOTAW. 


Cremer ®, p. 415, says: ‘‘in New Testament Greek also 
POQUCSE es — an application of the word. which 
manifestly arose through the influence of the Hebr. brew 
But, as against this, Winer-Lunemann, p. 30, had already made 
reference to some profane passages,? which Clavis,? p. 175, 
appropriates and extends—though with the accompanying 
remark, “‘ ex imitatione hebr. NU, significatu ap. profanos 
rarissimo’’. The author has already expressed his disagree- 
ment with the limitation of this really vulgar-Greek usage 
to the Bible? The Fayyim Papyri yield new material : 
épwrav request occurs in BU. 509 (115 A.D.), 42311 (2nd cent. 
A.D.), 41721 (Qnd-3rd cent. A.D.), 62415 (reign of Diocletian). 


1 Frankel, p. 353. 

2 Winer-Schmiedel, § 4, 2 a (p. 27), counts this usage among the ‘im- 
perfect” Hebraisms. It would be better to abolish this term from Winer’s 
Grammar. 

3 Below, p. 290f., with a reference to the examples of Wilamowitz-Moel. 
lendorff in Guil. Schmidt, De Flavii Iosephi elocutione observationes criticae, 
Fleck. Jbb. Suppl. xx. (1894), p. 516, 
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To these should be added the adjuration-tablet of Adru- 
metum (probably belonging to the 2nd cent. A.D.), lines. 
(See p. 276.) 


\ , va 
Kalapos aro TLVoS, 


The erroneous idea that this construction (Acts 20 * and 
in Old Testament passages) is a Hebraism, has been long 
refuted not only by passages from late-Greek writers, but 
even by Demosthenes, 5978.1 That the error, in spite of all, 
is still prevalent is shown by Clavis*, p. 217, “ea hebr. add. ame 
Twos, . .. . ap. nativos Graecos c. nudo gen.”. It will there- 
fore do no harm to supplement the extra-biblical examples 
by the following passages from the Fayyfim Papyri: BU. 
19714 (17 A.D.), 17712 (46-47 a.D.), 1121 (ca. 60 A.D.), 18425 
(72 A.D.), PER. 1.16 (83-84 A.D.), BU. 5366 (reign of Domitian), 
19319 (186 A.D.), 240 24 (167-168 4.D.), PHR. ccxx.10 (1st or 
Qnd cent. A.D.), BU. 9413 (289 A.D.). In all these passages, 
which are distributed over a period of nearly three hundred 
years, we find the formula free of a money-debt. To these 
there may be added a still older example in the Inscription 
of Pergamus 25572. (early Roman period), amo de tafov Kat 
exgop[as] . . . Kabapol éotwcar. 


dvopa, 


1. This word occurs in Acts 1", Rev. 34, 11%, with 
the meaning of person. Clavis*, p. 312, explains this usage 
ex imitatione hebr. NNW. But the hypothesis of a Hebraism 
is unnecessary; the Papyri demonstrate the same usage, 
which, of course, sufficiently explains itself: BU. 1181 (148 
A.D.) éxdoT@ dvopate Tapa(yevouévo), 2651s (Fayyim, 148 
A.D.) [éxdor@ dvou ate mapax[er|ras,? 531 1. 9 2 (Fayytim, 2nd 


1The passage in Demosthenes had been cited by G. D. Kypke, Observa- 
tiones sacrae, Wratisl. 1755, ii., p. 109; after him by Winer for example (e.g., 
4[1836], p. 183, [1867], p. 185, and Blass, Gramm., p. 104 [Eng. Trans., p. 
106]. The author’s attention was called to Kypke by Wendt on Acts 20% 
(Meyer, iii. */” [1888], p. 444. The right view is advocated also by Cremer 8, 
p. 489. 

2In regard to both of these passages, Professor Wilcken of Breslau 
observes, in a letter to the author, that dvoua is there used “ for the possessor 
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cent. A.D.) Ta& mepuyervopeva™ évoixia mpos ExacTov dvoua 
TOY TpvyovTwY ypadyTar*”, 388 1.16 (Fayytim, 2nd-8rd cent. 
A.D.) TaBérrat Sv[o] eAcvPepwoewy Tod avTod dvopatos S.a- 
Popo xpovoss (of. i. 35 Tas [o]dv Tod Evxaipov Sv[o] raBérrae 
érevbeptas et[pilo[xov]raz ;). 

2. To the authorities for the formula es 76 évoud 
Twos, given on p. 146 ff. above, may be added BU. 2565 
(Fayyim, reign of Antoninus Pius) ra trdpyovt[a] eis dvopa 
dveiv *”, that which belongs to the name (i.e., property or means) 
of the two ; here the form is used in the same way as in the 
expression (belonging to Asia Minor) xctnuatevns eis TO Tod 
Ocod dvoua, p. 147 above. For other examples see ThLZ. 
xxv. (1900), p. 73 f. The formula éz’ dvoparos is similarly 
used in the Papyri—BU. 22615: (Fayyim, 99 A.D.) wdvTov 
Tov er ovdmaTos THs NTPOS pou... Els avTOS UrapyovTan ; 1 
further, BU. 2319 (Fayyim, reign of Hadrian) should pos- 
sibly be restored thus: [ém’ dvo]uatos ths Ovyatpos cov.? 

3. On p. 147 above, the conjecture was made that the non- 
discovery hitherto of the phrase zroveiy ti év TO OvOmarTt TLVos in 
any extra-biblical source is to be attributed solely to chance. 
But the author has meanwhile met with it—not, indeed, in 
the construction with év, but in the very similar one with 
the dative alone. The oath of fealty to the Emperor Cali- 
eula taken by the inhabitants of Assos in Troas (Ephemeris 
epigraphica, v. [1884], p. 156, 387 A.D.) is signed by 5 mpec- 
Bevrai, after which group of names occur the concluding 


of the name, the person,” but that the translation name answers quite well. 
—The present writer would, with Luther, render the word by name in the 
New Testament passages also, so that the special character of the usage 
might not be obliterated. 


1 In Corpus Papyrorwm Rainert, i. 1, 270, note, L. Mitteis translates 
this passage: alles Vermigen meimer Mutter ist in semem Besitz [all the pro- 
perty of my mother is in his possession]. 

2A different case is 15327 (Fayyim, 152 A.D.) dmoypdarbar ev rH Trav 
kauhrwy amroypaph .. . em dyvduaros aitay. What we have here is the entering 
on the list of a camel wnder the name of its new owner. Still, that which is 
specified as ém’ dyduaros of any one is, in point of fact, his property, One 
sees that here, as also in the above formule, there can be no thought of a 
new meaning of the word, but only of a realising of its pregnant fundamental 
meaning. 
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words : oftwes Kal brép ths Taiov Kaicapos XeBaortov Iep- 
pavixod owtnpias evEdwevor Att Karitadig® Ebvcav TH THS 
morews ovowate. Here we have most likely the same usage 
as in James 5! A éAdAnoav TO dvopati Kvpiov;+ and the 
hypothesis of Cremer 8, p. 712, viz., that ‘it was Christianity 
which first introduced the use of the phrase ‘in the name of, 
etc.,’ into occidental languages’ should thus be rejected. 


9. So-cALLED “ JEWISH-GREEK”’ ‘‘ BIBLICAL’ oR ‘‘ NEW 
TESTAMENT’ WORDS AND CONSTRUCTIONS. 


The articles which follow should make it clear that the 
non-occurrence in extra-biblical literature of many biblical 
words is a matter solely of statistical contingency. (In some 
cases the question, moreover, is not one of non-occurrence at 
all, but merely of non-notification.) Many of this particular 
class of words have been already noticed in the second treatise 
of this work. The author observes, further, that reference 
is made by Blass, Grammatik des Neutest. Griechisch, p. Xil. 
[see Eng. Trans., p. 127, note], to évayts in Inscriptions ; p. 
69 [Eng. Trans., p. 68], to ¢uAwzpwtevm in an Inscription, 
and p. 68 [Eng. Trans., p. 68] to dpevarratrns in a Papyrus. 
The number of “biblical” or ‘‘New Testament”? words 
will certainly still further melt away—and without prejudice 
to the distinctive inner character of biblical ideas. 


ayarrn. 

In the German edition of Bibelstudien (Marburg, 1895), 
p-. 80, there was cited, in reference to ayamn, the Paris 
Papyrus 49 (between 164 and 158 B.c.), in which citation 
the author adopted the reading of the French editor (1865). 
Subsequently, Blass, in his critique,” questioned the accuracy 
of this reading, and, in virtue of the facsimile, proposed 
tapaxyv instead of aydrnv. The facsimile is not a photo- 
graphic one; the author considered that dydmnv was, at 
least, not impossible. Blass, however, is most probably 
right. A re-examination of the passage in the original, as 


1 But not in Mark 9*8 A and Matt. 72, where the dative is instrumental. 
2? ThLZ,. xx. (1895), p. 488. 
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has been kindly communicated to us by M. Pierret, the 
Conservator of Egyptian Antiquities in the Louvre, has had 
the result ‘‘qu’on ne trouve, dans le papyrus No 49, aucune 
trace du mot ayamnv, mais seulement @ la ligne 6 la vraisemblance 
dune lecture tapaynv’’. The author, therefore, has no hesi- 
tation in here withdrawing his reference to this Papyrus.! 
[The note in question has, of course, been omitted in this 
translation. | 

Nevertheless, this does not imply the removal of the 
doubt as to whether the word is a specifically ‘‘ biblical ” 
one, and the conjecture that it was used in Egypt can now 
be confirmed. Only, one does not need to go to Paris in 
order to find the word. The statements of v. Zezschwitz,? 
Clavis*® and Cremer * notwithstanding, it is found in Philo, to 
which fact, so far as the present writer is aware, Thayer 
alone has called attention in his lexicon. In Quod Deus 
immut. § 14 (M., p. 283), it is said: map’ 6 post Soxet Tots 
mpoerpnuevors Sval Kehanratos, TO Te “ws avOpwros” Kal TO 


6 &repa dvo0 cuvudhvat axorovba xal 


“ovy ws avOpwros 6 Beds,” 
ovyyevh, poBov te Kal ayamnv. Here then we have aydarn, 
and in such manner as to repel the supposition that Philo 
adopted the word from the LXX. Further, aydzyn is here 
used already in its religious-ethical sense, for the connection 
shows that the reference is to love to God, the antithesis of 
which is fear of God (cf., in the next sentence, 7 mpds Td 
ayarrav 1) mpos TO poBeicOa tov dvta. The analogy to 1 John 


418 is quite apparent. 


1Cf. W. M. Ramsay, The Expository Times, vol. ix., p. 567 f. 

2 Profangraecitaet und biblischer Sprachgeist, Leipzig, 1859, p. 62: 
‘? Avdarn does not occur as a genuine term, so far as the references in the Lexica 
avail, in the xowy either”’. 

3 Clavis*, p. 8: ‘In Philone et Josepho legi non memini” (after Bret- 
schneider). 

4 Oremer, p. 14, “ this word, apparently formed by the LXX, or, at any 
rate, in their circle (Philo and Josephus do not have it).....”. 

5 The present writer had not the book by him when he wrote the article 
aydrn in the German Bibelstudien. 

6 The passage relates to the apparent contradiction between LXX Deut, 
13 and Numb. 23, 
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For the sake of completeness it may be permitted to 
notify still another passage, which, however, does not afford 
an altogether certain contribution to the answering of our 
question either way. In a scholion to Thue. ii. 51, 5, we 
find ¢iravOpwrias xal aydrns as a gloss to aperijs (ed. Poppo, 
ii. 2, p. 92, or A. Schoene [1874], p. 20925). Our opinion of 
the gloss will depend upon our answer to the question 
whether the glossator was a Christian or not. But no 
certain answer to this question can be given. In the 
present state of scholiastic research it is impossible to 
speak definitely about the age of any particular scholium 
or of any philological term in the scholia. Still, the sort of 
gloss which savours of interlinear explanation, and which 
explains only by remodelling the expression, has always 
against it (in the opinion of Professor G. Wissowa of Halle, 
who has most willingly furnished us with this information) 
the disadvantage of late age. 


/ 
AKATAYY@OTOS. 


Hitherto authenticated only in 2 Macc. 44’, Tit. 28 and 
in ecclesiastical writers. Clavis*, p. 14, is content to confirm 
this state of the matter; Cremer ®, p. 245, isolates the word 
thus: ‘‘only in biblical and ecclesiastical Greek’. The 
formation and meaning of the word, however, support the 
hypothesis that we have to reckon here with a matter of 
statistical chance. In point of fact, the word occurs in the 
epitaph CIG. 1971 bs (Thessalonica, 165 a.D.), applied to 
the deceased ; also in the poetical epitaph in the Capitoline 
Museum at Rome IJGrSI.' 21393 (date ?), applied to the 
deceased (dueumtos, axatdyvwotos)*; finally, also in a deed 
of tenure, which certainly belongs to the Christian period, 
but which can hardly be deemed a memorial of “ ecclesi- 


1 Inscriptiones Graecae Siciliae et Italiae addilis Graecis Galliae His- 
paniae Britanniae Germaniae inscriptionibus consilio et auctoritate Academiae 
Litterarum Regiae Borussicae edidit Georgivs Kaibel, . . . Berolini 1890. 

2 Kaibel, Hpigrammata Graeca ex lapidibus conlecta, Berlin, 1878, p. 
295 f., treats the Inscription under No. 728 as a Christian one, but without 
giving his reasons. 
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astical’’ Greek in Cremer’s sense: BU. 308s (Fayyam, 
Byzant. period) éwdvayxes érurenécmpev TA Tpds THY KANALEP- 
ylav TOV apouvpav épya TavTa akatayveot[ as]. 


27 
Eay. 


1. A. Buttmann? observes in reference to édv with the 
indicative*: ‘It cannot be denied, indeed, that the examples 
of this construction are almost as nothing compared with the 
mass of those which are grammatically regular, whatever 
doubts may be raised by the fact that hardly a single quite 
trustworthy passage with the indicative has come down to. 
us”. But he is right, with regard to those passages in which 
both the indicative and the subjunctive appear in the text, 
in attributing the latter to the copyists. Only a very few 
absolutely certain examples, belonging to a relatively early 
period, can be pointed out. The following have been noticed 
by the author in Papyri: BU. 3005 (Fayyim, 148 a.p.) cay 
déov Hv,* 4813 (Fayyim, 2nd-3rd cent. A.D.) éav dé py évqv®; 
in each case the form is properly a perfect.6 Further, with 
the present or future indicative following, we have the Paris 
Papyrus 18 (imperial period ?),’ in the middle, édv payovow 
pet écod of aderpoi cov, according as we accentuate uayoucw 
or paxodow®; BU. 597% (Fayyim, 75 A.D.) nai éav eirroce,® 


180 the editor, Wilcken, restores; the author considers that dxard- 
ywvwor[ot] is also possible. 

2 Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Sprachgebrauchs, Berlin, 1859, p. 
192. 

3 Strictly speaking, this point is out of place in the above paragraph, but 
it is discussed here in order to avoid breaking up the article édy. 

4 The editor’s proposal to change jv into 7 seems to the present writer 
wrong. Cf. also the passage BU. 543, quoted below. 

5 édy with the subjunctive is found three times (lines 4. 12, 17) in the same 
Papyrus. : 

6 Winer-Liinemann, p. 277, B at the foot. 

7 Notices et extraits des manuscrits de la bibliothéque impériale, vol. xviii., 
part 2, Paris, 1865, p. 282 f. 

8 For udxw cf. the analogous cases in Winer-Liinemann, top of p. 244. 

9 This peculiar form (developed from efmoy ?) must in any case be inter- 
preted as indicative. 
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of. 607 2 (Fayyim, 163 A.D.) o7orav 1 dvaiplojovtac and the 
passages cited below, 8619, 22. 

2. Winer-Liinemann, p. 291, writes as follows, in refer- 
ence to the frequent édv instead of dy in relative clauses: 
“In the text of the N. T. (as in the LXX and the Apocrypha 

. ., now and then in the Byzantine writers, . . .), av after 
relatives is frequently displaced, according to most authorities 
and the best, by éav [here the passages are given], as not 
seldom in the Codices of Greek, even of Attic, writers. 
Modern philologists . . . substitute av throughout. 

The editors of the N. T. have not as yet ventured to do 
this, and in point of fact édv for dv may well have been a 
peculiarity of the popular language in later (if not, indeed, in 
earlier) times.” A. Buttmann, p. 63 f., is of a like opinion: 
‘““We may at least infer with certainty, from the frequent 
occurrence of this substitution, that this form, certainly in- 
correct (but still not quite groundless), was extant among 
later writers”. Schmiedel? also recognises this éav as late- 
Greek. But even in 1888 Grimm, Clavis,? p. 112, had ex- 
plained it ‘‘ex usu ap. profanos maxime dubio”. The case is 
extremely instructive in regard to the fundamental question 
as to the character of the language of the Greek Bible. 
That this small formal peculiarity, oecurring abundantly? in 
the Greek Bible, should be, as is said, very doubtful among 
‘“‘profane”’ writers, is conceivable only on the view that 
“biblical Greek” constitutes a philological-historical mag- 
nitude by itself. If, however, we take the philological 
phenomena of the Bible out of the charmed circle of the 


1 éréray and dray with the future indicative in the Sibyllists are treated 
of by A. Rzach, Zur Kritik der Sibyllinischen Orakel, Philologus, liii. (1894), 
p. 283. 

2 HC. ii. 1 (1891), p. 98, ad loc. 1 Cor. 68. 


3In the LXX in innumerable passages (H. W. J. Thiersch, De Penta- 
teuchi versione Alexandrina libri tres, Krlangen, 1841, p. 108) ; in the Apocry- 
pha, Ch. A. Wahl, Clavis librorum V. T. Apocryphorum philologica, Leip- 
zig, 1853, p. 137 f., enumerates 28 cases ; in the N.T. Clavis? gives 17. Many 
other cases, without doubt, have been suppressed by copyists or editors.— 
U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorfi considers 4 édv, 3 John®, to be an “ ortho- 
graphic blunder” (Hermes, xxxiii. [1898], p. 531), but this is a mistake, 
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dogma of “ biblical Greek,” we may then characterise the 
possible non-occurrence of ‘‘ profane’ examples of the present 
phenomenon as, at most, a matter of accident. But the 
Papyri prove that the biblical é¢v—so far at least as regards 
New Testament times '—was in very frequent use in Egypt; 
they confirm in the most marvellous way the conjecture of 
Winer and A. Buttmann. The New Testament is, in this 
matter, virtually surrounded by a cloud of witnesses: the 
author has no doubt that the Ptolemaic Papyri? and the 
Inscriptions yield further material, which would similarly 
substantiate the éay of the LXX and the Apocrypha. On 
account of the representative importance of the matter, a 
number of passages from the Papyri® may be noted here, 
which furnish, so to speak, the linguistic-historical frame- 
work for the New Testament passages: BU. 5435 (Hawarah, 
27 B.C.) ) dcav éav Hv, PER. coxxiv.10 (Fayytim, 5th-6th 
cent. A.D.) 7) dc@v évav* 7,4 BU. 19710 (F., 17 A.D.) 4 dcwv 
éav aip[ Arar], ibid.19 ots éav aiphrat, 1777 (B., 46-47 a.p.) 4) 
dcwv éav wow, PER, iv.u (F., 52-53 a.d.) ) dcwv éav wor, 
ibid.2s ws éav BovAntat, BU. 2516 (F., 81 A.D.) [a] als éJav 
famjaurnoes*”, PHR. 1.19 (F., 88-84 A.D.) ws édv [BovrAw]vtar, 
ibid.26 7) dcat éav wor, BU. 1838 (F., 85 A.D.) ad’ Hs édv 
atraitnOn, ibid.19 boca moté édv Katanrein*’, tbid.2 ols éav 
BotvrAntas, 2606 (F., 90 A.D.) omdde cay aiph, 2529 (F., 98 
A.D.) ad Hs [éalv atrale]7[]@7, 5388s (F., 100 A.D.) 4) dcwv éav 
@ot, PER. clxxxviil.20 (F., 105-106 A.D.) ws édv aipdrvras, 
ibid. 1) [6calt éav wot, x1.2 (F., 108 A.D.) a[s] édv aipfras, 


1It is only the Papyri of the (early and late) imperial period which 
have been collated by the author in regard to this question. 

2This conjecture is confirmed by a Papyrus in the British Museum, 
from the Thebaid, belonging to the year 132 a.p.; given in Grenfell’s An 
Alexandrian Erotic Fragment and other Greek Papyri chiefly Ptolemaic, Ox- 
ford, 1896, No. xviii. 27, p. 40: nad é& of édy alphra. 

3 In almost every case the editors of the Berlin and the Vienna Papyri 
prefer to read %y instead of édy, but what we have to do with here is not really 
a cleridal error. édy should be read in every case, just as it is written. In 
Vol. II. of the Berlin documents, édy has for the most part been allowed to 
remain, and rightly so. 


4Pap.: 7. Wessely, p. 255, accentuates 7% 
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Xxvili.7 (F., 110 AD.) ofa édv éyBA*, ibid. 1) bowr dv aot, 
BU. 101o (F,, 114 av.) é& 06 édv aiph uépous, ibid.is éf’ ov 
dav... xpdvov, 4447 (reign of Trajan) 4 don. éav 7, 1134 
(143 A.D.) mpos As éav petakd ayayoor, 3001 (F., 148 A.D.) 
ols édv mpos tadTa émitedéon, 867.13 (F., 155 A.D.) oy éav 
caranreirn *, ibid. 19 wéype édv . . . yévolvtac] *, ibid. 22 on[o]re 
day . . . yévovrar”, 80 [= 446] (F., 158-159 a.d.) ozdrte 
éalv aiphrac], ibid.2 omdte alay* aip[7], 54213 (H., 165 A.D.) 
6 éav aiphras, 28228 (F., after 175 A.D.) 7) bcos éay wot, ibid. 36 
ws éay aiphrat, 2412 (F., 177 A.D.) [%) bea] édv wor, ibid. 28 
}) Ooat [aly Oot, ibid. 3s @[s lav aiphzas, 326 1. 10 (F., 189 A.D.) 
el te €av ar[O]pwruv[ov] malOn], ibid. ii.2 ef Te dav eyo... 
Katanrimo, 482 11. 29 (190 A.D.) 6,74 éav mpakéns, 4617 (F., 
193 A.D.) év ois eav BovrAwpat Toots, 23315 (F., 2nd cent. A.D.) 
6,7 éay aip[ @vrac], 2364 (F., 2nd cent. A.D.) ) dcwv édv wot, 
24819 (F., 2nd cent. A.D.) as éav Soxypafys, 3316 (F., 2nd-3rd 
cent. A.D.) Orrov éav Oédys, ibid.21 7) Sua olov édv evpys, 1310 
(F., 289 A.D.) as éav aip7, 88018 (F., 3rd cent. A.D.) peta ob 
éay eUpw, PER. xix. 23 (F., 330 A.D.) av édv . . rpocharicn, 
BU. 36410 (F., 553 AD.) bcwv éav wotv, 80312 (F., 586 A.D.) 
daas éav wow, ibid, verso1 door [é]av dor. 

Surveying this long list, one is struck by the fact that 
é€dv is used in many constantly recurring formule, but, 
nevertheless, in spontaneously-formed clauses as well. We 
should also notice that the documents in which it occurs 

1 Proceeding from this twice-oceurring ef with (édéy = ) &y following, we 
can understand the peculiar negative «ef wh te &y in 1 Cor. 7°. Schmiedel, 
HC. ii. 1 (1891), p. 100, explains thus: ‘ei wh rt dy = ev uh tt, as Origen 
reads”. This equation ought not to be made; it only explains the meaning 
of the combination, but not its special syntactic character. ei uh 7 dy has 
philologically nothing to do with the édy in édy wh tv; &v, occurring here after 
ei, is rather exactly the same as if it occurred after a hypothetical relative, 
thus: unless im a given case, unless perhaps. The fact that the verb (say, 
amoorepiire or yévnrat) has to be supplied is absolutely without importance for 
the grammatical determination of the case.—Blass, Gramm., p. 211 [Eng. 
Trans., p. 216], counts ef un 7: &y among the combinations in which e? and 
edy are blended together. We consider this hypothesis untenable, on account 
of the %. A. Buttmann, p. 190, note, agrees with it, though indeed he also 
refers to the explanation which we consider to be the correct one, pp. 189, 


bottom line, and 190, first two lines. It is confirmed by the ef &y of the 
Papyrus. 
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are of very various kinds, and are not merely official papers, 
with regard to which we might always be justified in sup- 
posing that what we had there was only a peculiarity of the 
official language. The first and second centuries A.D. consti- 
tute its definite classical period; it seems to become less 
frequent later. The author has met with the “correct” av 
only in the following passages : BU. 372, u.17 (Fayytim, 154 
A.D.) €€& ob dv... wporeOp, 6197 (F., 155 a.v.) dype dv 
eferacOn, 3485 (F., 156 A.D.) ws dv Soxeaons “, ibid. 7, as 
dv dvvor%’, 419 (F., 276-277 A.D.) dypis dv mapayévopat, 
3162 (Askalon in Phoenicia, 359 A.D.) év av aiphre“* rpomov, 
ibid. 2.32 kal dcov av... . Stabépyn, 3 ov av. . émixty- 
on{tje**; he does not of course guarantee that this is an 
exhaustive list. The hypothesis that édv for dv is an Alex- 
andrianism, in support of which the repeated dv of the last- 
mentioned document from Askalon might be put forward, 
seems to the present writer to be groundless. We must 
deal very circumspectly with all such tendencies to isolate 
We actually find éc01 édv cvvfevyPaow twice on a leaden 
tablet from Carthage (imperial period), CI. viii. suppl. 
12511. 

Blass also refers to the use of éav for dv in the Papyri, 
Gramm., p. 61 [Eng. Trans., p. 61], where he cites BU. 12, | 
18, 38, 46, ‘‘etc.”; and also p. 212 [Eng. Trans., p. 217], 
where he cites the London Aristotelian Papyrus (end of 1st 
cent. A.D.). 


el (ei?) wnv. 

ei wv occurs on good authority in Heb. 6* (as already 
in LXX, eg., Ezek. 337’, 848, 85°, 36°, 38%, Numb. 14%, 
Job. 273, Judith 1, Baruch 2”) as used to express an 
oath. FF. Bleek, ad loc., has gone into the matter most 
thoroughly; he concludes his investigation as follows: 
“These examples [7.e., from the LXX] prove that e¢ wjy in 
the present passage also was, for the Alexandrian Jews, 
no meaningless form, as Tholuck describes it; and this case 
may serve to convince us how much we must be on our guard 


1 Der Brief an die Hebriier erldéutert, part 2, Berlin, 1840, pp. 248-250. 
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against the temptation to reject forthwith a reading which 
is vouched for by the agreement of the oldest authorities of 
various classes and from various localities, on the alleged 
ground of its meaninglessness, and without more strict in- 
quiry as to whether it may not be established or defended 
by biblical usage”. This ‘‘biblical” usage, according to 
him, arises from “a blending together of the Greek form of 
oath 4 piv with the wholly un-Greek ¢ 47, which originates 
in a literal imitation of the Hebrew form ”’ (top of p. 250). 
Clawis®, p. 118, and Winer-Schmiedel, § 5, 15 (p. 46), stall 
consider this blending as possible, unless, perhaps, it be 
a case of itacistic confusion of » with es, and 7 pyv be 
intended. But O. F. Fritzsche,’ again, asserts this latter 
supposition to be the only admissible one, and finds in the 
opinion of Bleek an example of “‘ how easily the obstinate 
adherence to the letter of the traditional text leads to con- 
fusion and phantasy ”’. 

The whole matter is exceedingly instructive. How 
plausible does an assertion like Bleek’s, accepted from him 
by so many others, seem to an adherent of the notion of 
“biblical” Greek! On the one hand the Greek 7 py, on 
the other the Hebrew 8b DN = ef w7j—by blending the two 
the genius of the biblical diction constructs an ei ynv! True, 
it might have made an 7 wx from them, but it did not—it 
preferred e¢ wnv. Pity, that this fine idea should be put out 
of existence by the Papyri.2 BU. 5432s (Hawarah, 28-27 


B.C.) runs: duvups Kaicapa Adtoxpdtopa Oeod vidv ef pny 


Tapayopyoew ... TOY .. KApo[v], and we read, in PER. 
cexxiv.1s, (Soknopatu Nesos in the Fayytim, 5-6 a.p.): 
ouvoosic[ . . Kaicapa] Aitoxpdropa Oeod v[ibv] .. .. 2... 


ef pny évpéveww év maou Tois yeyelynuévous Kata THlv ypadhy 
.... Here, in two mutually independent cases, we have ef 


1 HApAT. ii. (1858), p. 188; cf. i. (1851), p. 186. 

* Further, the hypothesis of blending, considered purely by itself, 
is inconceivable. If ei why is a Hebraising form, as regards one half of 
it, then ef must have the sense of $8, But then also the formula takes on 


a negative sense, so that, ¢.g., Hebr. 64 would read : Truly if I bless thee and 
multiply thee—[scil.: then will I not be God, or something similar]. 
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(ef?) pny as a form of oath—on Papyrus leaves whichare 
some hundred years older than the original text of Hebrews, 
and which come from the same country in which the LXX 
and, most probably, the Hpistle to the Hebrews, were written. 
Whatever, then, may be its relation to this ef (ei?) yyy, thus 
much, at all events, is clear: it is no specific phenomenon 
of biblical or of Jewish! Greek It is either a case of mere 
itacistic confusion of 7 with e,? as Fritzsche assumes in 
regard to the biblical, Krebs? and Wessely* in regard to the 
Papyrus passages ; or else the expression is a peculiar form of 
oath, only authenticated as regards Egypt, about the origin 
of which the author does not venture to express an opinion. 
The abundant and excellent evidence in biblical MSS. for 
the es in this particular combination,’ and its occurrence, in 
the same combination, in two mutually independent Papyrus 
passages, deserve in any case our fullest consideration. 
Blass, too, has not failed to notice the «7 pry, at least 
of the first passage, BU. 543: he writes thus, Gramm., p. 
9 [Eng. Trans., p. 9]: “Et wv for 4 uv, Heb. 64 (ypABD), 
is also attested by the LXX and Papyri [Note 4, to this 
word, is a reference to BU. 548, and to Blass, Ausspr. d. Gr.°, 
pp. 33, 77]; all this, moreover, properly belongs to orthoepy, 
and not to orthography’. Then on p. 60 [Eng. Trans., p. 
60]: ‘‘%, more correctly «2, in ef wv,” and p. 254 [Eng. 
Trans., p. 260]: ‘‘ Asseverative sentences, direct and indirect 
(the latter infinitive sentences) are, in Classical Greek, intro- 


1 That the author of either Papyrus was a Jew is impossible. 

2 Thus, ¢.g., in the Berlin MS., immediately before, we have, conversely, 
xpnev for xpewyv. (Tho document is otherwise well-written, like that of 
Vienna). Cf. also BU. 31612 (Askalon, 359 a.D.) ef [= 7] kal ef tun Exrép 
évéuart kadtre, and, conversely, 26113 (Fayytim, 2nd-3rd cent. A.D.) 7 wh, with- 
out doubt for «i wh. 

3 Krebs writes ef in the Berlin MS., and adds the note: ‘J. [t.e., read] 
q Us 

4 Wessely writes «.* wnv, and adds “1. [ = read] } why”. 

5 The note on p. 416 of the Htymologicum magnum, viz., > emlpinua 
dpxixdy+ Sep kad did SipOdyyou ypdperat, has in itself no weight; it but re- 
peats the documentary information found in the passage quoted in connection 
with it, Hebr. 64 = Gen. 221, 
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duced by # wv, for which, in Hellenistic-Roman times, we 
find «2 (accent?) pv written; so LXX and consequently 
Heb. 64”. The author cannot rightly judge from this as to 
the opinion of Blass concerning the spelling and the origin of 
the formula: in any case it is evident from the last-quoted 
observation that he does not consider the accentuation ¢i, 
which he seems to uphold, to be wholly free from doubt. 

The above-quoted work of Blass, Uber die Aussprache des 
Griechischen*, Berlin, 1888, p. 33, shows that this formula of 
swearing is used also in the Doric Mystery-Inscription of 
Andania in the Peloponnesus (93 or 91 B.c.); the dpKos 
yuvacxovomov begins, in line 27, e wav eeu éripénecav arepi TE 
Top eiatiopov (ittenberger, Sylloge, No. 388, p. 570). 
Blass observes regarding this: ‘‘ Hi wav seems, nevertheless, 
rather to be a jusswm speciale of the language than to rest 
upon general rules ”’. 


EXQLOV. 


This word is undoubtedly found in Acts 1}, aid dpous 
ToU KaNovupévou éEXaL@vos; according to Clavis®, elsewhere 
only in the LXX and Josephus: ‘ apud Graecos non exstat”. 
A matter of statistical chance: in the Berlin Papyri, vol. 
i., alone, édatwv, olive-grove or olive-garden, occurs in nine 
different documents, of which BU. 375 (51 A.D.), 506 (115 
A.D.) are of “New Testament” times; there may be added 
from vol. u., BU. 37912.14 (67 A.D.), 59510 (perhaps 70-80 
A.D.). The Papyri named are all from the Fayyim. The 
formation of the word is correctly given in Clavis?1 but it is 
a misleading half-truth to say: terminatio dv est nominum 
derivatorum imdicantium locum ws arboribus consitum, quae 
nomine primitivo designantur. The termination -ov is used, 
quite generally, and not only in regard to the names of trees, 
to form words which designate the place where the particu- 
lar objects are found. THqually strange is the identification 
with which Grimm supplements the above: olivetwm, locus 
oleis consitus, t.e.[!] mons olearwm. Asif an éXaiov could not 


1A. Buttmann, p. 20, refers to the similarly-formed Greek names of 
mountains (Kidaipév, “EAucdy, etc.), 
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just as well be in a valley or anywhere else. édamv does 
not, of course, mean “‘ Olive-Mount”’ in Acts 1” either, but 
“place of olives” or, if one prefers, ‘“ olive-wood”.! The 
word is, doubtless, used here as a place-name; but when a 
particular mountain has the name édawv, it cannot be in- 
ferred therefrom that the lexicographer has a right to render 
édar@v by “mons” olearum. To do so would be quite as pre- 
posterous as to translate Neywv, in Mark 5°, etc., by legion 
of demons. 

The circumstance that the word has been but scantily 
authenticated hitherto must have had a share in sometimes 
keeping it from its rights in another respect. Luke 19” 
reads, according to universal testimony, wpds 1d dpos TO 
Kadovpevov éhacwyv; similarly 21°’, efs 7d dpos TO KaNovpevov 
éXatov, and,’ in Mark 111, the Vaticanus reads mpos 76 
épos TO éXatwy, the Bobbiensis, ad montem eleon; in Luke 
22°°, A Sangallensis has eis 76 dpos ékarwyv. In the two 
first-named passages, ¢Aavwy was formerly taken as the 
genitive plural of ¢\aia—probably universally, and accentu- 
ated édavév. Schmiedel® still considers this view possible, 
and, in point of fact, the abbreviated form of speech which 
we must in such case admit would not be without analogy: 
in BU. 22710 (Fayytim, 151 a.p.) the author finds év ré7(@) 
Kawijs Avwpvyos Neyo[uév@]; similarly in 2822 (Fayyim, 
after 175 A.D.), év To7@ Olxias Kaw[. Aleyouévov , and in 


1 The author is not quite able to determine whether the mistake in pro- 
cedure which underlies the above-named identification should be attributed 
to W. Grimm, or whether it is a result of the erroneous view of Chr. G. 
Wilke. In any case we may characterise the mistake in the pertinent words 
of the latter (Die Hermeneutik des Neuen Testaments systematisch dargestellt, 
zweiter Theil: die hermeneutische Methodenlehre, Leipzig, 1844, p. 181): 
“ Hixegetes are frequently in the habit of giving to this or the other word a 
meaning which belongs only to some word which is combined with it, and 
which does not apply to the word in question, either in this combination or 
elsewhere ”’, 

2 The passages which follow, so far as the author knows, have in no case 
been previously noticed. 

3 Winer-Schmiedel, § 10, 4 (p. 93); the author perceives here that also 
Niese and Bekker always write éAady in Josephus. The relevant passages 
are cited in Clavis*, p. 140. 

14 
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line o4¢, é€v rom@m Olxias! Sal ..... proxy [Aeyo]uévov % 5 
PER. xxxviii.9 (F., 263 a.D.) év ré7@ PeBicravews Aeyou (Erg). 
Nevertheless the case is a somewhat different one in the 
Papyrus passages; the author would only bring the above 
forward in case of extreme necessity. Butsuch a case would 
only exist if é\aswy were necessarily a genitive. Now, since 
we may without misgiving accentuate éAa:év?, the question 
alone remains whether this form, which is urged upon us 
by Acts 1, and which is @ priori more probable than éXawv 
without the article (which never occurs in Luke), is gram- 
matically tenable. And the answer must unquestionably 
be in the affirmative. Not, indeed, as A. Buttmann, p. 20, 
thinks, because the word is to be “treated altogether as 
an indeclinabile, and therefore as a neuter,” * but by reference 
to the more lax usage of later Greek,* our knowledge of 
which is enlarged by the Papyri. In these the formule, o 
KANOUMEVOS, ETLKANOVMEVOS, errLKEKAHMEVOS, Neryopmevos, for intro- 
ducing the names of persons and places, are extremely 
frequent. As a rule these words are construed with the 
proper case; thus, in Vol. I. alone of the Berlin Documents, 
we find some thirty examples of the years 121-586 a.p. But 
in several passages from the Fayyim Papyri, we may note 
the more lax usage as well: in BU. 52615 +.(86 A.D.) év 77 
Teac BaBis re[youlevns , and 2356 (187 a.v.) H[a]e[djwv[os] 
Adpobiciou émux(adoupévov) Kévris, Teco Bais and Kévuis will 
be nominatives; in 277 i.27 (Qnd. cent. A.D.) we find éy 
érroikiw “Awtvtas, even without a participle, and in 3497+. 
(818 A.D.) there occurs év KAnpw KadXovpévou ™ "Adprxcaves. 
Thus hardly any further objections can be made to the 
accentuation é\al@v in Luke 19” and 21°’; it should also be 
applied in Mark 11! B and Luke 22” 4. Another question 


1 The editor, Krebs, writes ofxfas, but the word most likely belongs to the 
name of the field, and should thus, according to our custom, be written with 
a capital. The two names, in the author’s opinion, should be set in the 
Index sub Oikias Kayvy[.] and Oixlas Sol ..... JAox. 


2 The later editors accentuate thus. 
° This could be asserted only of the reading in Mark 11! according to B. 
4 Winer-Schmiedel, § 10, 4 (p. 93), and Winer’, § 29, 1 (p. 171). 
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which appears to the author to deserve a more exact investi- 
gation, can only be slightly touched upon here, viz., Which 
Greek reading for the name of the Mount of Olives is implied 
by the Vulgate? In Matthew, according to our texts, the 
Mount of Olives is always (211, 24%, 26 °°) called 76 dpos trav 
éXata@v, in the corresponding passages in the Vulgate mons 
oliveti ; similarly (except in Luke 19”, 21%” and Acts 1”, 
passages which on account of éAa:ev require no explanation) 
in Luke 19% and John 81, where also mons oliveti corresponds 
to the dpos tov édarav. The matter would have no further 
importance if the Mount of Olives were always designated 
thus in the Vulgate. But in Mark always (111, 18%, 14%) 
and Luke 22*, asin Zech. 144, 76 dpos rv éXardv is rendered 
by mons olivarum.1 Does this state of the case not prompt the 
conjecture that the Vulgate somehow implies éAa#v in the 
first-mentioned passages? How is the Mount of Olives 
named in the other ancient versions ?? 

Blass, in his Grammar of New Testament Greek, several 
times expresses himself with regard to the question in a 
manner that evokes the present writer’s strongest opposition. 
On p. 32[Eng. Trans., p. 32] he says: “‘ “EX ava, olive-mountain, 
as a Greek translation, cannot be indeclinable; hence, like 
the To épos THv édXaiHv elsewhere, so dpos (acc.) TO Kadov- 
pevoy édXacov (not ’EXa@v) in Luke 19”, 21%"; in Acts 1¥ 
all MSS., dpovs tod Kadoupévov Endatavos, it is wrongly 
inflected for éAadv; of. § 33,1”. In § 33,1 (p. 84) [Eng. 
Trans., p. 84f.], again, we read: ‘“‘When names are intro- 
duced without regard to the construction they seem some- 
times to be put in the nominative case, instead of the case 
which the construction would require. ..... But otherwise 
they are always made to agree incase... . . Accordingly, 
it is incredible that the Mt. of Olives should be translated o 
°EXaiov and that this word should be used as an indeclinable 
in Luke 19, 21 * gpos (acc.) rd Kadovpevov édrarwv, but we 


1 Tischendorf’s Apparatus ignores the whole matter. 

2 Specially the Peschito must be taken into consideration ; ¢f. Winer, 
p. 171. So far as the author can decide, it implies éAay in all the passages 
in Luke. But he cannot guarantee this. 
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must read éxasv (TO dpos Trav éd. in Luke 19* and else- 
where), and, in the single passage Acts 1” (épous Tod Kadov- 
pévov) édai@vos, we must correct to éda@y (as also in 
Josephus, A. 7, 92).” But, in the first place, the nominative 
does not merely ‘‘seem” to be used sometimes in a more lax 
way: it actually is sometimes so used: to the already well- 
known biblical and extra-biblical passages there are to be 
added the above-quoted examples from the Papyri. ‘“‘ But 
otherwise they are always made to agree in case, ’—without 
doubt! For that more lax usage of the nominative is of 
course an exception. But it cannot be doubted that the 
exception is possible. Hence it does not seem particularly 
convincing that Blass should base upon his ‘“‘ otherwise 
always” the opinion: ‘“ Accordingly it is incredible that the 
Mt. of Olives should be translated o ’EXaov, and that this 
word should be used as an indeclinable”. This sentence, 
moreover, contains at the same time a slight but important 
displacement of the problem. We have no concern what- 
ever with the question whether é\av#p is used, in the passages 
quoted, as an indeclinable word (cf. Blass, p. 32 “indecl.’’), 
but only with the question whether, according to more lax 
usage, the nominative is used there instead of the proper 
case.! Why should the more lax usage not be possible here ? 
Had it been, indeed, the acceptance of the more lax usage of 
the nominative in Luke 19” and 21 * only, which compelled 
us to admit €daiev into the New Testament lexicon, then 
we might have had our doubts. But the word comes to us 
in Acts 1” on the unanimous testimony of all authorities, 
and, moreover, in a form which is not liable to doubt, viz., 
the genitive. We may well admire the boldness with which 
Blass here corrects éXar@vos into éXatav, but we are unable 
to follow his example. 


1 To mention a similar case: When we read the title of a book, e.g., 
“ Jesu Predigt in ihrem Gegensatz zum Judenthum. Hin religionsgeschicht- 
licher Vergleich von Lic. W. Bousset, Privatdocent in Gottingen,” we would 
not say that Privatdocent is used as an indeclinable, but would decide that it 
is one of the many cases of a more lax usage of the nominative in titles of 


books. [In German we ought, properly speaking, to write “ Privatdocenten,” 
1.é., the dative.—TR.] 
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, 
€v@TrLOV. 


H. A. A. Kennedy! assigns the “‘adverb”’ éveémsov, which 
is used in the Bible as a preposition, to the class of “bibli- 
cal” words, z.¢., those belonging to the LXX and the N. T. 
ae According to A. Buttmann, p. 273, the “‘preposition’’ 

“probably of Hastern”’ origin, and ececrdine: to Winer- 
eee p. 201, ‘the preposition évézruov (0955) itself,”’ 
may be said to belong almost entirely to ‘‘the Hebrew 
colouring of the language.” These statements are not par- 
ticularly informative; but, at all events, their purport is 
easily gathered, viz., évésov is anew formation of “ biblical” 
Greek.2 But BU. 578 (Fayytim, 189 4.p.) attests the adver- 
bial use of the word as regards Egypt. That the Papyrus is 
comparatively late does not signify. Line1 runs: pertdad(os) 
évoTri(ov) as KaOnK(er) Tots mpoaTeTuypu(évors) akorov[Ows] ;3 
similarly line 7:. might be restored thus: rod dedopuévou brrouvy- 
patos avriyp(agov) petadoOjnta ws brdx[ertas évotriov]. It is 
evident that petadidovas éverrov is an official formula. Pro- 
fessor Wilcken of Breslau was good enough to give the 
author the following information on this point. He thinks 
that the formula, which is otherwise unknown to him, 
signifies to deliver personally: “the demand for payment shall 
be made to the debtor, face to face, for the greater security of 
the creditor ” 

Tt is not an impossible, but an improbable, supposition 
that this adverbial évémvov was used first of all with the 
genitive in the LXX: ¢[v]wmo[v] tur is already found in 
a Papyrus of the British Museum—from the Thebaid, and of 
the 2nd or 1st cent. B.C.—in Grenfell,* No. xxxvui.u, p. 70. 


1 Sources of New Testament Greek, Edinburgh, 1895, p. 90. 

2 Of. also Blass, Gramm., z 125 [Hing. Trans., p. 127f.] ‘ évdaioyv .. . 
KarevOmioy...., VayTt.., KarévayTs. . are oe from the LXX, and are 
unknown in reece authors even of later times”’.—Yet on p. xii. Blass refers 
to @vayri: as being profane Greek !! 

3 Algo in line 6 the editor, Krebs, restores év[wmJoy; in that case the 
combination peradiddvar évdmioy would be repeated here also, Wilcken, how- 
ever, questions the correctness of this restoration, and proposes é[reiA]Joy, aa 
he has informed the author by letter. 

4 See above, p. 203, note 2. 
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> / 1 
ETT LOUVG LOS, 


In the discussion of this word, so far as we have 
seen, no attention has been paid to an interesting observa- 
tion of Grimm—not even by himself in the Clavis. He 
makes a note to 2 Macc. 18 (arpoonvéycapev Ovoiav Kal cepi- 
Sari cai é&jrpapev tors AWYVOUS Kal TpoeOijKapev TOvs ApTOUS) 
as follows: ‘‘An arbitrary but, on account of Matt. 6" and 
Luke 11%, a remarkable amplification in three Codd. 
Sergil, viz., Tods émvovciovs”’.* This signifies the show-bread 
offerings. What connection has it with this reading? What 
can be learned of these MSS. (unknown to the author) ? 

We are now (1900) in a position to answer these 
questions through a friendly communication of Professor 
Nestle of Maulbronn (cf. also B[lass], Lit. Centralblatt, 1898, 
p. 1810). 

The ‘‘Codices Sergi” are not, as one might expect, 
Greek MSS., but are probably identical with the Armenian 
codices mentioned in the Praefatio ad Genesin of Holmes [and 
Parsons’| edition of the LXX, 1., Oxford, 1798, p. v., which 
were collated in 1773, in the Library of St. James at 
Jerusalem, by the Armenian priest Sergius Malea (Novum 
Testamentum Graece, ed. Tischendorf, 8th edition, vol. iii., 
by Gregory, p. 914). So far as we are aware, it has not 
been shown that Malea collated Greek MSS. also. In 2 
Macc. 1°, Malea has probably re-translated an amplification 
found in his Armenian MSS. into Greek. Thus there still 
remain the following questions to be answered :— 

1. How does this addition run in these Armenian MS8S.? 

2. Is this Armenian word identical with the Armenian 
word for émrvovavos in the Lord’s Prayer ? 


evapeotos (and evapéctas). 

Cremer *, p. 160 f. says of evdpeotos: ‘except in Xen. 
Mem. 3,5, 5: Soxet pou dpxovrs evapertépws * [read edapecto- 
Tépws] Svaxeto Gas x) 1odus—unless (contra Lobeck, Phryn., p. 

1 The testimony of Origen renders it probable that this word is actually 


a ‘“ biblical” one; thus, strictly speaking, it should not be treated here, 
2 HApAT. iv. (1857), p. 35. 
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621) evapecxorépws should be read here as better suiting the 
nveaning—only in bibl. and eccles. Greek. In any case, like 
its derivatives, belonging otherwise only to later Greek.” As 
this passage from Xenophon possibly authenticates the 
adverb, it should not be mentioned in connection with the 
adjective ; the adverb is specially discussed by Cremer, and, 
indeed, with the correct piece of information, p. 161: “now 
and then in Epictetus”. The adverbial cases being put 
aside, Cremer’s statement that eddpeotos is “ only” biblical 
and ecclesiastical, seems to become more probable: though, 
indeed, the “otherwise” in the next sentence leaves open 
the possibility that the word also occurs elsewhere. All 
doubt as to the point, however, must disappear in the light 
of the passage from an Inscription of Nisyros (undated, pre- 
Christian ?. Mittheilungen des athen. Instituts 15, p. 184) line 
ll £.: yevouevov evapectov maov Moreover, the occurrence 
of the adverb in [Xenophon (?) and] Epictetus ought to have 
warned against the isolating of the adjective. evapéotas is 
also found in CIG. 2885 = Lebas, Asie, 33 (Branchidae, B.¢.) : 


/ \ € 7 > / a / 
TéAeTaTA THY UOpopopiav evapéctws Tois TroAEiTaLs. 


iepatevo. 


Cremer,® p. 462: ‘not used in profane Greek ; only occa- 
sionally in later writers,e.g., Herodian, Heliodorus, Pausanias”. 
Now, first of all, Josephus, the earliest of the “later writers,” 
is omitted here. Next, it is a contradiction to say, first, that 
the word is not used, and then to bring forward a number of 
authors who do use it. It would have been more accurate 
to say: “used in iater Greek”. This would imply of course 
that it is no longer justifiable to isolate the word as a biblical 
one. Kennedy? draws the conclusions of the theory of 
Cremer by making the conjecture that since tepatevw does 
not occur before the LXX, it was possibly formed by them 
and was transmitted from “ Jewish-Greek ” into the common 


1The author is indebted for this and the following passage to a refer- 
ence of Frinkel, p. 815, relating to Perg. 461. 


2 Sources of N. T. Greek, p. 119. 
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tongue! In these circumstances it is very fortunate that the 
Inscriptions yield quite a multitude of examples of this very 
word, which go back to the age of the LXX, and infallibly 
prove that one may safely say: ‘‘very common in later 
Greek”. Of the examples which occur in the two collections 
of Inscriptions investigated by the author, viz., those of the 
Aigean Sea (fasc. 1.) and of Pergamos, let it suffice here to 
mention only the pre-Christian ones: IMAe. 8082 (Rhodes, 
8rd cent. B.c.), 811 (Rhodes, 3rd cent. B.c.), 631.2 (Rhodes, 
Qnd cent. B.c.), 35 (Rhodes, 1st cent. B.c.); Perg. 167 3.5.15 
(ca. 166 B.c.), 129 and 130 (before 183 B.c.). 


Kabapivo. 


Cremer,® p. 490, asserts it to be a fact ‘that cabapitm 
is found only in Biblical? and (seldom indeed) in ecclesiastical 
Greek”. But already Clavis ** quotes Joseph. Antt. 11, 5, 4, 
éxabdpile THY Tept Tav’Ta cvvnPevav. More important still is 
the occurrence of the word in the Inscriptions in a ceremonial 
sense. The Mystery-Inscription of Andania in the Pelo- 
ponnesus (93 or 91 B.c.) prescribes, in line 37: dvaypaWdvTw 
Sé xal ad’ av Sei kabapifery Kal & wn Set éxovtas elomropever Oat 
(Dittenberger, Sylloge No. 388, p. 571). Further, there come 
into consideration the directions (preserved in a double form? 
in the Inscriptions) of Xanthos the Lycian for the sanctuary 
of Men Tyrannos, a deity of Asia Minor, which he had founded: 
CIA. iii. 74,* cf. 73 (found near Sunium, not older than the 
imperial period). No unclean person shall enter the temple: 
cabapifécta®* $6 amo o[klopdov Kali youpéwy] Kall yuvareds], 
Aovoapévors bé kataxépara avOnpepor ellomopev]ecOat. In the 
rough draught CJA. ii. 73 we find, further, cal did vexpod 
kabaplotectat* Sexalraijav. The construction with dé in 
these instances is the same as in, e.g., 2 Cor. 71, Hebr. 94, 


1 He certainly discusses the other possibility, viz., that the word was 
used previously to the LXX. y 

2 Italics from Cremer. 

8’ The one copy CIA. ili. 73 is the rough draught, so to speak: the 
other has had the language corrected, and gives a longer text, 


4 = Dittenberger, Sylloge No. 879. 
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which latter passage is to be interpreted in the light of 
the well-known idea, exemplified in the above-mentioned 
Inscription and frequently elsewhere, viz., that the touching 
of a corpse renders one ceremonially unclean.! 


Kuplakds. 


1. Clavis®, p. 254, still describes the word as vow solum 
biblica et eccles., and A. Jilicher? maintains, indeed, that the 
Apostle Paul invented this ‘‘new” word. On the other hand, 
Cremer,® p. 583, notes the extra-biblical usage: ‘‘ belonging to 
the lord, the ruler, ¢.g., ro kupiaxdv, public or fiscal property; 
synon. 76 Bacidcov (rare)”’. This statement is probably to 
be traced back to Stephanus, who cites ‘“‘ Inscript. Richteri, 
p. 416”, But since the publication of the Richter Inscrip- 
tions by Johann Valentin Francke (Berlin, 1830), cupsaxéds 
has been comparatively frequently noticed in Inscriptions 
and Papyri. We note the following cases. In the decree of 
Ti. Julius Alexander, Prefect of Egypt, CIG. 4957:1s (El- 
Khargeh or Ghirgé in the Great Oasis, 68 A.D), to which 
Professor Wilcken of Breslau has called the author’s atten- 
tion, there occurs Tav ddevdovTwy els Kuptaxdv Adyor. The 
Kuplakos Novos 18 the Imperial Treasury: the xvpios to which 
the word relates is the Emperor® himself. Similarly, in BU. 
lis f. (Fayyim, 3rd cent. A.D.) we read: a[?] cal d[ca]ypado- 
poevas eis TOV KUpLaKdY dOYyor brép EémriKepadio[v] TaY UTEpat- 
povtwy iepéwy, and these [the afore-mentioned sums] have also 
been paid into the imperial treasury for the poll-tax of the super- 
numerary priests*; and, in BU. 26617 f. (Fayytim, 216-217 
A.D.), we find the imperial service: eis Tas ev Supia xupila]cas 
timnpecias TOV yevvatoTata|y] oTpatevpat@y Tov Kupiou AueV 
*"Avtoxpdtopos Xelov]jypov “Avtwvivov. But there are also 


1 Hixamples from classical antiquity in Frankel, p. 188 f. 

2 Hinleitung in das Neue Testament, ist and 2nd edn. Freiburg and 
Leipzig, 1894, p. 31. 

3 Cf, in line 13 of the same edict, rats cupraxals Vapors. 

4 This [7.e., the German] translation is from a letter of Wilecken. The 
author has since found in BU. 6201 (Fayyim, 8rd cent. A.D.) mpooeréOn er 
Tots Kuptaors Adyol ts]. 
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examples from Asia Minor—all of the imperial period. The 
kupiaxds dicxos is mentioned in CIG. 3919 (Hierapolis in 
Phrygia), and is to be obtained by restoration in the Inscrip- 
tions CIG. 3953 h andi, also from Phrygia; it occurs also in 
CIG. 2842 (Aphrodisias in Caria), cf. 2827. Finally, the 
kupiaxal banpecias are again found in CIG. 3490 (‘Thyatira 
in Lydia).? 


2. With reference to the early Christian designation of 
Sunday as % xupsaxy nuépa or, shortly, ) cupsaxy,® Cremer,® 
p. 583, observes that it appears to be analogous to the ex- 
pression xupiaxov Selrvov; H. Holtzmann* says still more 
definitely: ‘‘The expression, moreover, is formed after the 
analogy of Se@mvov xupiaxdv”. If we are to seek for an 
analogy at all, there is another, found in the idiom of the 
imperial period, which seems to the author to be much more 
obvious. He gives it here—though, of course, he would not 
maintain that the Christians consciously took it as the pattern 
for the formation of their own technical expression. In the 
Inscription of Pergamus 374 B4.s and D1 (consecration of 
the Pergamenian association of the tuv@dol Oeov XeBactod 
kat Oeas ‘Pons, reign of Hadrian), the abbreviation ‘‘ dB.” 
occurs three times. Mommsen (in Frankel, p. 265) gives the 
following explanation of this: “8. in Ba.s and Dio is 
SeBaorh, and affords a brilliant confirmation of the conjec- 
ture of Usener, viz., that the first of every month was called 
SeBacry in Asia Minor, just as the same is now established 
in regard to Egypt; cf. eg., Lightfoot, The Apostolic Fathers, 
part 1, vol. i, p. 695”;° and Frankel, p. 512, cites a new 


1 This is the Richter Inscription named above. 


* @efos is also used in a corresponding manner: the @cia: Siardéeis, in 
Pap. Par, 69 iii.» (Elephantiné, 232 a.p.), edited by Wilcken, Philologus, 
liii. (1894), p. 83, cf. p. 95, are wmperial arrangements. 

3 The earliest passages are given in A. Harnack’s Bruchsttichke des 
Evangelwums und der Apokalypse des Petrus? (TU. ix. 2), Leipzig, 1893, p. 67. 

4 HC. iv? (1898), p. 318. 

5 The author is indebted to a communication of his friend B. Bess of 
Gottingen for the information that Lightfoot, p. 694 f., gives the following 
references for 3<Baorj: CIG. 4715 and Add. 5866 c (both of the time of Augus- 
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authority for S«Baory as first day of the month in the Inscrip- 
tion of Iasos,—given by Th. Reinach in the Revue des Ktudes 
Grecques, vi. (1893), p. 159,—linex, cal Tov kar éviavTov 
yevomevoy ToKov SooeL aiel TOD TapeXOdvTos eéviavTOD pnvi 
mpote jeBaory. Just as the first day of the month was thus 
called Emperor’s day, so the first day of the week—with all 
its significant connection with the Gospel history—would 
be named, by the Christians, the Lord’s day. The analogy 
obtains its full importance when considered in relation to the 
entire usage of xupios. 


Noyela. 


We have succeeded in tracing this word in other 
quarters ;” first, in Pap. Grenfell and Hunt (Oxford, 1897), 
No. xxxvill.1s (81 B.c.) and BU. 5157+ (Fayydm, 193 a.p.)— 
adopting the corrected reading of Wilcken given in vol. 11. of 
the Berlin MSS., p. 857; also in a compound: BU. 538 16¢. 
(Fayydm, 100 A.D.) Botavicpods Kai oipovoroyeias*® Kal 
Thv aANV yewpytxyny [vrn|p[eci]av. We would next call 
attention to 2 Macc. 12%. O. FE. Fritzsche there reads: 
Tomodmevos TE KAT aVvdpodoyiay KaTacKevdcpuarTa eis apyuplov 
Spaypas Sioyidtas améorerev eis “IepordAvpa tmpocayayelv 
mept auaptias Ovciavy. Grimm* translates the first words 
when by means of a collection he had provided himself with money- 
supplies, and explains thus: ‘‘avdpodoyia, on the analogy of 
Eevoroyla, levying, collecting of soldiers for military service, can 
here mean nothing else than collectio viritim facta: of. Novia, 
which similarly does not occur in profane Greek, for cvAdoy7. 


tus), 4957 (Galba) from Egypt ; from Ephesus, an Inscription of the year 104 
A.p.; from Traianopolis, Lebas and Waddington, 1676 (130 a.p.). The 
investigations of Usener are given in the Bulletiimo dell’ Instit. di Corr. 
Archeol., 1874, p. 73 ff. 

1 The author hopes at some future time to be able to make an investiga- 
tion of the use of 6 xtpios and 6 kdépios Hay to designate deities and emperors 
in the imperial period. 

2 Cf. p. 142 ff. above. 

3 So reads the Papyrus: which cipwrves are meant the author does 
not clearly understand. 

4 HApAT. iv. (1857), p. 183 f. 
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Since Codd. 44 and 71 give cat’ av8pa Noyiay (74: Kat’ avdpa- 
Noyiav), and again Codd. 52, 55, 74, 106, and 243 omit 
KatacKevdopata, one might feel tempted to regard the former 
as the original reading and the latter as a gloss to Aoyiav 
—unless perhaps catacKxevdop. was too uncommon a word, 
and the more familiar cvAXoy} was a more obvious gloss’. 
We cannot comprehend how Grimm can thus speak of 
dvdporoyia as analogous to fevoroyia: for this analogy 
would precisely imply that dvdpoAoyia means a levying of men. 
Quite as certainly must it be questioned that the word can 
signify a collection from each single man. But since this signi- 
fication is required by the connection, the reading kar’ avdpa 
Aoylavy (read Aoyelay”) certainly deserves serious considera- 
tion; on this view, katacxevdcopata may quite well be 
retained: after he had taken a collection from each individual he 
sent money to the amount of about 2000 drachmas of silver® to 
Jerusalem.* 


veopuros. 


Used in LXX Ps. 127 [Hebr. 128]*, 143 [144]?, Is. 57, 
Job 14°, in its proper sense; in 1 Tim. 3°, novice. Cremer 8, 
p. 987, says: ‘‘a new growth; elsewhere only in bibl. and 
eccles. Greek (according to Poll. also used by Aristoph.)” ; 
Clavis*, p. 295, quotes the Biblical passages, adding only 
“ script. eccles.”. But the reference of Pollux to Aristophanes 
ought to have warned against isolating the word in this way, 
a procedure not supported in the slightest by its form or mean- 
ing. veddutos is found in BU. 563 1. 9. 14. 16, 1.6.12 (Fayytim, 
2nd cent. A.D.),° applied to newly-planted palm-trees (cf. LXX 


1 The edition of Van Hss, like Wahl in the Clavis librorwm V.T. Apocry- 
phorum, p. 44, reads aydpadAoyia. This is a printer’s error in Wahl, as is 
avdpapovew a little farther on (cf. the alphabetical order), The author cannot 
say whether dydpadoyta is a possible form. 

2 Above, p. 143. 

* A construction like ¢.9., eis €&fcovra TadrdvTwy dAéyos, a swm of about 
siwty talents. 

*Swete writes momoduevds te kar ayBporoyetoy cis dpyuplov Spaxuds 
dioxiAlas.... What kar’ dvdporoyeioy is meant to signify we do not under- 
stand. 


*« Of the time of Hadrian at the earliest ” (Wilcken re this Papyrus). 
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Ps. 127 [128]*°, veoduta éAarov; similarly in BU. 5651 and 
5663 (fragments of the same document as 568). 


opetnyy. 


Clavis®, p. 326, ‘‘ Neque im graeco V. Tt. cod., neque ap. 
profanos offenditur’’. This negative statement is at all events 
more cautious than the positive one of Cremer’, p. 787: 
“only in New Testament Greek”. But both are invalidated 
by the Papyri.1 The word, meaning debt (in the literal sense, 
asin Matt. 18%), is found in formulae in BU. 1121 (ca. 60 
A.D.) KaOapa amo Te obidfs ™ Kai b[ 7 ]oOnKns Kal wavtos Sveyyur- 
patos, 18425 (72 A.D.) [ka ]apov amo [6]pevr(js) [kal] drroOHx[ ns 
Kab tavTos] S[elevyu[ju(atos)]*”, 53866 (reign of Domitian) 
KaOlap]a amo te oper(hs) [Kal tbrolOjnns Kal ravtos Stey- 
y(ujpatos), PER. ccxx.10 (1st cent. A.D.”) caOapov am’ odeirys 
[wd]on(s) kal ravtds Scevyvijparos**, further in BU. 62419 
(time of Diocletian) fepas wr) apéree odursi[s] 3 All these 
Papyri are from the Fayyim. 


2) SN ’ 
amTvro TrEpUCt. 


“Many of these compounds [%.e. combinations of pre- 
positions with adverbs of place and time] are found only 
in writers later than Alexander, some only in the Scholiasts 
Bee 5 ; others, such as do mépuot (for which mpomépuct 
or éxrépuvot was used) are not to be met with even there.” 4 
But we find azo wépuax (2 Cor. 8, 9?) in the Papyrus letter 
BU. 581 ii.1 (Fayytim, 2nd cent. A.D.), also in the Oxyrhyn- 
chos Papyrus (ed. by Grenfell and Hunt, London, 1898), No. 


cxiv. 12 (2Qnd-3rd cent. A.D.) : awd Tb: mépvor. 


1The author has subsequently noticed in Pape that even the Htymo- 
logicum Magnum quotes the word from Xenophon!! The New Testament 
lexicographers really ought to have noted this. The note of the Ht, M. in 
regard to dpeiay is as follows: ... omaviws d& etpnrar ev xphoer* ebploxera Bt 
mapa Hevoparrt ev rots Tep) Tdpwr. 

2 But on p. 296 this Papyrus is assigned to the 2nd cent. 


’ We do not quite understand this; the sacred debt is perhaps a debt 
owing to the temple treasury. 


4 Winer-Liinemann, p. 394, 
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1. According to Cremer ®, p. 420, the word appears “‘not 
to occur at all in profane Greek... and therefore to be a 
word of Hellenistic formation, which follows the change 
which had taken place in the use of rrpocevyec@at, and which 
is at the same time a characteristic mark of the difference 
between Israel and the Gentile world”. But the fact that 
mpocevyn, place of prayer, is found also in connection with 
pagan worship? tells against this isolating of the word. 


2. The authorities for rpocevy7 in the sense of a Jewish 
place of prayer® which up till now have been known and 
applied are most likely all surpassed in age by an Inscription 
from Lower Egypt, which probably belongs to the 3rd cent. 
B.C., viz., CIL. ii. Suppl. 6588 (original in the Berlin Egyptian 
Museum): ‘‘ Bactricons kal Bacidéws mpootaEdvtwyv av 
THs Tpoavakerpevns TEepl THs avablécews THs Mpocevyhs TAAKOS 
H UTroyeypaypervn ervypapnto. Bactreds Itorepaios 
Evepyétyns tThv tpocevynv adovrov. Regina et rex 
wsserunt.” ‘‘As Mommsen has recognised, the queen and 
the king who caused the synagogue Inscription to be re- 
newed are Zenobia and Vaballath [ca. 270 a.p.]. Whether 
the founder is Huergetes I. or II. he leaves an open ques- 
tion.””* Wilcken decides for Euergetes I. (+ 222 Bc.) in 
opposition to Willrich, who contends for Euergetes II. (+ 117 
B.c.). The reasons given by the former have satisfied the 
present writer: to go into the matter more particularly 
would meanwhile carry us too far from the point. But it 
may be permitted to reproduce Wilcken’s interesting con- 


1 The author has not as yet met with the word, in the sense of prayer, 
in heathen usage. But the question as to its ‘“‘formation” is sufficiently 
answered by showing that it occurs outside of the Bible. It is improbable 
that the heathen usage is in any way to be traced back to Jewish influence. 

2 References in Schtirer, Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter 
Jesu Christi, ii. (1886), p. 370 = * ii., p. 444 (Eng. Trans. ii., ii., p. 69). 


3 References 2bid., and in Thayer s.v. The latter cites aiso Cleomedes 
peasy 


* Wilcken, Berl. Philol. Wochenschr., xvi. (1896), col. 1493 (Review of 
Willrich, Juden wnd Griechen vor der makkab. Erhebung, Gottingen, 1895. 
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cluding remark about the Inscription (col. 1419): ‘Most 
probably it has hitherto remained unnoticed that the omis- 
sion of @eds before Evepyérns is a unique phenomenon, as 
the ascription of Divinity ought, according to rule, to stand 
in official papers. We gather, then, that the king has here 
renounced the use of @eds in consideration of the sensitive- 
ness of the Jews.” 


covodpLov. 


Neither Clavis* nor Thayer gives any example of this! 
outside of the N.T. But in the marriage-contracts, PHR. 
XXVil.72 (190 A.D.) and xxi.i9 (230 A.D.), the covddprov is 
mentioned among the toilet articles of the dowry. 


ig / 
UTOTOOLOV. 


Winer-Schmiedel, § 3, 2¢ (p. 23), continues to count 
brromrodvov (found first in the LXX) among the words which 
the Jews themselves may possibly have formed by analogy, 
but which may have been already current in the popular 
tongue, though not as yet so found by us. Clavis® gives 
extra-biblical examples from Lucian and Athenaeus. These 
would, in the author’s opinion, be sufficient to do away with 
the idea of the Jewish origin of the word. But still more 
decisive is its occurrence in the Papyri. In the two 
marriage-contracts from the Fayyim, PER. xxii.s (reign of 
Antoninus Pius) and xxvii. 1 (190 4.D.), among the articles of 
furniture belonging to the bride there is mentioned a settle, 
with its accompanying footstool, cabédpa ctv irrorodie. 


8. SupposED SPECIAL “ BrBpLuicaL’”’ orn “ New TESTAMENT” 
MEANINGS AND CONSTRUCTIONS. 


avTidnpes. 


To the older passages from the Ptolemaic Papyri, in 
which the word is secularised (meaning help*), there is to be 


1In the case of a Graecism like covddpioy (authenticated hitherto only 
for the N.T.), if anywhere at all, we have to deal with a simple case of 
chance. 

2 Above, p. 92. 
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added BU. 61313 (Fayydim, probably of the reign of Antoninus 
Pius). 
apeokela. 


‘Even those terms which, among the Greeks, are debased 
to common uses on account of their exclusive human appli- 
cation, such as dpécxea**, the obsequiousness which suits 
itself to everybody, obtain in the scriptures a higher con- 
notation by reason of the predominance of their relation to 
the Divine standard. The word occurs in Col. 1” in an 
undoubtedly good sense, and this transformation is to be 
attributed chiefly to the prevailing usage of dpeorés and 
evdpeotos in the LXX and the New Testament.” This asser- 
tion of G. von Zezschwitz! ought not to have been made, 
since Lésner had long before pointed out quite a number 
of passages in Philo in which the word has unquestionably 
a good sense—indeed, that of a relation towards God.? 
apecxeia 18 also used in a good sense in the Inscription in 
Latyschev’s Inscriptiones regni Bosporani, li.5 (date?): yapu 
THS els THY TOMY aperKelas.? 

ércOupntns. 

Used by the Greeks, according to Cremer ®, p. 456, in a 
good sense; ‘‘on the other hand” in 1 Cor. 10°, émv@upnriys 
Kkaxov, ‘corresponding to the development of the idea which 
has been noted under ériOupia”’. But it is found in a bad 


sense also in BU. 531 ii.22 (Fayydm, 2nd cent. A.D.): ovre 
elu adiKos ovTE A[A]AoTpLwv émuOupnTns.4 


iNdoKopar. 


According to Cremer’, p. 471, the construction of this 
word in “biblical” Greek deviates from the usage of profane 
authors ‘‘in a striking manner”. In proof of this, the com- 


1 Profangraecitaet und biblischer Sprachgeist, Leipzig, 1859, p. 61. 

2 These references have rightly been adopted by Cremer, p. 159. 

3 This quotation is from Frinkel, p. 315. 

4 We have in this combination a synonym for éAAorpioerioxomos, hitherto 


authenticated only for Christian usage; this compound becomes intelligible 
by comparison with &uos. 
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pound é&:Adcxowas is specially adduced, the usage of which 
in ‘‘biblical” Greek, as contrasted with the constructions 
of profane Greek, is said to be ‘‘all the more noteworthy 
and all the more deserving of serious consideration’”’. Cremer 
deems the biblical phrase éf:AdoKxecOas tas dpaptias to be 
one of the “ most striking in comparison with profane Greek” 
It is, however, to be met with outside the Bible. In 
the directions (preserved in a duplicated Inscription) of the 
Lycian Xanthus for the sanctuary, founded by him, of Men 
Tyrannos, a deity of Asia Minor, CIA. iii. 74,? cf. 73 (found 
near Sunium, not older than the imperial period), there 
occurs the peculiar passage: ds av dé moduTpaypovnon Ta TOD 
Oeod i) mreptepydontas,® duaptiav op(e)ihéro Myvi Tupavve, iv 
ov pr) Sbvntar é€eiNdoac bar *, 

Further, the duapriav petro in this passage is also very 
interesting ; it 1s manifestly used like ypéos ddeidw, duapria 
being thought of as debt. 


MiKLdo. 


In Luke 20% (of. possibly Matt. 21“) was 6 mwecav ér 
éxeivov Tov ALGov cvvOrAacOnceTar* ep’ dv S av Téon, AUKEHoE 
avrov, B. Weiss* and H. Holtzmann ® take \xpav as winnow, 
the only meaning hitherto authenticated. But, for one 
thing, this does away altogether with the parallelism of the 
two clauses, and, for another, gives us a figure which is 
hardly conceivable, viz., every one upon whom the stone falls, it 
will winnow. Should we decide, then, on internal grounds, we 
arrive at a meaning for Aveuay which is synonymous with 
avvOrav. In point of fact, the Vulgate understood the word 
in this sense: Matt. 2144 conteret, Luke 20} comminuet ; so 
also Luther and most others: 7 will grind to powder (zer- 


1 Cf, also Blass, Gramm., p. 88, note 1 [Hng. Trans., p. 88, note 3]: 
“tAdoKecOar duaprias, Heb. 217, strikes as being strange by reason of the 
object: the classical (é%):Adox. Gedy means ‘to dispose Him in mercy towards 
one’. Similarly, however (= ewpiare), also LXX and Philo.” 

2Dittenberger, Sylloge, No. 879. Cf. p. 216 above in reference to 
Kabapl Cw. 

3 Of. 2 Thess. 31. 4 Moyer, i. 1§ (1890), p. 363, 

5 HC. i.? (1892), p. 289 f. 


15 
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malmen). Clavis*, p. 263, adopts this view, with the note 
“usu a profanis alieno’’. This is most probably one of the 
cases where no reason whatever can be given for the par- 
ticular alteration of meaning having taken place in “ biblical” 
Greek. If Aceudw = grind to powder be possible at all, then 
it is only a matter of contingency that the word has not yet 
been found with that meaning outside the Bible. There 
is, however, a Papyrus which appears to the author to supply 
the want. In the fragment of a speech for the prosecution, 
BU. 146 sa. (Fayyam, 2nd-3rd cent. A.D.), the prosecutor 
reports : é7#ACav ’Ayaboxrhjs Kal Sodd0s Saparriwvos ’Ovved- 
dpews [al a&]Aros E€vols] epyalryns ad]rod rh drwvig pov Kal 
eXixpunody pov Td Adxavov' Kal ovy [d]A[é]ynv Sy p]etav 
pot e&nutwodunv. What the crime of the three rogues 
was is not altogether evident, but it is clear, neverthe- 
less, that they had not winmnowed the Adyavov: they had 
trodden upon it, stamped upon it, or rwined 2 it in some way. 
We might, perhaps, have recourse to the more general 
meaning of destroy, which, moreover, will be found to 
suit the New Testament passages exceedingly well. It is 
conceivable that winmnow might come to have this mean- 
ing: the connecting link would be something like scatter, 
which Clavis* has established for LXX Jer. 38 [81]! and 
other passages: the heap of corn mingled with chaff is, 
by winnowing, separated into its constituent substances, is 
scattered. This conjecture has at all events better support 
than that made by Carr,’ viz., that the meanings winnow and 
crush were associated together in Egypt because in that 
country there was drawn over the corn, before winnowing, 
a threshing-board which crushed the straw (!). 


Xova. 


Cremer ®, p. 623: ‘‘ While vigew or virrew was the usual 
word for poremontal washing in profane Greek—. ..... 
the LXX use Aovew as the rendering of the Heb. Yr, for 


1 There is a second a placed above the first a in the original. 
2 Cf. Judith 277 7% media eteAlkunoe. 
5 Quoted in Kennedy, Sowrces of N.T. Greek, p. 126 f. 
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the washings required under the theocracy for purposes of 
purification”. This sets up an unjustifiable antithesis be- 
tween “profane” Greek and biblical, which Cremer himself 
is unable to maintain, for immediately afterwards he finds it 
necessary to grant that the word ‘‘ does not, indeed, seem to 
have been altogether unused in profane Greek for ceremonial 
washing ; Plut. Probl. Rom. 264, D: Aoteacbar pd ris 
Qvaias; Soph. Ant. 1186: tov pév Novcavtes ayvov AovTpov””. 
Instead, then, of ‘‘not altogether unused” one may, since 
the above antithesis does not need to be defended, quite well 
say “used”. Up to the present other three ‘ profane” 
passages have become known to the author; the first two 
are interesting also from a grammatical point of view on 
account of the construction with dé (Acts 16%). Perg. 255, 
an Inscription of the early Roman period relating to the 
regulations of the temple of Athena at Pergamus, ordains in 
line 4# that only of . . amo pév ris idias yluvar]eds Kal tod 
idiov avdpos avOnuepdv, ard Sé addortpias x[al] ddAXorTpiov 
SeuTepaior Nove duevot, OcavTas Sé Kal amd KHSovs K[a]) Texovons 
yuvatkos Sevtepaio(s) Shall enter the sanctuary. Frinkel, p. 
188, makes the following remark upon this: ‘It is well- 
known that sexual intercourse, the touching of the dead or 
of women with child, rendered necessary a religious purifica- 
tion previous to communion with the gods”. The other 
two passages are adopted from the references of Frankel, p. 
189. In the regulations of the Lycian Xanthus for the 
sanctuary of Men Tyrannos which he founded in Athens, 
CTIA. iii. 73 (found near Sunium, not older than the imperial 
period), occurs quite similarly azo 8€ yuvarKos Novodpevoly ?]. 
Finally, the stone from Julis, given in Rohl, Inser. antiqu., p. 
395 (= Dittenberger, Sylloge, p. 468), contains the regulation 
that those who have become unclean by touching a corpse 
are purified if Noveauévous repli Tavta Tov XpoTa Vdatos yvou. 


mT apoLKkos. 


According to Cremer, p. 695, it appears as if “ profane” 
and “biblical” Greek diverged from each other in the use of 
this word, and, in particular, as if mdpovxos in the sense of 
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alien were unknown in the former, which is said to use 
yétotkos instead. But even in Clavis*, p. 341, we find a 
reference to Philo, De Cherub. § 34 (p. 160 f. M.), where 
mdpotxos is used several times in contradistinction to rodirns. 
And if Philo is not to be counted a profane author in the 
strict sense of the term, we have the Inscriptions to fall 
back upon. In IM4e. 1033» (Carpathos, 2nd cent. B.c. ?) the 
population is divided into wodtrau and mdpoxor; still clearer 
is Perg. 249 12. 20. s¢ (133 B.c.), im regard to which Frankel, p. 
173, remarks: ‘‘ We are informed of the following classes of 
the population: 1. Citizens (wodtras), 2. Aliens (mdpovxou), 
3. Various classes of soldiers (ctpatiétas . .), 4. Emancipated 
persons (é£eXevGepor), 5. Slaves,...... Since the offspring 
of manumitted slaves come to be counted as aliens in terms 
of line 2 of the edict under notice, it is evident that the 
é€ereVOepor were not, as such, transferred to the rank of the 
paroikoi, but in the first instance formed an intermediate 
class. It was the same in Ceos, according to the Inscription 
in Dittenberger’s Sylloge, 34810, and in E;phesus at the time 
of the Mithridatic war—according to Lebas, Asie, 186 a 
(Dittenberger, Sylloge, 253), line 43%, where also, as in our 
document, the dudcvor [= the public slaves] are immediately 
raised to the class of wdpoxor, not having first to pass 
through that of the é&erevPepos.”’! 


4. TECHNICAL TERMS. 
adérnots (and eis abérnaw). 


Clavis*, p. 9, ‘‘raro apud profanos inferioris aetatis, ut Cic. 
ad Att. 6,9. Dog. Laert. 3. 39, 66, ap. grammat. improbatio ; 
saepius ap. ecclesiasticos scriptores’’. The usage of the word 
in Papyri from the Fayyim is particularly instructive in 
regard to its employment in the Epistle to the Hebrews (718, 
9%) ; BU. 4416 (102 a.D.), conjoined with axtpwors in reference 


The author gives this quotation because it yields further epigraphic 
materials. Kennedy, Sources of N. T. Greek, p. 102, also refers to the 
Inscriptions (CIG. 3595, “ ete.”).—Cf. now also A. Schulten, Mittheilungen 
des Kaiserlich-Deutschen Archiol. Instituts, Romische Abtheilung, xiii. (1898), 
p. 237 
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to a document; quite similarly in 1962+ (109 A.p.), 281 is¢. 
(reign of Trajan), and 394 us. (187 a.p.). In all these 
passages a0érnaus is used in a technical juristic sense, being 
found in the formula eis a0érnow Kal axtpwow. Compare 
these with eis a0érnow in Heb. 9°, and with the usage of the 
contrary formula eis BeBaiwow in LXX Lev. 25”, Heb. 616 
and the Papyri The formula was maintained for long 
afterwards: we still find eis d0érnow kal axipwow in PER. 
xiv. iv. (Fayyim, 166 a.D.) and ix.10 (Hermopolis, 271 A.p.). 
avaTréuTro, 

The references given by Clavis®, p. 27, and Thayer, p. 
41, for the meaning ad personam dignitate, auctoritate, potestate 
superiorem sursum mitto (Luke 23", Acts 257!) from Philo, 
Josephus and Plutarch can be largely increased from the 
Fayytim Papyri: BU. 19 1.20 (185 a.D.), 5 ii.i9#. (188 A.D.), 
6134 (reign of Antoninus Pius ?), 15 i.1 (194 aD.), 16825 
(2nd-3rd cent. A.D.). 

amréy. 

In regard to the use of this word in Matt. 62°16 Luke 
6%, Phil. 448, as meaning I have received, its constant occur- 
rence in receipts in the Papyri is worthy of consideration. 
Two cases may be given which are significant on account 
of their contiguity in time to the above passages, viz., BU. 
584 5: (Fayyim, 29th December, 44 A.D.) cal amréyw tiv 
ocuvKEeXwpnmEevnY Tiny Tacav éx TAHpous, and 61224. (Fay- 
yam, 6th September, 57 A.D.) drréyw wap’ buayv tov pdpov Tod 
éraltloupyiou, ay éyeré [wolv év pucOdoce. The words they 
have their reward in the Sermon on the Mount, when con- 
sidered in the light of the above, acquire the more pungent 
ironical meaning they can sign the receipt of their reward : their 
right to receive their reward is realised, precisely as if they 
had already given a receipt for it. amoy/ means receipt 
exactly, and in Byzantine times we also find picOaroyy.? 


1 See p. 105 ff. above. 

2 Wessely, Corpus Papyrorum Rainert, i. 1,151; but no example is given 
there. The word might signify receipt for rent or hire, not deed of conveyance 
as Wessely supposes, 
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BeBatwors. 
The conjunction of the terms BeBasodv or BeBaiwous and 
appaBev' is also found in BU. 446 [ = 80]** (reign of Marcus 
Aurelius) ; the sentence is unfortunately mutilated. 


dvakovw. 


In the technical sense of to try, to hear judicially (Acts 
23* ; cf. L:XX Deut. 11°, Dion Cass. 36, 53 [86]), also BU. 
168% (Fayyim, 2nd-8rd cent. A.D.). 


TO émtBddNov pépos. 

Frequent references given in connection with Luke 
15™; a technical formula, also used in the Papyri: BU. 
234 13.8 (Fayyim, 121 a.D.) 70 nal aitd émiBarXrov pépos, 
419 5¢. (276-277 A.D.) 76 éruBadXov jot pépos of the paternal 


inheritance ; similarly 614172. (Fayyim, 216 A.D.) ry ém- 
BddXoveay avThH Ttav Tatpdalv] peptoa. 


, 
émloKomTros. 


Of this word as an official title Cremer §, p. 889, follow- 
ing Pape, gives only one example outside the N. T.: “In 
Athens the name was applied in particular to the able men 
in the subject states who conducted the affairs of the same”’. 
But we find évicxoro: as communal officials in Rhodes; thus 
in IMAe. 49 432, (2nd-1st cent. B.c.) there is named a council 
of five érricxo7ror; in 50 348. (1st cent. B.c.) three éricxorro: are 
enumerated. Neither Inscription gives any information as 
to their functions; in the first, the éwicxo7o. are found 
among the following officials: [putaveis (?)], ypappareds 
Bovdas, brroypauparteds [Blov[Aa]}e Kal w[plutavedo[c], otpa- 
tayot, [ert] tav yopay, [ert] 7d mépav, ypapparteds, [raptac], 
ypappatets, €TlLOKOTOL, YypapmpaTtevs, emipedntal Tov 
E€fvor], ypauppareds, ayeuov émt Katvolv], ayepov ért Kapias, 
ayewov ért Avxias. In the second the order is as follows: 
[wputaveis (?)], [orpa]rayot, tapia, éwicKkotot, broypap- 
pateds Bovdae cal [wputavedor (?)]. But it is perhaps a still 
more important fact that likewise in Rhodes éicxozos was 


1 Above, p. 108 f. 
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a technical term for the holder of a religious office. The 
pre-Christian Inscription IMAe. 731 enumerates the following 
officials of the temple of Apollo: three émucrdrar, one 
ypaupaters lepopuvAdKwv, one émicKkomos!? in lines, six 
tepo[movot, one [Traptlas, one b7ro[ypapypate]ds leplop]urdxov. 
We must abstain from theorising as to the duties of this 
émtaxotros. The fact that the word had already been admitted 
into the technical religious diction of pre-Christian times is 
sufficiently important in itself. 


OeoXoryos. 


This word has been admitted into the Clavis on account 
of its occurrence in several MSS.? as the designation of John 
the writer of the Apocalypse. Frankel, p. 264f., in connec- 
tion with Perg. 874 A 2 (dedication of the Pergamenian 
Association of the tuv@dol Oeod YeBacrtod Kab Oeas “Pons, 
reign of Hadrian) has collected valuable materials for the 
usage of Asia Minor: his notes are given as follows—the 
author was unable to test the quotations: “The office of a 
Oeoroyos (line 30) is elsewhere shown to have existed in 
Pergamus, and, in fact, seems to have been conferred as a 
permanent-one, since one and the same person, Ti. Claudius 
Alexandros, held it under Caracalla and under Elagabalus 
(see below, in reference to No. 525, lines). Another theo- 
logian, Glykon, as an eponymous magistrate, is met with, in 
Pergamon, upon a coin bearing the image of Herennius 
Htruscus (Mionnet, Suppl. v., p. 472, No. 1160). Itis strange 
that P. Aeclius Pompeianus, pedozrovds kal pawodds Oeod 
‘A8psavod, who, according to an Inscription of Nysa (Bullet. 
de corr. hellén. 9, 125 f., lines 4 and 63) was a Qeoroyos vady Tov 
év IIepydum, is described as a citizen of Sidé, Tarsus and 
Rhodes, but not of Pergamus. It can be no matter of chance 


1 emigkomo can be read quite plainly, thereafter either an . or the frag- 
ment of another letter. The editor writes éricxoro in his transcription. But 
as only one name follows it would be more correct to read émtoxomo{s]. It 
appears thus in the index, p. 235, which contains many a tacit correction. 

2 Wessely reads PHR. xxx. sf. (Fayytim, 6th cent. A.D.) rov ayiov iwayyou 
Tov evAoryou Kat evaryyeAtorov, and translates of Saint John, the apostle and 
evangelist. Should not deodAdyov be read ? 
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that we find the title @coddyos in the two cities of Asia 
Minor (invested like Pergamus with the Neokoria) in con- 
nection with which we were able to demonstrate the exis- 
tence of the imperial Hymnodia as well: for Smyrna the 
existence of theologians is attested by the passage from CIG. 
8148, copied out above (p. 205, end) in connection with No. 
269 [linesus: dca évervyouev mapa tod Kuplov Kaicapos 
‘A8piavod Sa’ Avtaviov ITorguwvos + SedTepov Soypa cvyKAjTov, 
Kal’ d dis vewxdpot yeyovapev, ayava lepov, arénevav, Oeoroyous; 
buv@dovs], and by CIG. 3348, where, as in our Inscription, 
the same individual is tuv@dds cat Oeordyos; for Ephesus by 
the Greek Inser. in the Brit. Mus. iti. 2, No. 481, line 191 .: oprotas 
Kal Tots Oeoroyors Kal buve@dots, in which one must, in conse- 
quence of the article being used but once, likewise interpret 
as ‘theologians who were also hymnodists’. In Heraklea 
in the Pontus there is a theologian for the mysteries: CIG. 
8808, vratixdv Kal Ocoroyov Tov THE pvoTnpiwv,—and also 
in Smyrna the female theologians, ai Oeordyor, whom we 
find there along with the male, are engaged in the mysteries 
of Demeter Thesmophoros: CIG. 3199, 3200.” 


TAGS. 


This word, followed by a national name in the genitive, 
often signifies not multitude simply, but people in the official 
political sense. Thus we have ro wA%O0s trav “Iovdaiwv 
in 1 Macc. 8, 2 Mace. 117° (like 6 Siyos tov "Iovdaiwr, ver. 
34) Ep. Arist. p. 671s (Schm.), and most likely also in Acts 
25%. The Inscriptions yield further material in regard to 
this usage: IMAe. 854 (Rhodes, 3rd cent. B.c.) To 7AHO0s 7d 
‘Podiwv, similarly 907 (Rhodes, Ist cent. B.c.) ; further, 846 10 
To TAHOos TH Awdiwv (Rhodes, date ?), similarly 847 1 (Rhodes, 
1st cent. A.D.) and many other Inscriptions from Rhodes. 

The word has a technical sense also in the usage of the 
religious associations: it designates the associates in their 
totality, the community or congregation, [MAe. 1556 (Rhodes, 
2nd cent. B.c.) t[Lo] wAHPos 7o ‘Adwaddv nat [Adaloray ; 
similarly 1565.1. Compare with these Luke 1%, 193’, Acts 


1 The editor, in the index, p, 238, remarks upon this “ rA}@0s, 1.¢., kowdv”’. 
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2°, but especially 152°, where the Christian Church at 
Antioch is called 7d mAfO0s. Thus also 7d A005 in 42 
should hardly be interpreted as multitude, mass, but as 
community ; similarly in 675, 153%, 19°, 21%. 
Tpaywa exw pos Teva. 

mpayua is very frequently used in the Papyri in the 
forensic sense of law-swit; we cite only BU. 22st. (Fayyim, 
114 A.D.) adrAas pndev Exovea Tpdypa mpos éué, in connection 
with 1 Cor. 6! tls duav rpadypa éywv pos Tov érepov. 


/ 
mpeoBUTEpos. 


At p. 154 f. the attempt was made to demonstrate, 
first, that mpecBvrepos was, till late in the imperial period, 
the technical term in Egypt for the occupant of an office in 
civil communities,—a usage by which the LXX did not fail 
to be influenced ; secondly, that a similar usage could be 
established for Asia Minor. The application of the word in 
its religious sense among Catholic Christians, which can be 
made clear by the series tpeoBvrTepos—presbyter—priest, 
is illustrated by the fact that mpec@vrepor can also be 
shown to have been an official title of pagan priests in 
Egypt. In confirmation of this, a few sentences from F. 
Krebs! may be given here. ‘The organisation of the priest- 
hood in the different temples in the Roman period was still 
the same as it had been, according to the testimony of 
the decree of Kanopus, in the Ptolemaic period. To begin 
with, the priesthood is divided according to descent into 5 
dvaai as at that time” (p. 34)... . “In Ptolemaic times the 
affairs of the whole Egyptian priesthood were conducted by 
an annually changing council of 25 members (rpecSvrepou ” 


1 Agyptische Priester unter rémischer Herrschaft in the Zeitschrift fiir 
digypt. Sprache und Alterthumskunde, xxxi. (1893), p. 31 ff.—Reference is 
made on p. 34 to Wilcken, Kaiserl. Tempelverwaltung in Agypten, Hermes, 
xxiii., p. 592, and Arsinoitische Tempelrechnungen, Hermes, xx., p. 480. 

2There is one passage belonging to the Ptolemaic period attesting 
mpeoBvrepor in this sense which is not cited here by Krebs. In CIG. 4717 2f. 
(Thebes in Lower Egypt, between 45 and 37 B.c.) it is said: [2o]te rots amd 
AvwordAcws Tals meydAns flepedot Told meylorouv Acod “AuolvpacwvOnp Kal Tots mpe- 
oBurépors Kal rots &AAots waot. Here the rperBirepo: plainly belong to the priest- 
hood, 
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or Bovdeutai). In our little provincial temple’ we find 

. corresponding to it, a council—also changed yearly— 
of ‘five of the oldest of the five phyle of the god Sokno- 
paios for the present 23rd year’ (i.e, of Antoninus Pius = 
159-160 a.D.). This council gives in a report which the 
Roman authorities had demanded from it concerning disci- 
plinary proceedings against a priest of the temple” (p. 35). 
The author has met with these Egyptian mpecSdrepor in the 
following Papyri from the Fayyim: BU. 165. (159-160 a.p. 
—the passage quoted by Krebs), rdv ¢ mpeoButépwv iepéwv 
mevtapurtas Oeod Soxvolmaiov; 347 i.st. (171 A.D.), Sara- 
Bodros m[ pec ]Burépolv fepéw]s? ; in 387 1.7. (between 177 and 
181 a.D., much mutilated) the 5 rpecPurepor iepets of Sokno- 
paios are undoubtedly again spoken of ; 48351 (ca. 190 A.D.) 
tav y [mpecBlutépwr ce[p]éwv [w]parns purrs ; ibid., lineot., 
Tav & mpecButépoly tepéwy trevtapvalias Soxvor[aiov Oe]od ; 
3926. (207-208 A.D.), nat dia tov lepéwy mpecBuTépwy (here 
follow the names, partly mutilated) rév 6’. What the col- 
legiate® relations of these mpeoButepos tepeis actually were 
we do not definitely understand ; but thus much is certain, 
viz., that mpecBvtepo. occurs here in the technical religious 
sense of pagan usage in imperial times, which, according to 
Krebs, goes back to the Ptolemaic period.* 

The Papyrus passages are the more important, as no 
other examples of this usage, so far as we know, have 
been found in pagan writers. That is to say, indubitable 
examples. It is true that the mpecBitepo of towns and 
islands in Asia Minor, mentioned on p. 156, are considered 
by many investigators, as we have meanwhile learned, to 
have been a corporation which exercised authority in sacred 
matters, but this hypothesis is opposed by others®; were it 

1The Soknopaios-temple in the Fayyfim, belonging to imperial times, 
is meant. 

2 See the corrected reading in the Supplement, p. 397. 

° They seem always to have formed a college (of 3, 4 or 5 persons). 

4 According to Krebs, p. 35, mpecBirepor was thus used—without the 
addition of fepeis—even in the Ptolemaic period [as above, CIG. 4717 2f.]. 

° Frankel, p. 321, in ref. to Perg. 477 (time of Claudius or Nero): “ This 
and the following Inscription (478, imperial period) prove the existence in 
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proved, we should thus have two valuable analogies of the 
early Christian rpeoBitepov. But, nevertheless, the word in 
the passages from Asia Minor would be used rather in its 
original signification, and not in the more special sense 
which finally developed into the idea of priest. In the 
Papyri it has this sense—or rather shows a tendency 
towards this sense. We do not assert that it means 
‘priest’: that is impossible in view of the following (epevs. 
What is of importance for the history of the word is the 
circumstance that it was used as a distinctive appellation of 
priests in particular. The transformation of the early 
Christian elders into the Catholic priests, so extremely 
important in its consequences,! was of course facilitated by 
the fact that there already existed elder priests or priestly 
elders, of whom both the designation and the institution were 
but waiting for admission into a church which was gradually 
becoming secularised.? 


Tpopynrns. 

“The higher classes of the priesthood [in Egypt], ac- 
cording to the decree of Kanopus (1. 3) and Rosetta (1. 6t.), 
were, in ascending scale, the ‘epoypappareis, the rrepodpédpos, 
the (epocrodictai (pos Tov cTodvcpov Tov Gedy), the mpo- 
gjra, and the apyiepets.””*? In Roman times we meet with 
a mpopyntns ovxou Ofeod pweyad ov peyddrov, BU. 149s: (Fay- 
yim, 2nd-3rd cent. A.D.). ‘‘ This ‘ prophet’ receives for his 
work 344 drachmas and half an obol annually—a salary from 


Pergamus of a Gerousia, for which institution, particularly frequent in 
Roman Asia Minor, reference may be made to the careful discussion of 
Menadier (Hphesu, p. 48 ff.) and its continuation by Hicks (Greek Inscriptions 
im the Brit. Mus., iii. 2, p. 74ff.). According to these, the Gerousia is to be 
thought of as an official body whose authority lay in sacred affairs. Otherwise 
Mommsen, Rim. Gesch. 5, 326.” 

1A, Harnack, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, i.2 (Freiburg, 1888), p. 
885 [Eng. Trans., ii., p. 181]: “One might perhaps say that the internal form 
of the churches was altered by no other development so thoroughly as by 
that which made priests of the bishops and elders”, 


2 Cf. the similar circumstances in regard to rpophrns, p. 236. 
3 F, Krebs, Agyptische Priester unter rimischer Herrschaft in the 
Zeitschrift fir dgypt. Sprache und Alterthumskunde, xxxi. (1893), p. 86, 
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the smallness of which we may perhaps infer that the duties 
of this office were not his chief occupation.”* In BU. 488:¢. 
(Fayydm, 2nd cent. A.p.), if the restoration be correct, we 
find a wpodjrns of a god Svearoijws. The author knows 
nothing as to the duties of these Egyptian wpo¢jra. But 
the fact that in Egypt? the prophets were priests is sufficiently 
important for us. It helps us to understand the view held 
by the Christians in the second century, viz., that “‘the 
prophets and teachers, as the commissioned preachers of the 
word, are the priests’’;* we can better understand such a 
strange saying as Didache 13°, deceus thy arrapyny Tots Tpopy- 
Tais* avTol yap eiow of dpyvepets Yuov—particularly as it was 
written in the country in which the rpo¢yras were priests. 

Supplementary: An interesting piece of epigraphic 
evidence for the priestly zpopjrac is found on a statue in the 
collection of Consul-General Loytved at Beirut, which has 
been published by A. Erman.* The statue comes from 
Tyre, and represents a worshipper of Osiris, who holds before 
him the image of his god. The workmanship is altogether 
Egyptian; the pillar at the back bears an Inscription in 
small hieroglyphics, which the editor cannot fully make out, 
but from which he translates inter alia, “‘ the Prophet . . 
of Osiris,” which is meant to signify the person represented. 
Then, on the right side of the pillar at the back, the following 
Inscription is roughly scratched :— 


SACERDOS: OSIRIM 
FERENS: IIPO€@H////// 
OSEIPINKOM/|////// 


ZS£////| 


1F, Krebs, Agyptische Priester unter rimischer Herrschaft in the Zeit- 
schrift fir dgypt. Sprache und Alterthumskunde, xxxi. (1893), p. 36. 

? There were priestly prophets in other places. We doubt indeed, 
whether, in IM Ae. 833 6m. (Rhodes, Ist cent. B.c.) mpopatedous év TG borer Kad 
emtAaxay tepeds ‘AAlov, the mpoparetaas actually refers to priestly duties. Com- 
pare, however, the passages in Kaibel, IGrSI. Index, p. 740 swb mpopfrns. 

5A. Harnack, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte, i?, p. 183 [Eng. Trans., 
i., p. 214). 

‘ Hime dgyptische Statue aus Tyrus in the Zeitschr. fiir dgypt. Sprache 
und Alterthwmskunde, xxxi. (1893), p. 102. 
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This is to be read: Sacerdos Osirim ferens. Ipod rns] 
"Ooapw Kop a]|Co[v]. 

On this Erman remarks as follows: “That the super- 
scription, ‘ Priest who carries Osiris,’ did not come from the 
dedicator himself is evident, and is also confirmed by the 
way in which it is applied. It is more likely that, in Roman 
times, the votive gifts of the Tyrian temple were furnished 
with altogether fresh inscriptions, and that, further, for pur- 
poses of classification, the category under which they were 
catalogued was marked upon them. In this way the statue, 
the strange inscription on which was undecipherable, has been 
made, not quite accurately, to represent a ‘ priest’ in general, 
taking care of the image of his god.” The present writer 
does not quite see wherein the want of accuracy lies, since 
the Greek part of the Inscription speaks of a mpodnrns. 
But be that as it may, it is of interest to us that in this 
Inscription of Roman times sacerdos is translated by mpodn- 
rns, and is itself most probably a translation of the Egyptian 
word for prophet. We cannot permit ourselves an opinion 
on the latter point, but it appears to us perfectly possible 
that the writer of the bilingual Inscription understood 
the hieroglyphic text: how otherwise should he have 
rendered sacerdos by wpopyjrns? The reason, then, for his 
not translating the Egyptian word for prophet by propheta is 
either that this word had not yet become naturalised in 
Latin, or that it did not seem capable of expressing the 
specific sense of the Egyptian word. The case was very 
different with wpog¢yrns, the use of which, for a definite 
class of priests, can be demonstrated in Egypt from Ptole- 
maic times. If this hypothesis be correct, then our In- 
scription, in spite of its Phoenician origin, would have to 
be added to the Egyptian proofs for the existence of the 
priest-prophets ; if not, it would be evidence for the fact that 
mpopyrns as the designation of a priest is also found in use 
outside Egypt—or, at least, outside the Egyptian range of 
ideas. 


1 koudCor, carrying im the procession. This Inscription is a little remini- 
scent of the passage from the Leiden Papyri on p. 354. 
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ovpSovrLov. 


This (as it appears) rare word is mentioned by New 
Testament lexica as occurring outside the N. T. in Plu- 
tarch only. In reference to the unfortunately mutilated 
passage, Perg. 254s (Roman period), in which it occurs, 
Frankel quotes the following note from Mommsen,' which 
gives what is most likely the oldest example of the word :— 

“Tt appears that the word cvpBovrov is, properly speak- 
ing, not Greek, but is formed in the Graeco-Latin official 
style, in order to represent the untranslateable consiliwm. It 
is so found in a document of the year 610 a.v.c. [CIG. 
1543 = Dittenberger, Sylloge, 242]. Cf. Plutarch, Rom. 14: 
avopatov Se tov Gedv Kdvoor, cite Bovraiov dvta: Kkwvoidov 
yap rt vov TO cupBovALoY KaNodar.” 

The author found the word also in BU. 28814 (reign of 
Antoninus Pius) «[a]Onpuévav év cvpBovrio év 76 real topio], 
and 51115 (ca. 200 A.v.) [é]v cupBovrgcim ...... éxabicev. 


oppayito. 

In Rom. 158 Paul describes the collection on behalf of 
Jerusalem which he had gathered among the Gentile Christ- 
ians aS Kapmos: when I have sealed to them this fruit I shall 
travel to Spain. xaprov ohpayifecOat is certainly a very 
remarkable expression. B. Weiss® sees in it an indication 
“that Paul is assuring them by personal testimony how 
love for the mother-church had brought this gift of love to 
it”. Others, again, follow Theodore of Mopsuestia in 
thinking that the apostle merely alludes to the regular method 
of delivering the money to the church at Jerusalem; so 
most recently Lipsius: deliver properly into their possession.* 
We are of opinion that the latter view is confirmed by 
the Papyri. In BU. 2492 (Fayyim, 2nd cent. a.p.) Chaire- 
mon writes to Apollonios, cppdyevcov * 76 cevtapsov * Kad rH 
cpecOnv *, seal the wheat and the barley. Here we have quite 


1 Hermes, xx., p. 287, note 7. 
* The Papyrus was written about this time; the text itself may be older. 
3 Meyer, iv.® (1891), p. 595. 4 HC. ii. 2 (1894), p. 184. 
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an analogous expression,! which Professor Wilcken, in a 
letter to the author, explains as follows: seal (the sacks con- 
taining) the wheat and the barley. The same thing is meant 
in 15 ia [Fayyim, 197 (?) A.D., twas Sé ohpayidav * ém- 
Baru “ éxador@ dove]: Ye shall set your seal upon every 
ass, 1.¢., upon the sacks of every ass”. Our conjecture is 
that the sealing of the sacks of fruit was to guarantee the 
correctness of the contents. If the frwit is sealed, then 
everything is in order: the sealing is the last thing that 
must be done prior to delivery. In the light of this the 
metaphorical expression used by the Apostle assumes a more 
definite shape. He will act like a conscientious merchant. 
We know well that in his labour of love he did not escape 
base calumnies ; a sufficient reason for him that he should 
perform everything with the greater precision. 


viobecta, 


This word is one of the few in regard to which the 
“profane”? usage of the Inscriptions is taken into considera- 
tion in the New Testament lexica. Cremer’, p. 972, 
observes: “rare in the literature, but more frequent in the 
Inscriptions”. His examples may be supplemented by in- 
numerable passages from the pre-Christian Inscriptions of 
the Islands of the Aigean Sea. Particular references are 
superfluous.? The word is always found in the formula ca? 
vioeciav Sé: A., son of B., naO viobeciav dé son of C. 
The corresponding formula for the adoption of females is 
kata Ouvyatpototay® dé, which occurs seven times. The 
frequency with which these formulae occur permits of an 
inference as to the frequency of adoptions, and lets us 
understand that Paul was availing himself of a generally 
intelligible figure when he utilised the term vioéova in the 
language of religion. 

1 BU, 24840 (letter from the same person and to the same as in 249) 
Te &pbydara sppary(iCdueva) might also be added. 

2 Cf. the Index of personal names in the [M4e. These Inscriptions 


have dodectayv. The formula kara yéveow, 1919, 88414 (?) 964 aaa, expresses 
the antithesis to it. 


5 The [M4e. mostly read so; also @évyarporoitay in 646 a 
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Xaparypua 

The other beast of Revelation 138", causes’ all, the 
small and the great, and the rich and the poor, and the free and 
the bond, va Secu adtois ydpaypa él THs yetpds avTav Tis 
SeLvas 4) él 7O wétrwrov adtav, " wa pn Tus SvvnTat ayopacat 
} modhoa ef pi) 6 éyov TO Ydpaypa Td dvopa ToD Onpiov 7 TOV 
apiOpov tod dvdparos av’rod. A recent commentator, W. 
Bousset,! thinks that the fruitless guessing of exegetes about 
the ydpaypua proves ‘that here again there has been adopted 
from some lost older tradition a feature which no longer 
accords with the figure before us or its application”. But 
one is not entitled to speak of a proof in this connection, even 
if it were an established fact that the exegetes had sought 
‘“fruitlessly’’. One might with equal justification suppose 
that we have here an allusion to some familiar detail, not as 
yet known to us, of the circumstances of the imperial period, 
and the only question is, Which interpretation is the more 
plausible: the reference to an ancient apocalyptic tradition, 
or the hypothesis of an allusion to a definite fact in the 
history of the times? ‘A cautious mode of investigation will 
accept the results obtained by reference to contemporary 
history wherever such reference is unforced— .... . it will 
recognise genuine proofs and results arrived at by the tradi- 
tional-historical method; but, where neither is sufficient, it 
will be content to leave matters undecided—as also the possi- 
bility of allusions to contemporary events which we do not 
know. Finally, it will in many cases apply both methods 
at once.” ‘The following attempt to explain the matter is to 
be understood in the light of these statements of Bousset,? 
with which the present writer is in absolute agreement. 

In his commentary, Bousset rightly repudiates the refer- 
ence to the stigmatising of slaves and soldiers. One might 
preferably, he thinks, take the ydpayya as being a religious 
protective-mark (Schutzzeichen). Other expositors havethought 
of the Roman coinage with image and superscription of the 
Emperor. But these explanations also, he thinks, must be 


1 Meyer, xvi.° (1896), p. 427. ® Der Antichrist, Gottingen, 1895, p. 7. 
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rejected. The enigma can be solved only by the traditional- 
historical method which sets the passage in the light of the 
time-hallowed apocalyptic ideas. ‘‘It is, in fact, the ancient 
figure of Antichrist that..... has been turned to account in 
the second half of chap. 13.” 1 The legend of Antichrist, how- 
ever, has it “‘that the Antichrist compels the inhabitants of 
the earth to assume his mark, and that only those who have 
the mark on forehead and hand may buy bread in times of 
want. Here we have the explanation of the enigmatic verses 
16 and 17.”? 

Bousset is certainly well aware that to trace backwards 
is not to explain. And yet, should it be successfully de- 
monstrated that the ydpayuwa belonged in some way to the 
substance of the apocalyptic tradition of ancestral times, our 
investigation would be substantially furthered thereby. With 
no little suspense, therefore, the author examined the references 
which Bousset adduces elsewhere* But the citations there 
are relatively very late passages at best, in regard to which 
it seems quite possible, and to the author also probable, that 
Rey. 13 has rather influenced them. And even if the mark 
had been borrowed by John, the special characteristics of the 
passage would still remain unexplained, viz., the fact that the 
mark embodies the name or the number of the beast,® that it 
has some general connection with buying and selling,® and, 
most important of all, that it has some special reference to 
the Roman emperor who is signified by the beast. The tradi- 
tional-historical method is hardly adequate to the elucidation 
of these three points, and, this being so, the possibility of an 

1 Meyer, xvi. ®, p. 431. 2 Thid., p. 482. 

3 Cf. Der Antichrist, p. 8: “ At the same time I am quite conscious that 
in the last resort I do not attain to an understanding of the eschatological- 
mythological ideas”’. 

4 Der Antichrist, p. 182 ff. 

5 According to Bousset, the mark seems to have been originally a 
serpent-mark : the reference to the name of the beast.was added by the writer 
of the Apocalypse (Der Antichrist, p. 133). But nothing is added: and 
therefore in Meyer, xvi.°, p. 432, it is more accurately put that the mark 
is “changed in meaning”’. 

6 In the passages cited by Bousset the bwying (and selling) is inti- 
mately connected with the famine. 
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allusion to something in the history of the time, hitherto 
unknown, presses for consideration. 

Now the Papyri put us in a position where we can 
do justice to this possibility. They inform us of a mark 
which was commonly used in imperial times,’ which 


(1) Is connected with the Roman Emperor, 

(2) Contains his name (possibly also his effigy) and the 
year of his reign, 

(8) Was necessary upon documents relating to buying, 
selling, etc., and 

(4) Was technically known as ydpaypa. 


1. On Papyri of the 1st and 2nd centuries A.D. are often 
found “traces, now more distinct, now very faint, of a red 
seal, which, at first sight, resembles a red maculation; but 
the regular, for the most part concentric, arrangement of the 
spots shows that they are really traces of written charac- 
ters”’.? But in addition to those seal-impressions on papyrus, 
which will be discussed presently in greater detail, there 
has also been preserved a circular stamp-plate of soft lime- 
stone having a diameter of 5°5 centimetres and a thick- 
ness of 2°8 centimetres. On the face of the stamp are 
vestiges of the red pigment. The plate is now in the Museum 
at Berlin, and a fac-simile was issued by F. Krebs in con- 
nection with BU. 183. We are enabled, by the kind 
permission of the authorities of the Imperial Museum, to 
give here a reproduction of the fac-simile. 

The legend, in uncial characters, reversed of course, is 
arranged in a circle, and runs as follows :— 


L re’ Kaicapos, 
4.e., in the 35th year® of Caesar (= 5-6 A.D.). 


1 Whether the use of this imperial xdpayua is found elsewhere is 
unknown to the author. But he is of opinion that it is not; otherwise it 
would be inconceivable that Mommsen, who finds in John 1316f. an allusion 
to the imperial money (Rémische Geschichte, y.4, Berlin, 1894, p. 522), 
should not have lighted upon the author’s conjecture. Wessely also, in his 
issue of PHR., treats the matter as something new. 

2 Wessely in ref. to PHR, xi., p. 11. 

3 Lis the common abbreviation for Zrous. 
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In the middle, surrounded by the circle of these 
letters, there are also the letters yp, which we do not 
understand. Krebs resolves them thus: yp(adefov); in that 
case the seal must also have contained the names of the 
authorities. 


IMPERIAL SEAL oF Augustus. Brrrmn Museum. 


It was with such plates that the imperial seals! which 
have been more or less distinctly preserved on some Papyrus 
documents, were impressed. The following instances have 
become known to us :— 

(a) PER. 1. (Fayyfim, 83-84 A.D.), a bill of sale, has 
endorsed on it the remains of two red seals of which the 
words [Avr ]oxp[dropos] and Aop[ttvavod], besides other traces 
of writing, can still be recognised. 

(0) BU. 183 (Fayyim, 26th April, 85 4.D.), a document 
about the arrangement of the property and inheritance of 
a married couple, has an endorsement of three almost wholly 
obliterated lines by the same hand that wrote the text of 
the document, and two impressions of a seal in red ink; 
diameter 7°8 centimetres, length of the letters 0°7 centimetre. 
The characters (uncial) in a circular line, are as follows :— 


L & Avroxpatopos Kaicapos Aopiutvavod XeBactod Teppavixod. 


1 Wo have found only imperial seals in the Papyri. 
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(c) PER. xi. (Fayytim, 108 A.p.), an agreement regarding 
the sharing of two parts of a house, is a specially finely 
preserved copy which Wessely has issued in fac-simile.t “On 
the back is the red stamp, circular, and having a diameter of 
9-7 centimetres; close to the outer edge there is a circular 
line, then, inside this, a circle formed by the letters (each 1 
centimetre in length) :— 

L .8' Aitoxparopos Kaicapos Népova Tparavod. 


“Within this, again, is a smaller circle, which consists 
of the letters (beginning under the L) :— 


SeBactod Teppavixod Aaxcxod, 


and, lastly, in the middle, the bust of the emperor, looking to 
the right. 
“Under the seal there is written in black ink :— 


pap” ceo” (Mdpav ceonyuciwpar).” 


(d) PER. clxx. (Fayyim, reign of Trajan), a bill of sale, 
bears on the back the red seal, of which about a third is pre- 
served, and of which there can still be read, in the outer 
circle :— 

[Adrloxpdtopos Kaicapos N[épova Tpacavod], 


in the inner :— 
[SeBac]rod Teppavexod. 


2. All these imperial seals, including that of Augustus, 
have this in common, viz., that they contain the name of the 
emperor; one may assume with certainty, from the analogy 
of those that are preserved in their completeness, that those 
which are mutilated also originally contained the year of 
his reign. One seal has also the effigy of the emperor: how 
far this may be the case, or may be conjectured, in regard to 
the others cannot be made out from the reproductions which 


1 The author applied, March 15, 1897, to the directors of the Imperial 
and Royal Printing Establishment at Vienna with the request to lend him the 
cast of this fac-simile for his book. The directors, to their great regret, could 
not grant this request, ‘‘as the editors of the work Corpus Papyrorwm 
Raimeri are unable, on principle, to give their consent to it”. [Reply of 22nd 
March.] 
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have been issued. At all events, the seal of Augustus 
bears no effigy. 


3. As to the purpose of the seal there can hardly be any 
doubt. Wessely' thinks indeed that one might “take it 
to be a credential that the material written upon was pro- 
duced in the imperial manufactory; or to be the credential 
of an autograph document”. But, in our opinion, the 
former alternative cannot be entertained. The seal in 
PHR. xi., for instance, is much too large for the factory-mark 
of the Papyrus; so considerable a space of the valuable 
material would surely not have been from the first rendered 
unfit for use by stamping. And there is yet another reason. 
So far as the date of the preserved seals can still be made 
out, it corresponds to the year of the particular document. 
Now, if the seal be a factory-mark, this would be a remark- 
able coincidence. It is rather intended to be the guarantee of 
an autograph document. It is affixed to a contract by the 
competent authorities, making the document legally valid. 
This hypothesis is confirmed by the under-mentioned copy 
of a similar document: on it there is no seal, but the legend 
is faithfully copied on the margin. The seal, then, belongs 
to the document as such, not to the papyrus. 

Looking now at the stamped documents with respect to 
their contents, we find that in five instances (including the 
under-mentioned copy) there are three bills of sale or pur- 
chase. ‘The other two documents are in contents closely 
allied to these. Wessely? has already called special atten- 
tion to this in regard to the deed of partition; but BU. 183 
also relates to a similar matter.’ 


4. We are indebted to a fortunate coincidence for the 
knowledge of the official name of this imperial seal. PER. 


1Tn connection with PHR. xi., p. 37. 

2 In connection with PHR, xi., p. 34. 

We are of opinion that, by a more exact examination of the frag- 
ments of bills of sale and similar documents of the 1st and 2nd centuries, 
so far as their originals are extant, we might discover traces of a seal in 
other instances. 
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iv. is the copy of a bill of sale from the Fayytm, belonging 
to the 12th year of the Emperor Claudius (52-53 a.p.). It 
consists of three parts, viz., the actual substance of the agree- 
ment, the procuratorial signature, and the attestation by the 
ypadetov, an authority whom Wessely describes as the 
‘“‘oraphische Registeramt”’. Hach of these three parts is 
prefaced by a note stating it to be a copy, thus: dvtiypadov 
olxovouias! line1, avtiypadoy vroypaphs lines; finally, on 
the left margin, running vertically, advtiypapov yapayparos. 
Wessely translates ‘“‘ copy of the signature,” but the “ signa- 
ture,” or rather the necessary stamping, of the original has 
been effected precisely by means of the imperial seal. This 
is supported by the wording as copied :— 


L. [c]8’ TiBepiov Kravdiov Kaicapos SeBactot Teppavixod 


Abtoxpartopos. 


This is exactly the legend whose form is made known to 
us by such of the original seals as have been preserved. The 
term ydpaypa suits it excellently. In the lines which follow 
we must needs recognise the manuscript note of the ypadeiov, 
placed below the seal, such as we find in PHR. xi., and most 
likely in BU. 183 also. He adds the day of the month? 
pnvos Kascapei(ov) 16’, and the designation of the attesting 
authority, dvay(éypamrat) dua tov év “Hpaxdela ypadetov. 


To sum up: ydpayua is the name of the imperial seal, 
giving the year and the name of the reigning emperor 
(possibly also his effigy), and found on bills of sale and 
similar documents of the Ist and 2nd centuries. 

It is not asserting too much to say that in this ascer- 
tained fact we have something to proceed upon. If the beast 
be correctly interpreted as referring to a Roman emperor, 
which the author does not doubt in the least, then, from 


1 olxovoula = document is often found in the Papyri. 


2The supposition that the day of the month also belonged to the 
seal is in itself improbable, as, in that case, the plate must have been altered 
daily ; it is further opposed by the fact that the preserved seals only give the 
year. 
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what we now know of the emperor's ydpayua, we can very 
well understand the ydpayya of the beast. The ydpayya of 
the Apocalypse is not, of course, wholly identical with its 
contemporary prototype. The seer acted with a free hand; 
he has it that the mark is impressed on forehead or hand, 
and he gives the nwmber a new meaning. It is in this point 
that ancient (apocalyptic ?) tradition may possibly have 
made its influence felt. But it has only modified; the 
characteristic, not to say charagmatic, features of the proto- 
type can be recognised without difficulty. 


vetpoypadov. 

The technical signification bond, certificate of debt, authen- 
ticated in reference to Col. 2 by Clavis* and Thayer in 
Plutarch and Artemidorus only, is very common in the 
Papyri. Many of the original yevpoypada, indeed, have been 
preserved; some of these are scored through and thus 
cancelled (e.g. BU. 179, 272, PER. ccxxix). The following 
passages from Fayyim Papyri may be cited for the word: 
PER. i. 29 (88-84 A.D.), xill.s (110-111 a.D.), BU. 505. 16.18 (115 
A.D.), 6912 (120 A.D.), 2724.16 (188-139 A.D.), 3003.12 (148 
A.D.), 80117 (157 A.D.), 179 (reign of Antoninus Pius), PHR. 
ix. 6.9 (Hermopolis, 271 A.D.). 


xopifopat. 

As in I Cor. 71°, a technical expression for divorce 
also in the Fayyfm Papyri2 In the marriage-contracts there 
are usually stated conditions for the possibility of separation ; 
these are introduced by the formula éay &é [of yapodvres] 
xopitovra am’ addjrov; thus BU, 2516 (81 A.D., restoration 
certain), 2527 (98 A.D.), PER. xxiv.2 (136 A.D.), xxvii.16 (190 
ALD.) 

1 Hiven if all the imperial seals were as large as that of Trajan in PHR, 
xi., which, with its diameter of 9°7 centimetres, could find sufficient room 
only on the brows of thinkers and the hands of the proletariat, yet our hypo- 
thesis would lose nothing in probability; surely we do not wish to control 
the seer with the centimetre rod. But there was manifestly no prescribed 
standard diameter for the seal; cf. that on BU, 183, or even the original 
stamp of Augustus; a seal of its size could quite well have found room on 
forehead or hand. 

2 Hxamples are also to be found in other places, 
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5. PHRASES AND HORMULAE, 


fal / / 
ék TOV TETTapwV avéuon. 


One might imagine the formula (UXX Zech. 11°, Mark 
1327, Matt. 24%") to be a mere imitation of the corresponding 
Hebrew one. But it occurs also in PER. cxv.6 (Fayyim, 
Qnd cent, A.D.) [ryetto]ves é« Tecodpwv avéwor; notwithstand- 
ing the mutilation of the document, there can be no doubt 
that the fowr cardinal points are meant. 

akiws Tod Oeod. 

In 1 Thess. 2'2 we have epitrateiv a€iws tod Oeod, in 
Col. 1 wepuratnca, akiws Tod Kupiov eis Tacav apecKetar, 
in 8 John® mporéuwas akiws tod Oeod (cf. possibly Wisdom 
3° «al ebpev attovs akiovs éavtod [= Ged] and Matt. 10*7*), 
The formula was a very popular one in Pergamus (and doubt- 
less also in other localities). In Perg. 24878. (142-141 B.c.), 
Athenaios, a priest of Dionysus and Sabazius, is extolled as 
ou[v]reTedeKoTos Ta tepa.... evoeBas [p]éy Kal akiws Tod 
Geod;1 in Perg. 521 (after 186 A.D.), tepacapévny akias rijs 
Oeod Kal Ths twatpisos, of a priestess of Athena, and in Perg. 
48539. (beginning of Ist cent. A.D.), an dpytBovKoros is 
honoured dua 76 evoeBas Kal a€iws Tod Kabnyepovos Atovicov 
mpolatac0ar Tov Oeiwy wvornpiov. In Perg. 52278. (8rd cent. 
A.D.) two priestesses of Athena are similarly commemorated 
as (epacapevOv...... evddEws Kat émipavas Kata TO akiowa 
Kal TO péyeOos Tis Geod. The Inscription of Sestos (Wiener 
Studien, 1., p. 33 ff, ca. 120 B.c.) has, in line s7, Aaumrpav rouncd- 
pevos THY UTroboynY Kali akiav TOV Oedv Kal Tod Sipou. 

éupéva (ev) maot Tots yeypappévors. 

LXX Deut. 27% énixatdpatos tas avOpwros bs odK 
épupéver év raat ToIs NOyous TOD vopov TovTov is quoted “freely” 
by Paul in Gal. 8" thus: émicatdpatos tras bs obK éupéver év 
Taaw Tos yeypappéevors ev TH BiBrAL@ Tod vopmov. Certainly 
an immaterial alteration, such as any one may unconsciously 
make in a quotation from memory. We should not need to 


1 Cf., if the restoration be correct, Perg. 223 (ca. 156 B.c.) dvaor[pedo- 
uévny Karl@s] cal eboeBas kad a[tiws rijs Peds], Said of Bito, a priestess of Athena, 
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trouble any further about it, were it not that the Papyri 
indicate how Paul may have come to make this particu- 
lar insignificant change. In the deed of partition PER. 
Xl.23¢. (Fayyim, 108 A.D.) we read évpuevérwoar [oi] opuoro- 
YODVTES .....-, év Tos Exovoiws @podoyn|[pévolrs] Kal Scecpn- 
pévots. Here we have a legal formula familiar in the official 
style of such documents, which occurs earlier in a similar 
form in the Turin Papyrus 8 (2nd cent. A.D.): éupévew 8é 
audortépous év Tois mpos éavTods Svmporoynpévoss.: The 
formula varies as to its verb, but preserves the constancy of 
its form—intelligible in the case of a legal expression—by 
the fact that éupévev, with or without év, is followed by the 
dative of a participle, mostly in the plural. It so runs in 
PER. coxxiv.s:. (Fayyim, 5-6 A.D.) évpévery ev maat tots 
yeyelvnuévors Kata Thy ypadiy ths ouor(oytas?) hv ouvyé- 
ypappat cot. Note here the addition of a new word, maou. 
And, finally, let us read BU. 6006 (Fayyim, 2nd-8rd cent. 
A.D.) évpévm tract tals mpoyeypapér[a les * [év]roXats, a form 
of which the biblical quotation of Paul, with its distinctive 
variation, is undoubtedly reminiscent. In these circum- 
stances, the Apostle may be supposed to have continued the 
biblical éupéver év maou rots . . . by a participle, unconsciously 
adopting the cadence of the legal formula. We are un- 
aware whether this form of expression is to be found 
elsewhere, or outside Egypt; its unquestionably formulaic 
character speaks for its having belonged—albeit in mani- 
fold variation—to the more widely known material of the 
language. Moreover, the use of a legal form of expression 
is particularly easy to understand in the case of Paul.® 


Kalas yéyparrrat, etc. 


The authorities given on p. 113 f. for the legal character 
of the formula of quotation xa0as (kabdmep) yéyparras can 
still be largely added tot In JMAe. 7614 (Rhodes, 3rd cent. 


1 As the author has not the Turin Papyri by him, he quotes according 
to Corp. Papp. Raineri, i. 1, p. 12. 

2 duoroyla = contract. 3 See p. 107 f. 

4 Tt was remarked on p, 114, note 3, that the formula is also found with- 
out this technical meaning. As examples of this we have the dvayéyparra, 
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B.C.) we have xa0a xat év Tols vopows yéypamtat. In the 
decree Perg. 25135 (2nd cent. B.c.), with reference to a pas- 
sage immediately preceding, there occur the words xafarep 
yéypamrat; similarly, in the documents BU. 2529 (Fayyam 
98 A.D.) Kaba yéyparra, and PER. cliv.1u (Fayyim, 180 a.D.) 
cables y[éyp]amta. There may also be added xafdre mporyé- 
yparra, BU. 189 (Fayyim, 7 AD.), and PER. iv.irt_ 
(Fayyim, 52-53 A.D.); xaos troyéyparrat, relating to an 
oracle quoted later, in the Inscription of Sidyma No. 53 
Dbut? (post-Hadrianic) ; xa0a dvayéyparras in an Inscrip- 
tion from Cos? (date ?) 

Other formulae of quotation used by the New Testament 
writers are vouched for by the legal language: xara Ta 
mpoyeypappéeva PER. iv. 2 (Fayytim, 52-53 aD.) of. cata 
TO yeypappévov 2 Cor. 4%; [xara rily ypadyy, with re- 
ference to a contract, PER. ccxxiv.e (Fayytim, 5-6 4.D.), 
and xaTa ypaddas, with reference to the laws, BU. 13610 (135 
A.D.), of. Kata Tas ypadbds 1 Cor. 15°*, and Kara thy ypadnv 
James 28, 


/ 
TO YVHoLOV. 


2 Cor. 88 76 ris buetépas aydrns yunovov: ef. Inscription 
of Sestos (Wiener Studien, 1., p. 33 ff., ca. 120 B.c.), line, apo 


Ne vA N x \ td / Noes la 
mrelatou Oéuevos TO pos THY TaTpiOa yvHoLoV Kal éxTEVés. 


dénow, Senoers Trovodpmas. 


dénow trotoduat (Phil. 14 of supplication) is used quite 
generally for request in BU. 18017 (Fayyaim, 172 a.D.) dvcaiav 
S€[no]w mrovovmevos; on the other hand, denoers mrovodpuar, as 
in Luke 5,1 Tim. 2}, of supplication, also in Pap. Par. 69 


of Josephus (references in Hans Driiner, Untersuchungen iber Josephus, 
Thesis, Marburg, 1896, pp. 54 note 1, and 85), Arrian (cf. Wilcken, Philologus, 
liii. [1894], p. 117 f.), and most likely of other authors as well. Iam indebted to 
a kind communication of Dr. Hans Driiner for the information that Josephus 
frequently employs dvayéyparra: for O.'T. references also, while he certainly 
uses yéyparra very seldom for these; yéypamra: in c. Ap. ii. 18 refers to a 
non-biblical quotation. 

1 Benndorf and Niemann, Reisen in Lykien und Karien, i., Vienna, 
1894, p. 77; for the date see p. 75. 


2 Hermes xvi. (1881), p. 172, note; cited by Frankel, p. 16. 
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i.u (Hlephantiné, 232 a.d.) é0a omovdd[s te Kal Se}joess 
Toino aevos.) 


deEvav idm. 


In Perg. 268 C (98 B.c.) the Pergamenians offer them- 
selves as peace-makers in the quarrel between the cities of 
Sardis and Ephesus: they send a mediator (line 10+): [rov 
mapaka|\écovta dSodvar t[a]s yetpas nuiv ei[s cvAXUCLW].2 On 
this Frankel observes, p. 201: “‘‘ to give the hands towards 
an agreement (to be brought about by us)’. I have not 
found any other example of this use (corresponding to the 
German) of the phrase dodvaz tas yetpas.” We have here a 
case where the elucidation of the Inscriptions can be to some 
extent assisted by the sacred text; the expression give the 
hand or hands* is very common in the Greek Bible—though 
in the form def:dv (or deEvas) Suddvas: 1 Macc. 658, 11° ®, 
13°, 2 Macc. 11%, 124, 1377, Gal. 2° (SeEsds CSwxayv . 
Kowwvtas ; of. deEvav (or deEtas) NapBavev 1 Macc. 11°, 13%, 
2 Macc. 12", 144 Then exegetes have also adduced clas- 
sical analogies; most exhaustively Joannes Dougteus, 
Analecta sacra, 2nd ed., Amsterdam, 1694, Part ii., p. 123. 
Clavis*, p. 88, cites only Xen. Anadb. 1, 6, 6; 2, 5,3; Joseph. 
Antt. 18, 19 [should be 9], 3. 


> A , 
els TO Ounvenés. 


Apart from the Epistle to the Hebrews, authenticated in 
Appian, B. civ. 1, 4; found in IMAe. 78616 (Rhodes, imperial 
period): reretpnuévos és ro Sseverxés**, also in Apollodorus 
of Damascus, 42. 


» \ \ fo 
€00s, KATA TO 00s. 


The word is used in the Fayyim Papyri almost entirely 
for law, ritus, in the narrower sense, as often in Luke and 


1 The citation is made from the issue of this Papyrus (from Notices et 
extratts, xviii. 2, pp. 890-399) by Wilcken in Philologus, liii, (1894), p. 82. 

2 The restorations are certain. 

3 With this we must not confound éxdiddva riv xeipa, BU. 405. 
(Fayyfim, 848 a.p.) where xelp means manuscript, document. 

4 See also Grimm on 2 Mace. 4%, HApAT’ iv. (1857), p. 93. 
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Acts. Note especially the formula cata 70 é00s (Luke 1%, 
2): BU. 25017 (reign of Hadrian) cafapos cata 70 éos, 
1315 (Qnd-3rd cent. A.D.) and 9615 (2nd half of 3rd cent. A.D.) 
kata Ta ‘Pwpaiwv &0n,' 347 1.17, i.1s (171 A.D.) and 8212 (185 
A.D.) meputunOhvas Kata To eos (of. Acts 157 wepetunOjre 7h 
0c. Mwicéws). 
érolwos exw. 

Manifold authorities for the phrase in connection with 
2 Cor. 12'*,1 Pet. 45, Acts 21; it is found also in the Fayyim 
documents of the reign of Marcus Aurelius, BU. 2402 and 
80[= 446]i7. The construction can be made out in the 
latter passage only; as in all the New Testament passages it 
is followed by the infinitive. 


Tov Geod OéXovTos, etc. 


Similar pagan formulae have long since been referred 
to in connection with the New Testament passages. The 
Fayyam Papyri reveal how widespread its use must have 
been, even in the lower strata of society. With tod Geod 
GérXovTos in Acts 1871 is connected tar OclO]v OeXovTwv BU. 
493i3 (2nd cent. A.D., a soldier’s letter to his father) ; 
61542 (2nd cent. A.D., private letter) émiyvodca étt Oedv 
bedovTwv SierwOns, used in reference to the past; similarly in 
lineait.; further, Oedv dé Bovropévoy 248 112, (2nd cent. A.D., 
private letter), 24913 (Qnd cent. A.D., private letter), With 
éay 0 KUptos érutpérn 1 Cor. 16", édvmep émitpérn 0 Beds 
Heb. 6°, compare Oedv éritperrér[t]ov 451 101. (1st-2nd cent. 
A.D., private letter), also tis TUyns émitpeTovons 248154. (Qnd 
cent. A.D., private letter). Allied to Ka@as [6 Oeds] 70éAncev 
1 Cor. 1218, 15% is &s 6 Ocds HOcXev in BU. 271 (Qnd-3rd 
cent. A.D., private letter). It is a specially significant fact 
that it is precisely in private letters that we find the 
specified examples of the use of these formulae, 


€k TOD pécov aipa. 
Thayer, p. 402, cites Plut. De Curios. 9, Is. 57, 2 in con- 
nection with Col.2™. The phrase is used in BU. 388 ii. 23 


1 This formula often occurs in the PER. also, 
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(Fayyum, 2nd-3rd cent. A.D.) like e medio tollo in the proper 
sense. 
GTO TOU VOD. 

This formula, employed in 2 Cor. 51%, as also often by 
Luke (Gospel, and Acts 18°), is very common in the Fayyim 
legal documents. We find it in the following combinations : 
amo Tod viv éml Tov dtavta ypovoy PER. iv.9.17 (52-58 A.D.), 
xi.¢ (108 A.D.), BU. 35019 (reign of Trajan), 193 uu. 1 (186 
A.D.); ard ToD viv eis Tov del ypdvov 2825 (after 175 A.D.) ; 
[acr]o tov viv érl Tov del Kat Gmravta [ypovor] 4569 (348 A.D.); 
also standing by itself, did rod viv 15314 (152 A.D.) and 139 
(289 A.D.). 

A corresponding form, péxyp[e] tod] viv (cf. dpe Tod viv 
Rom. 8”, Phil. 1°), is found in BU. 2569 (Fayyfim, reign of 
Antoninus Pius). 

Kat dvap. 

The references for this phrase, as found in Matt. 1”, 
9121.19.22, 9719 cannot be supplemented by Perg. 357 * (Roman 
times) [klar évap or IMAe. 97941. (Carpathus, 3rd cent. 
A.D.) Kata dvap; in these cases the phrase does not mean in 


a dream, but in consequence of a dream, like cat’ dverpov in Perg. 
327 (late Roman’). 


TapalTLos ayabov. 


In the letter of Lysias to the Jews, 2 Macc. 11”, it is 
said Kal eis TO AouToV Tepdcomar Tapaitios vpiv ayabav 
yevéeoOar. Similarly in Ep. Arist. p. 672 (Schm.) we have 
@s ay peyarov aya0av wapaitvot yeyovores. The formula is 
often found in the Inscriptions. In reference to Perg. 
946 541. (decree of the city of Elaia in honour of Attalus iii., 
ca. 150 B.C.) [ale tevos [a]yal@]od mrapait[slov yiverOat avtov, 
Frankel, p. 159, observes: ‘‘The phrase was received as a 
formula into the official Greek of the Romans: so a quaes- 
tor’s letter to the Letaeans, 118 B.c., in Dittenberger, 
Sylloge 247, 441.; two letters, from Caesar and Octavian, 


1 Of. Frankel, p. 55. 
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to the Mitylenians, Sitzwngsber. d. Berl. Akad. 1889, pp. 960, 
965. Elsewhere also, e.g. in Dittenberger, 252, 2; 280, 
93°”, TMAe. 10321 (Carpathus, 2nd cent. B.C.) mapattuos 
yeyovet Tas cwTnp[éJas should also be compared. 

Tapéyomat euavTov. 

Clavis*, p. 840, finds examples of this reflexive phrase 
(Tit. 27) only in Xen. Cyr. 8, 1, 39; Thayer, p. 488, adds 
Joseph. c. Ap. 2,15, 4. It occurs also in JMAe. 10326 (Car- 
pathus, 2nd cent. B.C.) avéyxAntov avtov tapéoynta, and 
Lebas, Asie 4096 (Mylasa, Ist cent. B.c.), ypyowwov éavTov 
Taperynrat. 

TaplaTnpu Guciav. 

In reference to Rom. 12! B. Weiss? rejects the sacri- 
ficial meaning of to present, lay down (the sacrifice wpon the 
altar), for wapsordavat, as the word ‘‘most probably occurs in 
Greek in this sense ’—here follow the references—“ but it is 
certainly not . . . in any way a standing technical term in 
the O. T.”’; it is to be taken as to place at one’s disposal. 
The present writer has two objections to this view. For one 
thing he cannot see wherein the two interpretations differ ; 
even if the latter be preferred, it yet embraces, in this very 
combination wapiotadvar Ovciav, the meaning of the former. 
And, again, he cannot understand how a form of expression 
used by the Apostle Paul can be set up as something to be 
contrasted with Greek. 

The references given by Weiss for the usage of the word 
in Greek can be supplemented by Perg. 24617.43 (decree of the 
city of Hlaia in honour of Attalus IIL, ca. 150 B.c.) tapacra- 
Oeions Ovoias, 256 14. 21 (imperial period) rapacrabjvas [O]vciav 
aut, or [ad’ o]é [av . . mapiotH ri Ovoifaly. 

peTa Traons TpoOvupias. 

With Acts 17" oftwes édé€avto tov Noyov peta Taons 
mpoOupias cf. Perg. 13201. (oath of allegiance of the mercen- 

1 This passage is quoted from Frankel, p. 186, who also refers to the 


active mapacxdyta xphomoy éavtdy tr marpid:, CIG. 2771 i. 10 (Aphrodisias), and 
would restore Perg. 25315 in a similar way. 


2 Meyer, iv. ® (1891), p. 512. 
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aries cf King Eumenes I, soon after 263 a.p.) [map]éEopuau 5é 
Kat thy [a]\rAnv xpelav edvdas Kat ampodalc]i[c]rws [pe]ra 
maons TpoOuplilas eis Svvapiy elvar THY éunv. The idiom will, 
without doubt, be found elsewhere. 


éK suppovov. 

As in 1 Cor. 7°, the formula occurs in the following 
Fayytim documents: BU. 446 [= 80]1s (reign of Marcus 
Aurelius) «la]@as> é« cuvpoévov brnyopevoav, PER. cxci.9 (2nd 
cent. A.D.) [x]a@as eEvudodvov® tmnyopevcav, and cxcvii.s 
(2nd cent. A.D.) Kadas* éEvpgpovov* mf......... ] irnyfo- 
pevoar]. 

ovy 0 TUXMV. 

For extraordinary, asin 3 Macc. 3’, Acts 19", 282, the 
phrase occurs also in BU. 36 [ef. 436]o (Fayyim, 2nd-3rd 
cent. A.D.) UBpuw ov Thy TUyodcay cuveTeAXécayTo and in an 
earlier Inscription from Ptolemais in Egypt, of the time of 
Kuergetes, Bulletin de correspondance hellénique, xxi. (1897), p. 
190. 

ol év UTEpoyy OVTES. 

Hitherto noted in 1 Tim. 2? only; of. 2 Macc. 3™ avdpos 
év brepoyn Keopévov. Already in Perg. 252” (early Roman 
period, after 133 B.c.), we find tay év brepoyh dvTwr, pro- 
bably used generally of persons of consequence. 


piravdpos Kal PliNOTEKVOS. 


In regard to Tit. 24 ras véas purdvdpous eivat, pidotéxvous, 
v. Soden! observes, ‘‘both expressions here only,” and also 
in the last edition of Meyer (xi.® [1894], p. 382) they are 
described as “‘ dar. Aey.,” although both are already given in 
the Clavis as occurring elsewhere. More important than the 
correction of this error, however, is the ascertained fact that 
the two words must have been current in this very combina- 
tion, Already in Clavis* we find cited for it Plut. Mor., p. 
769 C. To this may be added an epitaph from Pergamus, 
Perg. 604 (about the time of Hadrian), which, on account 
of its simple beauty, is given here in full :— 


? 


1 HO. iii, 1 (1891), p. 209. 
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*Tovrv0s Baooos 
’Oraxiria IIb 
Th yAuKuTaty 
[y]uvacki, prravdp[o] 
Kal PidoTeKv@, 
cuvBiocacn 
GpéuTrT oS 
ern NV. 

An Inscription of the imperial period, from Paros, OIG. 
23841, similarly extols a wife as piravdpov cab diromracda. 
We need no evidence to prove that precisely a combination 
of this kind could readily become popular. 


TO avTo ppoveiv. 

This formula and others of similar formation which are 
current in the writings of the Apostle Paul have been found 
in Herodotus and other writers.2 The epitaph IMAe. 149 
(Rhodes, 2nd cent. B.c.), in which it is said of a married 
couple, ravTa Néyovtes TadTa ppovodyvTes HAPopEev Tay apéTpn- 
tov odov eis Aidav, permits of the supposition that it was 
familiarly used in popular speech. 


6. RARER WoRrpDSs, MEANINGS AND CONSTRUCTIONS. 
adoXos. 


In reference to 1 Pet. 2% ws dptiyévynta Bpédn To 
AoylKov Adorov ydra ériToOncare, H. Kiihl® observes that the 
second attribute ddodos is not meant to apply to the meta- 
phorical ydéXa, but only to the word of God as symbolised by 
it. But BU. 29013 (Fayyim, 150 a.p.) makes it probable 
that this adjective could quite well be applied to milk; the 
word is there used, alongside of xaOapos, of unadulterated 
wheat. Thus the word need not have been chosen as merely 
relating to the meaning of the metaphor, nor, again, as 
merely referring to mdavta doAov in verse}. 


1 Citation from Frankel, p. 134. 
* Cf. A. H. Franke on Phil. 2? (Meyer, ix.® [1886], p, 84). 
> Meyer, xii. ® (1897), p. 186. 
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ApeTAVONTOS. 


According to Clavis*, p. 21, found only in Lucian, Abdic. 
11; Thayer, p. 82, adds Philo, De Praem. et Poen. § 8 (M. p. 
410). In PER. ccxvi.s (Fayyim, Ist-2nd cent. a.p.), the 
word is used, passively, of a sale (xupiav cal BeBaiav kal 
adpeTavontor). 


aTOKplpa. 


For this manifestly very rare word in 2 Cor. 1°, Clavis 8, 
p. 48, gives only the reference Joseph. Antt. 14, 10, 6; 
Thayer, p. 63, supplements this by Polyb. Ezcpt. Vat. 12, 
26°, 1; in both passages an official decision is meant. The 
word occurs in the same sense in the Inscription (particularly 
worthy of consideration by reason of its proximity in time 
to the Pauline passage) JMAe. 24 (Rhodes, 51 A.D.), in which 
Ta evKTaloTata atroxpiuara certainly relates to favourable 
decisions of the Emperor Claudius. 


apKETOS. 
Outside the N. T. only authenticated hitherto in Chry- 
sippus (in Athen. 38, 79, p. 113 0); is also found in the 


Fayyim Papyri BU. 531 i.e (2nd cent. A.D.) and 335 
(2nd-3rd cent. A.D.). 


aomdfopat. 
With the meaning pay one’s respects (Acts 25 8, Joseph. 


Antt. 1, 19, 5; 6, 11, 1), also in the Fayyim Papyri BU. 347 
i. 3, 1.2 (171 A.D.) and 248 12 (2nd cent. A.D.). 


Baorabo. 


Of the special meaning! furtim sepono in John 12° the 
Fayytim Papyri yield a number of fresh examples: BU. 361 
iil. 10 (end of 2nd cent. A.D.), 4610 (193 A.D.), 157s (2nd-3rd 
cent. A.D.). The last two documents contain speeches of 
the public prosecutor in regard to cases of theft. 


1The more general meaning also is found in BU, 888 ii. a (Fayydm, 
Qnd-8rd cent. A.D.). 
17 
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Boafouat. 

Without entering into the controversy over Matt. 11” 
and Luke 161%, the author wishes only to establish the 
following facts. Cremer®, p. 215, thinks that it may be 
considered as ‘‘ demonstrable” that the word in Matthew 
must be taken as a passive: ‘““As a deponent it would give 
no sense whatever, since BialecOar cannot stand without an 
object or a substitute therefor, like mpoow, evaw, and does not 
so stand! . . .; it represents no independent idea such as do 
violence, come forward violently. At least this passage would 
afford, so far as can be seen, the sole example of such a 
meaning.’ But in opposition to this we may refer to the 
epigraphic regulations of Xanthus the Lycian for the 
sanctuary of Men Tyrannos founded by him, CIA. i. 74,? 
cf. 73 (found near Sunium, not earlier than the imperial 
period), where Pvdfowae is without doubt reflexive and abso- 
lute. After the ceremonial purifications are stated, the per- 
formance of which is the condition of entrance into the 
temple, it is further said that no one may sacrifice in the 
temple dve[v] tov xabevdpucapévov™ To cepov (meaning most 
likely, without permission from the founder of the temple); éav Sé 
tis Bidontat, the regulation continues, ampdadextos® % Ovcia 
mapa Tod Oeod, but if any one comes forward violently, or enters 
by force, his offering is not pleasing to the god. But for such 
as, on the contrary, have rightly performed all that is pre- 
scribed, the founder wishes, further on, kcal eveiNatos 4 
yévou[t]o 6 Beds Tots Ocpatrevovow amr TH Wuyn. This anti- 
thesis is decisive for the sense of Buaonras. 


Ovetia. 


Authenticated only in Philo; Thayer (p. 148) adds to 
this the Graecus Venetus of Gen. 411, 45°. The word (Acts 
24 7, 28%) occurs also in BU. 1807 (Fayytim, 172 a.p.) and 
Perg. 525 18 (after 217 A.D.). 


1 Italics from Cremer. 

2 — Dittenberger, Sylloge, No. 879. See, in reference to radap{(w, p. 216. 

3 Cf. its antithesis, edrpdadexros, also said of a sacrifice, Rom. 15! and 
1 Pet. 25, like ducta dexrh Phil. 418 and LXX. 

4 An additional reference for this word; cf. p. 122, 
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Soxipsos. 


A word belonging to the Greek Bible which the Papyri 
are bringing again to life, after the exegetes had well-nigh 
strangled it. With reference to the passages James 1? 70 
Soxiptov twav THs TioTews KaTepyaterat Urropovny, and 1 Pet. 
1” ta 76 Soxipov buoy Ths tictews ToduTL“OTEpoY ypuatov 
Tov aTroNAvpévou Ova Trupos 5é Soxipatopévov ebpeOh eis emavov 
kab ddo€av Kal tiphy év aroxart ee Inood Xpictod, it is com- 
monly stated that 7d doxiwsov is equal to Td Soxtpetov, means 
of testing. This hypothesis is linguistically possible; the 
author certainly knows no reason why, in such case, the 
word is always accented Soxiyov and not doxiuiov. But on 
material grounds there are grave objections to the hypothesis. 
Even the thorough-going defence of it in connection with 
the Petrine passage by EH. Kiihl? still leaves the present 
writer with the feeling that, so taken, the Apostle’s thought 
is unnatural and indistinct, not to say unintelligible. And 
this also gives us the reason why most exegetes search for 
another meaning of the word, one which will in some degree 
suit the context; thus, e.g., Clavis®, p. 106, decides for 
exploratio in James 1%, and for verification in 1 Pet. 17, two 
meanings which the word never has anywhere else, and all 
but certainly cannot have. But the whole difficulty of the 
case was primarily brought about by the exegetes themselves, 
nearly all of whom misunderstood the word. Only Schott 
and Hofmann have fallen on the right view in their surmise 
(see Kuhl, p. 88) that doxiywsov is the neuter of an adjective.? 
On this Kuhl observes, with a reference to Winer’, p. 220, 
that this interpretation is rendered void by the fact that 
Soxiov is not an adjective, but a genuine substantive, while 
Winer says ‘‘there is no adjective doxiwios”. True, there 
is no doxtulos —that is, in the lexica; nor would Schott 
and Hofmann be able to find it. This want, however, is 
supplied by the Fayytim Papyrus documents of the Archduke 


1 Meyer, xii.® (1897), p. 87 ff. 

2Tholuck also, in Beitrdge zur Spracherkldérung des Neuen Testaments, 
Halle, 1882, p. 45, makes this conjecture, with a reference to Wahl; but he 
has no example at his disposal. 
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Rainer’s collection. In the pawn-ticket PHR. xii.6t (93 a.D.) 
there are mentioned gold buckles of the weight of 74 minae of 
good gold (xpvaod Soxipiov); the marriage contract xxiv. 5 (136 
A.D.) enumerates ornaments in the bride’s dowry to the 
value of 18 quarters of good gold (ypucod Soxipetov “) ; a frag- 
ment of the same contract, xxvi., reads in linee [ypvo]iou 
[Sox]euiov, and in lines [yp]lulc]od [S]oxi[uletov  ; similarly 
the fragments of marriage contracts xxi.4 (reign of 
Antoninus Pius) [ypvotov] Soxeswetou*, xxil.s5 (reign of 
Antoninus Pius) [ypv]otov So[xiuiov], and xxi.12 (230 A.D.) 
[xpucod] Soxiuiov. There can be no doubt about the meaning 
of this Soxipos, and, in addition, we have the advantage of 
possessing a Papyrus which gives information on the matter. 
The marriage contract, PHR. xxiv., is also preserved in a 
copy, and this copy, PER. xxv., lines, reads ypuciov Soxipou 
instead of the ypucod Soxipetov of the original. Now this 
Soxiwov can hardly be a clerical error, but rather an easy 
variant, as immaterial for the sense as ypvoiou for ypucod : 
Soxiuvos has the meaning of doxiuos proved, acknowledged, 
which was used, precisely of metals, in the sense of valid, 
standard, genuine (e.g., LXX Gen. 23° dpyupiou Soxipou, 
similarly 1] Chron. 29‘, 2 Chron. 9" ypuci Soxip; par- 
ticulars in Cremer ®, p. 335 f.). 

Hence, then, the adjective Soxipsos, proved, genuine, must 
be recognised, and may be adopted without misgiving in both 
the New Testament passages.! 10 doxipsov buav Ths mictews 
is the exceedingly common classical construction of the sub- 
stantival neuter of an adjective with genitive (often of an 
abstract noun) following, which we find in the New Testa- 
ment, especially in Paul. An almost identical example is 


1It is very highly probable that the Greek writer Oecumenius still 
understood it as an adjective in these passages; he interprets doxtwoy 7d 
Kexpiuévoy Aéyet, Td SedoKywacpéevoy, Td Kabapdy (Tischendorf in reference to James 
1%), The substitution, in some minuscules, of dékimos for Soxtusos, in both the 
New Testament passages (as in the Papyrus document PHR. xxv. 4), likewise 
supports the view that late Greek copyists understood the word. The forma- 
tion of the word is plain: Soxiuios comes from déximos, as éAevdépios from 
éAebOepos, and Kabdpios from Kabapés. 


* Cf. most recently Blass, Gramm., p. 151f. [Eng. Trans., p. 155.] 
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2 Cor. 8° 70 ris duetépas aydrns yvnovov.! We would 
render whatever is genuine in your faith in both passages. 
Luther’s translation of the passage in James, viz., ever Glaube, 
so er rechtschaffen ist (your faith, so it be upright), must be pro- 
nounced altogether correct. And thus, too, all ambiguity 
disappears from the passage in Peter: so that what is genwine 
im your faith may be found more precious than gold—which, in spite 
of its pertshableness, is yet proved genwine by fire—unto praise 
and glory and honour at the revelation of Jesus Christ. We 
would here avoid entering more particularly into the 
exegetical controversy: the proposed explanation must be 
its own justification. 

But the tale of the ill-treatment of this word is not even 
yet fully told. The exegetes have disowned it also in the 
LXX ; it was suppressed by dint of taking two instances of 
the traditional Soxipsrov as identical. According to Clavis®, 
p. 106, Soxtuov = Soxipetov LXX Prov. 27% and Ps. 11 
[Hebr. 12]’ with the meaning of crucible ; according to Kihl, 
it signifies here as always means of testing. Now it is certain 
that, in Prov. 277! Soxtusov apyupie Kal ypuvc@ mvpwots, we 
must take Soxcuiov (or Soxiucov ?) as a substantive; it does 
not, indeed, mean crucible, though that is the meaning of the 
original—just as little as wépwovs means furnace, the original 
notwithstanding. The fact is rather that in the translation 
the sense of the original has been changed. As it stands the 
sentence can only be understood thus: fire is the test for silver 
and gold; only so does one catch the point of the apodosis. 
The case is quite different with Ps. 11 [12]? ra royea Kupiov 
oyia ayva apytpiov memupwpévov Soximuov TH yh Kexabapt- - 
opévov értaraciws. The sense of the original of Soxipuiov 7H 
yh is a matter of much controversy. To doxcpeov corresponds 


inby (crucible 2? workshop ?) of which the etymology is ob- 
scure, and 7H yf is a rendering of yond, the grammatical 


relations of which are likewise uncertain. The solution of 
these difficulties is of no further consequence to our ques- 
tion; in any case the sense has been again altered by the 


1 See p. 250, swb 7d ywhotor. 
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translators, for the Greek word can mean neither crucible nor 
workshop. We must therefore deal with the Greek sentence 
as we best can. If, with Kuhl, we take doxcuov as a sub- 
stantive equivalent to means of testing (which Soxupiov [or 
doxuptov 2] can quite well mean), then the sentence runs: 
The words of the Lord are pure words, silver purified by fire, a 
seven times refined means-of-testing for the earth (or for the 
land ?). Such would, indeed, be the most obvious render- 
ing,| but what is gained thereby? We get a tolerable 
meaning only by taking Soxiusov adjectivally: the words of 
the Lord are pure words, genwine silver, purified by fire, seven 
times refined, for the land. Godly men cease, untruth and 
deceit are found on every side, a generation speaking great 
things has arisen: but Jahweh promises succour to the 
wretched, and, amidst the prevailing unfaithfulness, His 
words are the pure, tried defence of the land. Taken some- 
what in this way, the sentence fits into the course of thought 
in the Greek psalm. 

Finally, the texts of the LXX yield still further testi- 
mony to the existence of this adjective. In 1 Chron. 294, 
B*? gives the reading dpyvupiou doxipiov instead of apyupiou 
Soxiuov. The same confusion of ddximos and doxiptos, which 
we have already seen in the Papyri and the New Testament 
MSS., is shown in Zech. 11%: instead of Soxcpov, py **"* Q* 
(Marchalianus, 6th cent. AD., Egypt) have Soxipov, Q"* 


Soxipetov. 


2 f 2 la 
EXTEVELA, EKTEVOWS. 


The ethical sense endwrance (2 Macc. 14%, 8 Macc. 64, 
Judith 4°, Cic. ad Attic. 10,17, 1, Acts 26") is also found in 
IM Ae. 1032 10 (Carpathus, 2nd cent. B.c.) tav wacav éxréveray 
Kai Kkaxovabiav mapexopevos. In lines of the same Inscrip- 
tion éxrevas is used in a corresponding sense. 


1 + yf could also be connected with the verb as an instrumental dative: 
but that would make the sentence more enigmatic than ever. We do not 
understand the suggestion of Cremer’, p. 840, at the end of the article 
Soximoy. 
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écOnous. 


But few references for this word are given in connection 
with Acts 1, Luke 244A, etc.; cf. BU. 16 Ri (Fayyim, 
159-160 A.D.) ype[pw)évou epeats ec Ojcect.) 


te 
KakoTdaGera OY KakoTrabia. 


For this word in James 5”, usually written caxordea, 
Clavis®, p. 222, gives only the meaning vexatio, calamitas, 
aerumna, and Beyschlag? expressly rejects the meaning veaa- 
tionum wpatientia. Cremer*®, p. 749, likewise enters the 
passage under affliction, pains, misfortune, but this must be 
an error, as he again records it three lines below under 
the other meaning, bearing of affliction. The context sup- 
ports this interpretation (though we cannot think it 
impossible that James might have said: Take an example 
from the prophets in affliction and patience). From the re- 
ferences given in Clavis we might judge that this sense of 
the word could not be authenticated. But the passages 
quoted by Cremer, 4 Macc. 9% and Plut. Num. 3, 5, may be 
supplemented by references from the Inscriptions. In [MAe. 
103210 (Carpathus, 2nd cent. B.C.) tay tmacay éxtéverav Kal 
KaxoTraliay Trapexopuevos, this meaning may be inferred from 
the co-ordination of the word with éxréveca; similarly Perg. 
252 16+. (early Roman period, therefore after 133 B.c.) tév Te 
éxxopi[ Sav] éripercia Kat Kaxotabia Svei[mev ta Séovta 
maloav érictpopiy éroncar[o]*’. Frankel, indeed (p. 184), 
translates the word here by pains, but the context permits 
us to infer that not pains, in the passive sense of suffering, is 
intended here, but the active taking pains. In support of 
this ‘‘ weakening of the concept,” Frankel further quotes 
the Inscription in honour of the gymnasiarch Menas of 
Sestos (Dittenberger, Sylloge 247), lines4 and 2. W. Jerusa- 
lem® observes, in connection with this passage from the 


1 Corrected reading in the Supplement, p. 395. 

2 Meyer, xv.° (1888), p. 222. 

3 Wiener Studien, i. (1879), p. 47.—Cf. also A. Wilhelm, GGA., 1898, p. 227: . 
“The kaxoradla, with which the travelling of embassies, particularly over sea, 
is usually associated, is prominently mentioned in numberless psephismata ”’, 
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Inscription of Sestos (ca. 120 B.c.), that ‘‘of course’’ the 
word at first meant suffering of misfortune, but that, in the 
Inscription, it has the more general meaning of exertion, 
endurance, which meaning, he says, is also met with in con- 
temporary Inscriptions, and is much more frequent in 
Polybius than the common one. 

The objection may be made that these are in reality 
two different words with different meanings. But even 
granting that xaxoraia is of different formation from 
xcaxoTaGeva,' there still remains the question whether the 
traditional xaxotrafeias may not be an itacistic variation of 
xkaxotravias. The present writer would, with Westcott and 
Hort, decide for this alternative, and read xaxoma@ias (so 
B* and P). 

KaTaKpya. 

This rare word is authenticated (apart from Rom. 5138, 
81) only in Dion. Hal. 6, 61. All the less should the follow- 
ing passages be disregarded. In the deed of sale, PHR. 1. 
(Fayyim, 83-84 «.D.), lineise, it is said of a piece of land 
that it is transferred to the purchaser xafapa amd taytos 
operknpwatos amo pev Snuooiwy TéeAcouaTwv (16) TavT@V Kar 
[érépwv ef]Sdv Kal apraBiov? Kal vavBiov Kal apiOuntiKdv Kat 
ériBorhs Kons Kal KaTaKpidtov TavTwY Kal TavTds eldous, 
similarly linesit. Kafapa ald] Snuoclwy Tereoudtov Kai 
éri[yplapav racév Kal apraBior Kal vavBiov Kal aprOuntiKod 
(s2) [kal émiB]orjs x[dyns Kal xataxpipatlov tavtTwv Kal 
mavTos eloous. Corresponding to this we have, in the deed of 
sale PER. clxxxvili. ut. (Fayytim, 105-106 a.p.), xaBapa amo 
pev Snpoctoy Tedecuatwy mdavTav Kal érvypapav Tacev (15) 
eee értBorhjs Kd[ulns Kab [kata]x[peludrav mdvtev Kat 
m[lavt]os eiSovs. Itis obvious that in these passages xataxpi- 
para is used technically : some kind of burdens upon a piece 
of land must be meant. Wessely translates the first passage 
thus: free of all debts, free of all arrears of public assessments of 
all kinds, of artabae-taxes, naubia-taxes, and taxes for the taking 


1 Further particulars in Winer-Schmiedel, § 5, 18 ¢ (p. 44f.), 
? Also in BU. 2331 to be thus read, not dpraBiwr [. . .]. 
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of evidence (? Evidenzhaltungssteuern), of the additional pay- 
ments of the village-communities—in short, of all payments of 
every kind ; in lines: of the same Papyrus he again renders 
[kataxpimdt|ov by taxes. We doubt the accuracy of these 
renderings, though ourselves unable to interpret the word 
with certainty. We, nevertheless, conjecture that it 
signifies a burden ensuing from a judicial pronouncement 
—a servitude. One may perhaps render legal burden. We 
are of opinion that the meaning poena condemnationem 
sequens, which was accepted by earlier lexicographers, but 
which is now no longer taken into consideration by Clavis* 
and Cremer*’—a meaning in accordance with the above- 
mentioned usage—is particularly suitable in Rom. 8?; ¢f. 
Hesychius: cataxpipua> KaTaKpiow, KaTAOLKN. 


apTupodpat. 

This word, especially the participle, is common in the 
Acts of the Apostles and other early Christian writings, as a 
designation of honour, viz., to be well reported of ; similarly in 
IMAe. 83215 (Rhodes, pre-Christian?) paptupndévta Kal ote- 
pavovévra, said of a priest of Athena; 214 (Rhodes, 51 A.D.) 
cal paptupnlévtay Tav avdp@v, without doubt in the same 
sense. We find this attribute of honour also in Palmyra: in 
Waddington, 2606 a (second half of 8rd cent. A.D.), it is said 
of a caravan-conductor paptupnbévta bd THY apyeuTopev.) 
Here we have the construction with to as in Acts 10”, 
162, 22". So in an Inscription from Naples, IGrSI. 758 
ot. (second half of Ist cent. A.D.), weyaptupnuévov bf’ uav 
Sud Te THY TOV TPOTTOV Koo pMLOTHTA. 


\ / 
feta Kal. 


With the late pleonastic «ai after werd in Phil 4%? 
Blass rightly compares ody xat in Clem. 1 Cor. 6514. In 
the Papyri we have found pera «ai only in BU. 4126. (4th 


1 Quotation from Mommsen, Rimische Geschichte, y.*, Berlin, 1894, 
p. 429. 

2 See p. 64, note 2. 

3 Gr. des Neutest. Griechisch, p. 257. [Hng. Trans., p. 263.] 
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cent. A.D.); odv «ai is more frequent, eg., in the Fayyim 
Papyri BU. 17919 (reign of Antoninus Pius),’ 51517 (193 
A.D.), 862 vi.1o (215 A.D.). 

ore@viov.? 

Neither Clavis? nor Thayer gives any authority earlier 
than Polybius (+ 122 B.c.) for the meaning pay; it is only 
when, guided by their reference, we consult Sturz, De Dial. 
Mac., p. 187, that we find that, according to Phrynichus, 
the comedian Menander (Tt 290 B.c.) had already used the 
word in this sense. Soon afterwards, in the agreement (pre- 
served in an Inscription) of King Eumenes I. with his 
mercenaries, we find it used several times, Perg. 137. 13. 14 
(soon after 263 B.c.)—always in the singular. Note in line 
the combination dpoéviov NawBavew as in 2 Cor. 11%. The 
singular is used in the Papyri for army pay, BU. 69s 
(Fayyim, 120 4.p.); for wages of the vdpopvraxes in 621 12 
(Fayytim, 2nd cent. A.D.) ; for wages of the watchmen of the 
vineyards in 14 v. 2 (Fayyfim, 255 a.p.); the plural of the 
wages of another workman 14 v.7; the word is similarly 
used in the passage ili.27, but it is abbreviated, so that one 
does not know whether it is singular or plural. 


TAapEats. 


Cremer ®, p. 467, in reference to the meaning remission 
(important in respect of Rom. 3”), observes that the word is 
so used only in Dion. Hal., Antt. Rom. 7, 37, where it means 
remission of punishment. It probably occurs in BU. 62421 
(Fayyim, reign of Diocletian) in the sense of remission of a 
debt (cf. line 19 fepas uty dpéder dpudrF[s]**) ; but it can only be 
a temporary remission that is here spoken of. The diction 
being concise and full of technical terms, the meaning is not 
quite clear to us. 


TAT POTAPAOOTOS. 


The few hitherto-known authorities for the word (in 
1 Pet. 17%) are to be expanded by Perg. 248 49 (185-184 B.0.): 


1 Improved reading in Supplement, p. 357. 2 Above, p. 148, 
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Attalus writes in a letter to the council and people of Per- 
gamus that his mother Stratonike has brought tov Ala tov 
SaBaliov matporrapdadotov! to Pergamus. 


opapaysduvos. 
Apart from Rey. 4%, Clavis® gives no references at all. 
Thayer adds Lucian. In PHR. xxvii.s (Fayytim, 190 A.D.) 
the word is used to describe a woman’s garment: emerald-green. 


THPNTLS. 
As in Acts 43, 538, imprisonment, ward, also in BU. 388 
i.7 (Fayytm, 2nd-3rd cent. A.D.) éxéAevoey Sudpaydov Kal 
Evxaipov eis thy tHpnow TwapadoOjvas. 


TOTS. 

With Acts 1% XaBeiv tov rorov ths Staxovias TavTns Kal 
atootoAns Wendt? compares Sirach 12”. In the latter 
passage it is one’s place in life, generally, that is spoken of. 
A more significant example—referring as it does to a place 
within a definitely closed circle—is the technical use of the 
word in a dedication of the Pergamenian association, con- 
sisting of thirty-five or thirty-three members, of the durve@dol 
Oeod SeBactod Kat Oeds “Pouns: Perg. 874 Bais. (reign of 
Hadrian) rots 5é av[almavopévors eis AiBavov mpoyphoe. oO 
apyov (Snvdpia) te, & amor etat Tapa Tod eis TOV TéTrOV 
avrod eiawovtos® Frankel, p. 266, translates: ‘“‘ The officer 
(the Eukosmos) shall advance, for incense for those deceased, 
15 denarii, which he shall withhold from the one who enters 
the association in place of the departed ”’. 

With rdzos as sitting-place Luke 147, cf. Perg. 618 
(date ?), where toos probably means seat in a theatre ; 
Frankel, p. 383, names the following as indubitable instances 
of this usage: CIG. 2421 = Lebas, ii. 2154 (Naxos); Lebas, 
1724 e (Myrina), with a reference to Bohn-Schuchhardt, 
Altertiimer von Aegae, p. 54, No. 7. 

! Stratonike came originally from Cappadocia. 

2 Meyer, iii. 6/7 (1888), p. 52. 

3 Friinkel, p. 267, remarks on this that elovéva: els roy rdémov is used like 


elorévan els dpxhy (¢.g. Speech against Neaira, 72, Plutarch’s Praec. Ger. Reip, 
818 D). *Apx7f is similarly used in Jude®; cf. LXX Gen. 407. 


AN EPIGRAPHIC MEMORIAL OF THE 


| SEPTUAGINT. - 


oo « ef dpaye WnAadyoeay airov Kat evporeve 


AN EPIGRAPHIC MEMORIAL OF THE SEPTUAGINT. 


The Alexandrian translation of the Old Testament passed 
from the sphere of Jewish learning after Hellenistic Judaism 
had ceased to exist. Later on, the very existence of a Greek 
translation was completely forgotten.1_ It is therefore all 
the more interesting to follow the traces which reveal any 
direct or indirect effects which the Septuagint had upon the 
common people—their thoughts and their illusions. 

The materials for a knowledge of the popular religious 
and ethical ideas of the Jews and Christians in the imperial 
period are more meagre than those which yield us the 
thoughts of the cultured and learned. But those materials, 
scanty though they be, have not as yet been fully worked. 
Scholars are usually more interested in the theologians of 
Tiberias, Alexandria, Antioch and Rome, than in such 
people as found their edification in the ‘‘ Apocryphal” 
Legends, Gospels and Acts. But surely it is erroneous to 
suppose that we have a satisfactory knowledge of the history 
of religion when we have gained but a notion of the origin 
and development of dogma. The history of religion is 
the history of the religious feeling (Religiositdét) not that of 
theology, and as truly as religion is older than theology,— 
as truly as religion has existed in every age outside of 
theology and in opposition to dogma, so imperious must 
grow the demand that we shall assign a place in the gallery 
of history to the monuments of popular piety. These are 


10f. L. Dukes, Literaturhistorische Mittheilungen iber die dltesten 
hebriischen Eaegeten, Grammatiker wu. Leaxikographen (Kwald & Dukes, 
Beitrdge, ii.), Stuttgart, 1844, p. 53; Schiirer, ii., p. 700 ff. [Eng. Trans., ii., 
iii., p. 168 f.]; J. Hamburger, Real-Hncyclopidie fiir Bibel und Talmud, ii., 
Leipzig, 1883, p. 1284. 
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necessarily few. For while theology, and the religion of 
theologians, have always been capable of asserting them- 
selves, the religion of the people at large has not been 
concerned to raise memorials of itself. Thus it is not to be 
wondered at that the copious literature of theology should, 
so far as appearance goes, stifle the insignificant remains of 
the people’s spontaneous expression of their religion,\—not 
to speak of the fact that much that was of value in the latter 
was intentionally destroyed. That which was extra-theo- 
logical and extra-ecclesiastical was looked upon by the official 
theology as a priori questionable. Why, even at the present 
day, most of those productions of ancient popular religion 
come to us bearing the same stigma: we are accustomed 
to think of them as Apocryphal, Heretical, Gnostic, and as 
such to ignore them. 

But those ideas, further, which we commonly designate 
as Superstition? seem to the author to deserve a place in the 
history of popular religion. The ordinary members of the 
community, townsman and peasant, soldier and slave, went 
on living a religious life of their own,? unaffected by the 
theological tendencies around them. We may very well 
doubt, indeed, whether that which moved their hearts was 
religion in the same sense as Prophecy or the Gospel, but 
their faith had received from the illustrious past the religious 
temper, at least, of ingenuous and unquestioning childhood. 
Their faith was not the faith of Isaiah or of the Son of Man; 
still, their “superstition ’’ was not wholly forsaken of God. 
A devout soul will not be provoked by their follies, for 
throughout all their ‘ heathenish’’ myth-forming and the 
natural hedonism of their religion there throbbed a yearning 
anticipation of the Divine. 

The superstitions of the imperial period do not permit 

1 A similar relation subsists in kind between the materials of literary 
speech and of popular speech. 

?J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, ii.8, Gottingen, 1854, p. 1060, says 


“Superstition formed in some ways a religion for the homes of the lower 
classes throughout”’. 


° Cf. F. Piper, Mythologie der christlichen Kunst, Erste Abth., Weimar, 
1847, p. ix. £ 
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of being divided into the three classes: Heathen, Jewish, 
Christian. There is frequently no such clear distinction 
between the faith of the Heathen and the Jew and that of 
the Christian. Superstition is syncretic in character: this 
fact has been anew confirmed by the extensive recently- 
discovered remains of the Literature of Magic. And yet it 
is possible, with more or less precision, to assign certain 
fragments of these to one of the three departments named. 


The literary memorial which is to be discussed below 
has been influenced in the most marked degree by the ideas 
of Greek Judaism, or, what is practically the same, of the 
Alexandrian Old Testament. After a few remarks about 
the circumstances of its discovery, the text itself is given. 


The tablet of lead upon which the Inscription is scratched 
comes from the large Necropolis of ancient Adrumetum, the 
capital of the region of Byzacium in the Roman province 
of Africa. The town lies on the coast to the south-east of 
Carthage. In connection with the French excavations which 
have been successfully carried on there for some time, the 
rolled-up tablet was incidentally found by a workman in the 


1 The author here follows the information which G. Maspero, the first 
editor of the Inscription, gave in the Collections du Musée Alaowi, premiére 
série, 8¢ livraison, Paris, 1890, p. 100 ff. A phototypic fac-simile of the tablet 
forms the frontispiece of BisntstTupIEN. Only after the original issue of the 
present work did the author learn of the sketch by Josef Zingerle in Philologus, 
liii. (1894), p. 344, which reproduces the text from Revue archéologique, wii t. xxi. 
(1898), p. 897 ff. (Reprint from Collections du Musée Alaout, i., p. 100 ff.) The 
text has been discussed also by A. Hilgenfeld, Berl. Philol. Wochenschrift, xvi. 
(1896), p. 647 ff.; R. Wiinsch, CIA. Appendia (1897), xvii. f.; and L. Blau, Das 
altjiidische Zauberwesen (1898), p. 96 ff. The tablet has been noticed (with obser- 
vations by A. Dieterich) by F'. Hiller von Gaertringen in the Sitzwngsberichte 
der Berliner Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1898, p. 586. Cf. also Schiirer, ?iii., 
p. 298f, Individual textual conjectures and exegetic proposals are found in 
the various critiques of the BrsrxstupreN. The author hopes subsequently 
to take special advantage of the new exegetic material afforded by Hilgenfeld 
and Blau in particular. In the following he has corrected his former reading 
Aopitiavay (line °) to Aopiriavhy, and (line j5) tva airiy to wv’ abrhy. Hilgen- 
feld’s assertion (p. 648) that Aouiriav}y should be read throughout is erroneous, 
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June of 1890 ;! he noticed it only when a prong of his mattock 
had pierced the roll. This damaged the tablet in three places.” 
There were also other three holes in the lead—probably 
caused by a nail with which the roll had been perforated. 
The tablet is thus damaged in six places, but the few letters 
which are in each case destroyed permit, with one exception, 
of being easily supplied. 


We read the text thus? :— 


‘Opkifa oe, Satmoviov mvedpa TO évOade Ketpe D OVO0- 
p , OAL mn é (mevov, TO OVO 
pate TO ayip Awl 


AB[aw]0 tov Oedv trod ABpaav Kal tov Iaw tov Tov 


Iaxov, law 


Line 2, Iarov: M. corr. *I(c)drov. 


1TIn 1889 a tabula devotionis had been discovered in the Necropolis of 
Adrumetum, and it was discussed by M. Bréal and G. Maspero in the fifth 
instalment of the Collections (1890) just cited; it, too, contains a love-spell, 
but is, apart from a few Divine names, free from biblical ideas and phrases. 
A third tablet of Adrumetum, the publication of which was prospectively 
announced on the cover of the eighth instalment, has not yet been issued. 
Professor Maspero of Paris, Member of the Institute of France, had the great 
kindness to inform the author (16th April, 1894) that the contents of this 
tablet and similar unpublished pieces were likewise non-Jewish. In OIL. 
viii., Swppl. i. (1891), swb Nos. 12504-12511, there have recently been brought 
together some tabule execrationum discovered in Carthage, of which the 
last affords some parallels to our tablet: see below.—Cf. now the copious 
material collected by R. Wiinsch in the CIA. Appendix continens de- 
fixionum tabellas in Attica regione repertas, Berlin, 1897; also M. Siebourg, 
Hin gnostisches Goldamulet aus Gellep, in Bonner Jahrbiicher, Heft 103 (1898), 
p. 123 ff. 


2 We imagine that these are the three holes upon the right margin 
of the tablet. 


3 We have indicated the divergent readings of Maspero by M. The 
numerous errors in accentuation which his text contains are not noted here. 
Restorations are bracketed [], additions (). We have left unaccented the 
Divine names and the other transcriptions, not knowing how these were 
accented by the writer of the tablet and the author of his original text. To 
furnish them with the “traditional” accents given in the editions of the 
Greek Bible, so far as the names in question occur there, serves no purpose, 
to say nothing of the fact that these ‘‘ traditional ” accents themselves cannot 


be scientifically authenticated, Cf. Winer-Schmiedel, § 6,8 6 (p.75£.). [Hng. 
Trans., p. 59.] 
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Aol? ABlaw@ Ocdv tov Iopaya: axovcov Tod dvopatos 
évTipov 


4&5 Kai [foB]epod Kai peyddou kal adiredOe pos tov O(v)p- 


6 


10 


15 


20 


xX ry 4 > MN \ » SEN \ \ 
Bavop, dv érex(e)v OvpBava, Kali a&ov avtov tpos THY 
Aomitiavnv, wv érexev K[av]dida, épdvra pawvopevov 
ayputrvo[vv]- 
> \ an / b fol wy b) 4 \ 4 > lol 
Ta émi TH piria avtThis Kal ériOupia Kal dSedpevor avTis 
2 lal 
émraven ety 
els THY oikiay avTOD cvmBLo[v] yevécOar. ‘Opkiftw ce Tov 
péyav Oeov 
TOV ai@vioy Kal érral@viov Kal TavTOKpaTopa TOV UTEp- 
dv@ Tov 
ig / n ¢€ / x te \ > \ 
vrepdva Oeav. ‘Opxifo [ce] Tov KTicavTa Tov ovpavov 
Kal tHyv Oa- 
Naccav. “Opkivm oe tov Siaywpicavta Tovs evoePeis. 
‘Opxiftm ce 
\ / \ Cus > aA + 9 a \ 
Tov dtacTncavTa THY paBdov év TH Pardon, ayayelv Kal 
fevEar 
[ro]v OvpBavor, dv érexev OipBava, mpos Thy Aopitvavar, 
Hv érexev 
[Kav ]si8a, épdvta Bacavifopevov ayputvovvta émi TH 
érlOupia av- 
n \ ” ivf > \ bi ? /, > \ een 
THs Kab épatt, wa avtTiv cvuRiov amayn els THY oiKiay 
éavtov. ‘Opki- 
A V4 \ ¢ / \ ~ ¢ , 
&@ oe Tov ToLjcavTa THY Huiovoy pH Texev. “OpKivo ce 
TOV Stopicay- 
Ta T0 [bas] amd TOV TKOTOUS. “OpKifw ce Tov cvvTpiBovTa 
Tas TéTpas. 
Opkiftl[m oje Tov amro(p)pyjEavta Ta don. “Opkife oe rov 
ouvaTpépovTa TV 
yhv eli t]av Oeperiov adths. “Opifw ce 76 dyov dvowa 
0 ov A€éyeTau* ev 
ia > 4 Sian N \ Mg / > nr 
to [...]o [d]voudow avTo Kai ot daimoves eEeyepPadow 
éxOau Bot Kal mepi- 
foPlou yer ]opevor, ayayeiv kal CevEar cipPBiov Tov Odp- 
Bavov, ov érexev 


¢ 


Line 8 and line 39, lopaya: M. cor. lopana. 
Line 4, line 5 had to be commenced after peyddou. 
Line 20, r4[...]o: M +6 (&5vr)q. 
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/ Spar 
OtipBava, rpos THY Aopitiavay, hv érexev Kav0iba, ¢pavta 
Kal Seoue- 
an rn la 
vov avtiis, ndn Taxv. ‘Opxifo ce Tov pwothpa kai actpa 
> > lal / 
év ovpav@ Troun- 
SN fol vA v4 / lal 
cavta Sia hoviis mpootaylujatos wote hawew mTacw 
avO patra. 
a > 
25 ‘Opkitw ce Tov cuvecicar[ tla Tacav tiv oiKovpévyny Kat 
Ta Opn 
a I 
extpaynrtlovra Kat exBpd[flovra Tov trovodvta éxTpopov 
\ an 
Hy Ly }h- 
v \ / tu \ fa ‘O 
v dtrac(av Kal) kawvifovta Tavtas Tovs KaToLKOUYTas. Op- 
Kif@ oe TOV TroLn- 
a b) > fal sy 3 a \ / 
cavta onucia év ovpave xfal] él ys Kal Oardoons, 
ayayev Kal CedEas 
\ 
ovpB.ov tov OvpBavor, bv é[rlexev OvpBava, mpos tHv 
Aopitiavay, iv 
80 érexev Kavoida, épdvta avtis Kal ayputvotvtTa émi TH 
ériOupia av- 
a 8 fs 2p SX) * > lal DN o bs 6: 
Ths Sedpevoyv avtis Kal épwravta avTnv, tva émavénOn 
els THY olKiav 
> nr / / € iA \ \\ Ni / 
[a]dtobd ctpBwos yevouévy. “Opnifa oe Tov Gedy Tov péyav 
TOV al@- 
\ ve & a bY \ fe > 
[viJov kal mavToKpatopa, dv doBeitrar dpn Kal varras Kal 
dArnv [7 ]|nv oi- 
/ Sie € / B) / N oe Nj \ 
kolv]uelv]nv, 80 dv 0 Aéwv aAdinow TO apTrayua Kal Ta 
épn Tpéwer 
35 Kall 4) yA) Kar 7 Oddacoa, Exactos idddreTaL dv exer 
goBos Tov Kupiov 
> I > / 4 : > 
aliwviov] a@avarov tavteportov picotovnpov émicta- 
pevou Ta 
[yevouev]a ayaba Kai Kaka Kal Kata Oddaccay Kal To- 
TAamovs Kal Ta dn 
kali thv y]qv, Aw? ABawO tov Ocdv tod ABpaay Kal 
tov [I]aw tov Tod Iaxov, 
Talw] Aw ABaw8 Ocov tod Icpaya: déov CebEov tov 
OvpBavor, ov 
Line 27, ra before caivtCovra had fallen out by hemigraphy. 
Line 33, tv: M. o. 
Line 35, éxaoros (in place of the exaorey of the original) iddAActa.: M. 
(dv) Exacros (€)iddAAcTaL. 
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40 


45 


érexev OvpBa(va), mpos tiv Aoustravdy, hv érexev Kav- 
dida, épavra 

pailvlopevov Bacawfopuevov emi th didia kal Sore Kal 
érvOupia 


Tis Aopitiavijs, iy erexev Kavdida, Sedov adtods yayo 


Kal 
Epwtt cupBiobvtas bo TO THs Cons adTav ypdv@* Totn- 
cov av- 
TOV Ss OobAOV abTH Epwvta UTroTEeTay Dévat, undewlav Grrr V] 
yuvatca pnte trapQévov ériOvpodvta, wovnyv && THY Ao- 
putial var], 
tw érexev Kavdida, ciu[slov éyew oro 7[6] ths [Sais 
avTav xypove]; 
non dn TAaXY TAYD. 
Line 44, #aarfy]: M. uhre. 


Keeping up the formal peculiarities of the text, we may, 


perhaps, translate it as follows :— 


‘“‘T adjure thee, demonic spirit, who dost rest here, 
with the sacred names Aoth Abaoth, by the God of 
Abraan and the Jao of Jaku, the Jao Aoth Abaoth, 
the God of Israma: hearken to the glorious and fearful 


4&5 and great name, and hasten to Urbanus, whom Urbana 


10 


15 


bore, and bring him to Domitiana, whom Candida bore, 
so that he, loving, frantic, sleepless with love of her 
and desire, may beg her to return to his house and 
become his wife. I adjure thee by the great God, the 
eternal and more than eternal and almighty, who is 
exalted above the exalted Gods. I adjure thee by Him 
who created the heaven and the sea. I adjure thee by 
him who separates the devout ones. I adjure thee by 
him who divided his staff in the sea *’, that thou bring 
Urbanus, whom Urbana bore, and unite him with Domit- 
iana, whom Candida bore, so that he, loving, tormented, 
sleepless with desire of her and with love, may take her 
home to his house as his wife. I adjure thee by him 
who caused the mule not to bear. I adjure thee by 
him who divided the light from the darkness. I adjure 
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Or 


40 


45 
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thee by him who crusheth the rocks. I adjure thee by 
him who parted the mountains. I adjure thee by him 
who holdeth the earth upon her foundations. I adjure 
thee by the sacred Name which is not uttered; in the 
[—-—] I will mention it and the demons will be startled, 
terrified and full of horror, that thou bring Urbanus, 
whom Urbana bore, and unite him as husband with 
Domitiana, whom Candida bore, and that he loving 
may beseech her; at once! quick! I adjure thee by 
him who set a lamp and stars in the heavens by the 
command of his voice so that they might lighten all 
men. I adjure thee by him who shook the whole world, 
and causeth the mountains to fall and rise, who causeth 
the whole earth to quake, and all her inhabitants to 
return. J adjure thee by him who made signs in the 
heaven and upon the earth and upon the sea, that thou 
bring Urbanus, whom Urbana bore, and unite him as 
husband with Domitiana, whom Candida bore, so 
that he, loving her, and sleepless with desire of her, 
beg her and beseech her to return to his house as his 
wife. I adjure thee by the great God, the eternal and 
almighty, whom the mountains fear and the valleys in 
all the world, through whom the lion parts with the 
spoil, and the mountains tremble and the earth and the 
sea, (through whom) every one becomes wise who is 
possessed with the fear of the Lord, the eternal, the 
immortal, the all-seeing, who hateth evil, who knoweth 
what good and what evil happeneth in the sea and the 
rivers and the mountains and the earth, Aoth Abaoth; 
by the God of Abraan and the Jao of Jaku, the 
Jao Aoth Abaoth, the God of Israma, bring and unite 
Urbanus, whom Urbana bore, with Domitiana, whom 
Candida bore,—loving, frantic, tormented with love and 
affection and desire for Domitiana, whom Candida bore; 
unite them in marriage and as spouses in love for the 
whole time of their life. So make it that he, loving, 
shall obey her like a slave, and desire no other wife or 
maiden, but have Domitiana alone, whom Candida 
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bore, as his spouse for the whole time of their life, 
at once, at once! quick, quick!” 


EXPLANATION. 


The tablet, as is shown not only by its place of origin 
(the Necropolis of Adrumetum belongs to the second and 
third centuries, a.D.; the part in which the tablet ‘was 
found is fixed in the third), but also by the character of the 
lettering, is to be assigned to the third century,! that is— 
to determine it by a date in the history of the Greek Bible— 
about the time of Origen. 

Maspero includes it among the Imprecation-tablets 
(Devotions- oder Defixionstafeln) not infrequently found in 
ancient tombs.? A leaden tablet, rolled up like a letter, 
was placed in the tomb with the dead, in order, as it were, 
to let it reach the residence of the deities of the underworld ; 
to their vengeance was delivered the enemy whose destruction 
was desired.? This tablet, however, contains no execrations 
against an enemy, but is a love-spell* dressed in the form of 
an energetic adjuration of a demon, by means of which a 
certain Domitiana desires to make sure of the possession of 
her Urbanus. The technical details of the spell have no 
direct significance for our subject; we are interested only in 
the formule by which the demon is adjured. It is upon 
these, therefore, that the greatest stress will be laid in the 
following detailed explanation. 

_ We may at once take for granted that these formule 
were not composed by Domitiana herself. She copied them, 
or had them copied, from one of the many current books of 
Magic, and in doing so had her own name and that of the 


1 Maspero, p. 101. 

2 Cf. upon these A. Dieterich most recently, Fleckeisen’s Jahrbb. Suppl. 
xvi., p. 788 ff. ; as regards the literature cf. also CLL. viii., Suppl. i., p. 1288, 
and specially Wiimsch, CIA, Appendix (1897). 

3 Cf. M. Bréal, in the fifth instalment of the already-cited Collections 
(1890), p. 58. 

4 On this species of Magic cf. the instructive citations of H. Kuhnert, 
Feuerzauber, Rhein. Museum fiir Philologie, N. F’., vol. xlix. (1894), p. 87 ff. 
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person loved inserted at the respective places. To conclude 
from the biblical nature of the formule she used, that she 
must have been a Jewess, or even a Christian,! would be a 
precarious inference; it seems to the author more probable that 
she and Urbanus, to judge from their names perhaps slaves or 
emancipated 2 persons, were ‘‘heathens”’.? Quite ingenuously 
the love-sick girl applied the spell, which her adviser asserted 
to be of use in love-troubles—just because it so stood, black on 
white, in the ‘‘ Books”. On this assumption the historical 
value of the formule is increased, for the formule thus em- 
ployed in the third century must have been extracted by the 
writer of the book in question at a certainly much earlier 
date* from the Alexandrian Old Testament. In the Magic 
books now in Paris, Leiden and London, which were in the 
main composed before the third century, we find quite a 
multitude of similar adjurations compiled from biblical 
materials, and the task of subjecting these to a critical sur- 
vey is well worth while.’ It would thus, for the reasons 
indicated, be a mistake, as the author thinks, to add this 
tablet to the proofs of the presence of Jews westwards of 


1 Maspero, p. 107 f. 2 Tbid., p. 107. 


3 This is directly supported by the fact that several of the best-known 
Bible names in the tablet are corrupt; they have been incorrectly copied. 
Cf. the Explanation, 

4 Cf. p. 823. 

°C. Wessely, On the spread of Jewish-Christian religious ideas among 
the Egyptians, in The Expositor, third series, vol. iv. (London, 1886), No. 
xxi. (incorrectly xiii. on the part), pp. 194-204. Further in A. Dieterich, 
Abraxas, p. 136 ff.; Blau, p. 112 ff.; Schiirer, iii., p. 298 ff. A small col- 
lection of Hellenistic-Jewish invocations of God, which might be made 
on the basis of the Magic Papyri and Inscriptions, would be, in consideration 
of the relatively early period of their composition, certainly not without 
interest as regards the LXX-Text. Reference may also be made here to 
the biblical passages found in the Inscriptions. The author is unaware 
whether these have been treated of collectively from the standpoint of textual 
criticism. They are also instructive for the history of the way in which the 
Bible has been used. In very few cases will they be found to have been 
derived from direct biblical readings.—Beginnings of the task here indicated 
have been made by H. Bohl, Theol. Studien u. Kritiken, 1881, p. 692 ff., and 


E. Nestle, ibid., 1883, p. 153 f. Materials from the Inscriptions have recently 
been largely added to, 
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Cyrenaica, a collection of which has been made by Schirer! 
so far as regards the imperial period. 


In detail, the following observations must be made :— 


Linelf. Itis the dacsuoviov rvevpma of the tomb in 
which or upon which the spell was laid that is addressed. 
That the daiycra stay beside the grave is an idea of post- 
biblical Judaism : these demons of the tomb help men in the 
practice of Magic.? It is in the Papyri a frequently given 
direction, to make sure of the assistance of a spirit who resides 
in the grave of a murdered person or of one who has in any 
other way perished unfortunately.2—opxrifw 7@ dvepats TO 
ayi@: of. 1 (3) Esd. 1%, opxicbels TH dvdpuate Kupiov; for 76 
dvopa TO adytov, exceedingly frequent in “biblical” Greek, 
specially in Lev., Pss. and Ezek., particular references are 
unnecessary.—A 6: a Divine name in Magic, not infrequent 
in the Papyri; in the Clavis Melitonis* it is ‘‘explained”’ 
as gloriosus. As in Pap. Lond. xlvi.134,° so also here it stands 
in connection with APaw, likewise a Magical Divine name. 
—tov Oedv Tov ABpaav: opKifew tid = to adjure by any 
one, aS In Mark 5’, Acts 19%. The God of Abraham, etc., is 
the solemn biblical designation of God. We thought it 
well to leave the form Afpaav in the text, as it is sig- 
nificant for the nationality of the writer of the tablet: a Jew 
would hardly have written it so. Domitiana—or the obliging 
magician—did not know the word. The writer of Pap. Lugd. 


lii., p. 504 ( = iii, p. 26), [Hng. Trans., ii., 1i., p. 231, note 48.] 

2 Hamburger, ii., p. 288. We may compare the idea of the Gospels, 
that demons reside in lonely and desert regions (Matt. 124°); the &@pwamos év 
mrevuart &kabdpr» had his dwelling among the tombs (Mark 5%). In 
Baruch 4°5, devastated cities are already recognised as dwelling-places of 
demons. 

3 Maspero, p. 105. It was believed that the soul of such a person had 
to hover about the grave so long as he should have lived had not his life come 
to an untimely end (Maspero, ibid.). With reference to the notion as a whole 
ef. EB. Rohde, Psyche, Seelencult und Unsterblichkeitsglaube der Griechen, 
Freiburg in Baden and Leipzig, 1894, p. 373 f. (= ii, p. 410 f.); also 
Kuhnert, p. 49. 

4In J. B, Pitra, Spicilegiwm Solesmense, iii., Paris, 1855, p. 805, 

5 Kenyon, p. 69, 
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J 384, ix.7! has made a similar corruption where he, in the 
midst of a long series of Magical Divine names, writes 
ABpaav, tov Icax, tov Iaxxw8t; so also Codex B (Birch) 
has A@paav in Luke 3%. The interchanging of w and v at 
the end of Semitic words is to be frequently seen elsewhere ; 
see below, p. 810 f—rov Iaw tov tov Iaxov: on law see 
below, p. 824; observe the article here. Iaxov was likewise 
left as it was; probably it is a corruption of Jcaxov ;? even 
Josephus Grecises the simple transcription, as with most 
proper names; Joax or Ioaax he gives as “Joaxos. 


Line 8f. tot Jopapa: clearly a corruption of Icpannr, 
arising from a copyist’s error; the A might easily become 
A, The use of the solemn designation the God of Abraham, 
of Isaac and of Jacob is exceedingly common in the Magical 
formule.? These names, according to Origen, had to be left 
untranslated in the adjurations if the power of the incantation 
was not to be lost.t—adkovcov tod dvdpatos évtipov 
kal poBepod kal weydrov: LXX Deut. 28%, doGeicbar 
TO Ovoua TO &vTipov TO Oavwactoy TodTO (cf. also Ps. 71 [72]*, 
dvoya évtipov said of a human name) ; Ps. 110 [111]°, PoBepov 


14. Dieterich, Fleckeisen’s Jahrbb. Suppl. xvi., p. 810; Leemans, ii., 
p. 31. 

2 The form might also be a corruption of Iaxovg, Pap. Lond. cxxi. 649 
(see below, p. 324), and Pap. Par. Bibl. nat, 224 (Wessely, i., p. 100) ; similarly 
in a leaden tablet from Carthage published by A. L. Delattre, Bulletin de 
correspondance hellénique, xii. (1888), p. 300 = CIL. viii., Swppl.i., No. 12511. 
—But the other assumption is supported by the following Iopaua ( = Iopand 
= Iaxw§). ‘ 

* Cf., for instance, the Gem found in ancient Cyrenaica—Baudissin, 
Studien, i., p. 193. Further particulars, especially also patristic authorities, 
in R. Heim, Incantamenta magica Graeca Latina ; Fleckeisen’s Jahrbb. Swppl. 
xix. (1893), p. 522 ff. 

* Contra Celswm, v. 45 (Lomm., xix., p. 250 f.): al dy pty 5 kadav A 6 
dpkay dvoud(n Oedv ABpadu Kal Ocdvloade kad Oedy lakh Tdde rive movhoa dy #rox 
dia. THY TovTwY Pow 7) Kal Sbvauw adbtay Kai Saudvoy muKwmevey Ka) jmorarToméevey 
TH h€yovtt Tadra. "Edy dt Aéyn+ 6 Oeds warps ekArckrod THs Axods kad 5 Oeds Tod 
yeAwtos kal 6 Oeds Tod mrepyiTod obTws ovdty Tore? Td dbvomaCdmevor, &s ob8 AAG 
Tt Tov wundeutay Bivauw éexdvtwv. Cf. ibid., i. 22, and iv. 33, and also G, 
Anrich, Das antike Mystertenwesen im seinem Einfluss auf das Christentum. 
Gottingen, 1894, p. 96. 
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TO dvoua avrod, similarly Ps. 98 [99]?; 7d dvowa rd péya of 
the name of God, Ps. 98 [99]*, Ezek. 36, cf. Ps. 75 [76]? 
and Is. 33%; the combination péyas kai poBepds is very 
frequently applied to God in the LXX: Deut. 10”, 
1 Chron. 16%, Neh. 1°, 4, Ps. 46 [47]2, 88 [89]%, 95 
[96]*, Sirach 43”. 


Lines 4-8. The persons named, as has been said, were 
probably slaves or had been emancipated. An OvdpBavds is 
found also in Rom. 16°; he was a Christian of Ephesus,} 
and is distinguished by Paul with the title of honour 
cuvepyos.—The consistent annexation of the name of the 
person’s mother is stereotyped in the Magic formule, and 
manifests itself up to a late period.? The directions found 
in the Magic Papyri exhibit this pattern in innumerable ex- 
amples; the construction is such that the particular person’s 
name requires only to be inserted instead of the provisional o 
deiva, ov érexev ) Selva.—aypuTvéw éri: of. UXX Prov. 8*, 
Job 21*,—avpBos: as to the usage of this word, especi- 
ally in Egyptian Greek, attention should be paid to the col- 
lection of W. Brunet de Presle,? which may be extended by 
many passages in the Berlin Papyrus documents now in 
course of publication. The word is common among the 
Christians later on. 


Line 8 f. Tov péyar Oedv Tov aioviov: LXX Is. 
26 4, 6 Peds 6 péyas 6 aldvios ; of. Is. 40, Sus. ?.—érareviov: 
LXX Exod. 15", cvpuos Bacidevov tov aidva kal er aidva 
Kal éri.—mavtokpadtopa, very frequent in LXX.—rdp 
imrepdvw Tay UTepave Gear: cf. UXX Hzek. 10”, cai 
Sé£a Oeod “[opajr jv em adtav (the cherubim) dzepdve, 


1Tf Rom. 16 is [or belongs to] a letter to Ephesus, 

2 Particulars in Kuhnert, p. 41, note 7. With regard to the later 
Jewish usage, cf. Schwab, Cowpes d& inscriptions magiques in the Proceedings 

of the Society of Biblical Archeology, xiii. (1890-91), p. 585 f., and J. Wohlstein, 

Uber einige aramiische Inschriften auf Thongefussen des kgl. Musewms zu 
Berlin, in the Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, viii. (1893), p. 331, and ix. (1894) 
pe Lut. 

3 Notices et extraits des manuscrits de la bibliotheque impériale, vol. xviii, 
pt. 2, Paris, 1865, p. 425. 
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similarly 11”; and with the idea, poBepos éeorw emi mavras 
tous Oeovs, Ps. 95 [96]*.2 


Line 10 f. Tov «ticavta Tov ovpavoyv Kal THY 
OdXaccav; an echo of Gen. 11, not in expression,” but in 
sense, like LXX Gen. 14%”, 1 [8] Esd. 638, Bel®, of. Rev. 
10%, and with this LXX Ps. 145 [146]®. The collocation 
Heaven and sea instead of Heaven and earth is surprising in 
this connection, but it is not foreign to the O.T. An exhaus- 
tive collection of the many variants—echoes of Gen. 14— 
for Oreator of the heavens and the earth in Judeeo-Hellenistic 
and early Christian literature which have become formulaic, 
would be an important contribution to the history of the text 
of the ‘‘ Apostolic’ Symbol. 


Line 11. Tov Sctaywpicavta tovs evoeBeis can 
only mean, he who separates the devout ones, 1.e., from the 
godless; dvaywpifo = to separate from is common in the 
LXX. The passage is an allusion to Sir. 36 [83]"4* é& 
mrnber erratnuns KUpLos Suexopicev avTovs (men): so we have 
the contrast amévayts evaeBovs dwaptwnros (in ver. }4). 


Line 12. tov Ssactycavta THY paBdov év TH Oa- 
rNaoon, literally, he who divides his staff in the sea. This is, 
of course, meaningless; the first writer of the incantation, 
without doubt, wrote inversely: tov dvactncavta Thy Oddac- 
cay év TH PaBdw or 7H paBdw, who divided the sea with his staff, 
an allusion in sense to LXX Exod. 14%*: ete 8 xpos pos 
Moiojv'...xai od érapov Th paBSo cov Kal Extewov THY yelpa 
cov emi tHyv Oardaccav Kat ph€ov avtyv, with the difference 
that in the Bible it is Moses who lifts the staff—though of 
course at God’s command. In regard to form its similarity 
with Theodotion Ps. 73 [74]*:* od (God) dvotnoas év rH 


1 With regard to the whole expression, cf. the passage of the afore- 
mentioned leaden tablet from Carthage in Bull. de corr. hell., xii., 302 = CIL. 
viii., Suppl. i., No. 12511: étopxigw suas kara rod émdyvw Tod odpavod Veod Tod 
xabnuévou em tev xEpouB1, 6 diopioas Thy yhv Kart xwploas Thy OdrAaccay, law KTA. 
The nominatives are illustrative of the formal rigidity of these expressions. 

? Aquila alone has éxricey (F. Field, Origenis Hexaplorum quae supersunt 
2 tomi, Oxonii, 1875, i., p. 7). 

5 Wield, ii., p. 217. 
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Suvdues cov tHv Oddaccay, with which should be compared 
LXX Exod. 15°: cab Sia wrvevpatos trod Oupod cov Séo7n 75 
bdwp .. . érdyn Ta Kvpata THs Oardoons. The miracle at 
the Red Sea, so frequently celebrated in the Psalms and 
elsewhere, is also alluded to in other Magical formule.! See 
under év, above, Art. ii1., upon the possible év 77 paBdo. 


Line 16. tov twowjnoavra Tv nplovov pH TeEKetD, 
a most peculiar designation of God. It does not occur, as 
such, in the Old Testament, but the underlying idea of God’s 
providentia specialissima for the animals is very similarly ex- 
pressed in the sublime address of Jahweh to the doubting 
Job (Job 38 ff.) ; ef., in particular, 391%: Knowest thou the time 
when the wild goats of the rock bring forth? Or canst thou mark 
when the hinds do calve? Canst thou number the months that they 
fulfil, or knowest thou the time when they bring forth? They 
bow themselves, they bring forth thew young, they cast out thewr 
sorrows. It is God who directs all this. Just as He gives 
young to the wild goats and the hinds, so, the present passage 
would say, He has made the mule to be barren. The barren- 
ness of the mule is often mentioned in the Mishna;? it was 
manifestly a fact of great interest in the Jewish Philosophy 
of Nature, as also in Greek and Latin authors:* Plin. Nat. 
Hist. vil. 178: observatwm ex duobus diversis generibus nata tertit 
generis fiert et newtrr parentium esse similia, eaque ipsa quae sunt 
ita nata non gignere im omni animalium genere, idcirco mulas non 
parere. When Zopyrus was besieging Babylon he received, 
according to Herod. i. 158, the oracle ésredvrep ijutovor téxw- 
ow, TOTE TO TEelyos aX@oecOar. The partus of a mule was 
reckoned a prodigiwm: Cic. de Div. 11. 2249, 2801, Liv. xxxvii. 
833, Juv. xiii. 64, Sueton. Galba, 4, and this explains the 
Roman proverb cum mula peperit, t.e., never. Then the fact 
played a great part in incantations. Gargilius Martialis 


1 Cf. A. Dieterich, Abraxas, p. 139 f. 

2 Hamburger, i.° (1892), p. 735. 

3 Heim, 493 f. The passages which follow, to which the author's 
notice was directed by A. Dieterich, are takenfrom Heim. Cf. also Centuria 
illustrium quaestionum ...a Joh. Jac. Hermanno, Herbornensi, Herbornaa 
Nassoviorum, 1615, decas septima, quaestio quinta, 
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(third cent. A.D.) in de cwra boum § 19 (ed. Schuch)! hands 
down the following healing charm: nec lapis lanam fert, nec 
lumbricus oculos habet, nec mula parit utriculum ; similarly 
Marcellus (fifth cent. A.D.), De Medicam. viii. 191 (ed. Helm- 
reich) :2 nec mula parit nec lapis lanam fert nec hwie morbo 
caput crescat aut st creverit tabescat, and a Codex Vossianus ed. 
Piechotta Anecd. lat. clxx.:* “‘ quod mula non parit’”’ et exspues, 
“nec cantharus aquam bibit”’ et exspues, ‘‘nec palumba dentes 
habet’’ et exspues, “sic mihi dentes non doleant”’ et eaxpues. 
Finally, reference must be made to a passage in the Leiden 
copy of the Codex Corbeiensis of Vegetius,* which gives the 
formula: focus alget, aqua sitit, cibaria esurit, mula parit, tasca 
masca venas omnes. But what comes nearest to our passage 
is a sentence preserved in a poem of the Codex Vindobonensis, 
93:5 herbula Proserpinacia, Horet regis filia, quomodo clausisti 
mule partum, sic claudas et undam sanguinis huius, and in a 
still more instructive form in the Codex Bonnensis, 218 (66 a): ° 
herbula Proserpinatia, Horci regis filia, adiuro te per tuas virtutes, 
ut quomodo clausistc partum mulae, claudas undas sanguinis huius. 
Strange as at first sight the affirmation thus made of God 
may appear in connection with the others, we now see that 
in an incantation it is least of all strange. The Jewish com- 
piler of our text borrowed it from pagan sources, probably 
unconsciously but perhaps intentionally using a biblical 
phrase—and, indeed, the intention did not directly oppose 
the biblical range of thought. 


Line l6f. tov Scopicavta 76 has a6 TOU cKOTOUS: 
of. UXX Gen. 14, cai Sveyxopicev 0 Oeds ava pécov Tod hords 
Kal ava wécov Tov sKoTovs—similarly Gen. 11°. The compiler 
quotes freely: Siopifew, frequent elsewhere in the LXX, also 
with do, does not stand in any of the Greek translations of 
this passage. It is significant that he has avoided the repeated 
“between,” a Hebraism taken over by the LXX. 


1 Heim, 493 f. 2 Ibid. 3 Ibid. 
4In M. thn, Incaniamenta magica, Rh. Mus. f. Phil., N. F., xlviii. 
(1893), p. 635. 


5 Heim, pp. 488, 547. 6 Thid., p. 554. 
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Line 17. tov cuvtpiBovtra tas wétpas: an echo 
in form of LXX 1 Kings 19", rvedua péya . . cuvTpiBov 
méTpas éveittov kupiov: cf. LUXX Nah. 1°, cal ai wérpas di6- 
IptBnoav am avrtod. 

Line 18. rov droppyiEavta ta bpn: cf. LXX Ps. 
77 [78]*° SvéppnEe rwétpav év épyjuo, similarly Ps. 104 [105]*; 
parallels to the thought are easily found. 


Line 18 f. tov cuvetpédhovta tiv yhv él tov 
Oeperiov atths: cvotpéd, current in the LXX, though 
not in this connection; Ta Oeuédrtca THs ys is likewise 
frequent. With regard to the sense, cof. LXX Prov. 8” 
ioxupa erotics Ta Oewérta THs yhs, and the common phrase 
eOeperiooe THY yhv. 

Line 19 ff. opxiftw ce ro adytov dvopa 6 ov 
rXévyerac’: It is possible to doubt this punctuation. Mas- 
pero writes 0 ov Aéyerau ev TH AdvT@, but if the reading adiTo 
is correct, then, with his punctuation, the thought would be 
in direct opposition to the Jewish view, for the Temple was just 
the one place in which the name of God could be pronounced ; 
Philo, De Vit. Mos. ii. 11 (M., p. 152), says . . dvouatos 6 
povots Tols @TAa Kal yAwTTaY copia KexaOappévors Oéuis aKoveLv 
Kad réyeww ev aryiow, dAAw Oé oder! TO Trapdmay ovdapuod. The 
Mischna, Tamid, vii. 2,1 has ‘“‘In the Temple the name of 
God is pronounced as it is written ; in the land [elsewhere] 
another title is substituted’. We consider it absolutely 
impossible that any one having any kind of sympathy with 
Judaism whatever could assert that the holy name was 
not pronounced in the Temple. If the word read by Maspero 
as advT@ can be made out at all—which to us, judging 
at least from the fac-simile, appears impossible—then, if it 
is to be read after 6 od Aéyerau, it must be a general term of 
place such as «dou or Aa@; if, again, it is to be connected 
with the following évowdow avito, then év T@ dd’t@ were 
meaningless, or at least very singular. Of which Temple 
could the Jewish compiler be thinking? Can it be that he 

| Hamburger, i.*, p. 53; Schiirer, ii., p. 881 (= *ii., p. 458), [Hng, 
Trans., ii., ii., p. 82, note 143,] 
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wrote before the destruction of the Temple?! We would 
therefore propose to consider 6 od Aéyeras as a clause by 
itself: it expresses the well-known Jewish idea that the 
name of God is an dvoya appntov,—see LXX Lev. 24% 
évomdtov 88 76 dvoua Kupiov Gavdt@ Oavarovcbw; Josephus, 
Antt. 1.124: kat 6 Oeds adTod onpuaives thy éavTod mpoonyopiay 
ov mpdrepov eis avOp@Tous TapedOodcay, Trept Hs ov por OewiTov 
év T@ [...]@ dvopadow avTo Kal of Saipoves 


eimreiv.” 
éEeyepOaarv exOapBor kal mepipoBou yevopevor. 
How the lacuna after év r@ is to be filled up the present 
writer does not know, and he will make no conjectures; thus 
much only is probable, viz., that what stood there was a 
designation of place or time. The magician utters the 
severest possible threat against the demon; he will, in order 
to win him over, pronounce the unutterable Name of God, 
the very sound of which fills the demons with shudder- 
ing and dread. That demons and spirits are controlled by. 
the mention of sacred names has remained to the present 
day one of the most important ideas in magic.® We have 
no direct example of this in the LXX, but we can point to 
James 2” as being valid for biblical times, cal ra Sarpovia 
misTevovcl Kal ppiccovow, Which presupposes the same 
fearful impression upon the demons of the thought of God. 
With this is to be compared Pap. Lond. xlvi. sor.4 (fourth cent. 
A.D.), where the Demon is adjured kata tov ppiktdv dvopd- 
tov, just as Josephus, Bell. Jud. v. 103, speaks of the dpuxrov 
dvowa Tov Oeov. The overwhelming effect of the Divine name 
upon the Demons was a very familiar idea in post-biblical 
Judaism.° 

1 Moreover, &5uroy is very infrequent in “ biblical” literature; it is found 
only in LXX 2 Chron. 3314, Cod. A. 


* Cf. Hamburger, i.*, p. 52 ff., with reference to the point as viewed by 
post-biblical Judaism. 

3 And not in magic only! 

‘Kenyon, p. 68; Wessely, i, p. 129. More definitely still in Pap. 
Lugd. J 384, iv. nf. (Fleck. Jbb. Suppl. xvi., p. 800; Leemans, ii., p. 17) 
BerAw Td péya ovoua Aéyew Awl (or Ow), bv... was Saluwy place. 


°Cf., ¢.g., Hamburger, ii, pp. 283 and 75; also J. A. Hisenmenger, 
Entdecktes Judenthwm, 1700, i., p. 165; the present author cites this work 
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Line 23. 467 tax, cf. line 47, 75 48y Tayd Taxd: 
a very frequent concluding formula in the incantations,! which 
is still seen, e.g., on Coptic amulets of the 5th-6th and 
llth centuries ;? it is also to be restored, of course, at the 
end of the previously-cited Inscription from Carthage? 
taxv for tayéws is very common in the LXX. 


Line 23 ff. tov dwothpa nal dotpa év otpave 
motnoavTa: UXX Gen. 1'*, cal éroincev 6 Oedsi Tods S00 
fwotipas tovs peyaddous ... Kal To's aotépas. The single 
gootnp mentioned in the Tablet, since it is associated with 
the stars, is probably the moon; the moon is also named 
gwotnp by Aquila and Symmachus, Ps. 73 [74]!%*—d.a 
povas mpoctadypmatos avrod: the acts of creation take 
place at the command of God—LxXX Ps. 32 [83], or 
avTos elmre Kalb éyevnOnoav, avTos éveteiNaTo Kal éxTicOncaD ; 
in respect of form should be compared the not infrequent 
phrases of the LXX, dua dwrvis cupiov and dia mpootdypatos 
xupiov. Observe the so-called “‘ Hebraising”’ periphrasis ° of 
the preposition dva by da dewvijs, which a Greek might feel 
to be a pleonasm, but which is not altogether un-Greek. 
—ooTe daivery wactv avOpeotmoes: LXX Gen. 1” cal 


according to the copy in his possession, which was ostensibly printed in 
the year after the birth of Christ 1700, but as it announces itself as Des sic 
bey 40. Jahr von der Judenschafft mit Arrest bestrickt gewesene, nun- 
mehro aber Durch Autoritiét eimes Hohen Reichs-Vicariats relaxirte Johann 
Andred Hisenmengers ... Entdecktes Judenthwm, it could manifestly have 
been printed at the earliest in 1740. The explanation probably is that, in 
the copies of the edition of 1700 (cf. C. Siegfried in the Allg. deutschen Bio- 
graphie, v. [1877], p. 772 ff.), the interdict on which was cancelled about 1740, 
the original title-page was supplanted by the present misleading one. 

1 Cf. Wessely’s Index sub 7#5y. 

2J. Krall, Koptische Amulete, in Mittheilungen aus der Sammlung der 
Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer V. Vienna, 1892, pp. 118, 121. 

3 Delattre, in Bulletin de correspondance hellénique, xii. (1888), p. 302, 
takes from the unmistakeable HAHHAHTAXYTA the extraordinary reading 
“Hdn, Hdn, Tadra (?)”. 

4 Field, ii., p. 218. 

5 Cf, A. Buttmann, Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Sprachgebrauchs, 
Berlin, 1859, pp. 78, 158, 162, 273 f. As to the questionableness of commonly 
asserting such periphrases to be ‘‘ Hebraising,” see above II., sub card. 
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ero aitods 6 Oeds €v TO oTEPE@paTL TOD oipavod date paivew 
éml THs hs. 

Line 25 f. rdov cuvoetocavta wacav THY oiKov- 
pwévnv: LUXX Ps. 59 [60]4, cvvécetoas tiv yqv. For racav 
tiv oixovpevny, of. UXX Is. 1385 —xKal ra Opn éxtpaynnrt- 
fovta kal éxBpalovta:} a repetition of the thought in 
line 18, but verbally independent. 


Line 26f. rdov rovotyta €xtpopov THv yhv adtac(ar): 
cf. LUXX Ps. 103 [104]? 6 éwiBrérov emi thy yiv Kal troy 
avtny Tpéuew ; Extpowos does not seem to have been retained 
anywhere else, the LXX using évtpowos in the same sense, 
Ps. 17 [18]® and 76 [77] ®. 


Line 27. («al) catvifovta wavtas Tovs KaTot- 
xovvtas: the author follows Maspero in adding the xai. 
We may reject the idea that xawifovra has an ethical refer- 
ence in the sense of the mvedua xawov of Ezek. 11, cf. Ps. 
50 [51], or of the capdia xawy of Ezek. 867°; we must 
rather take it as expressing the idea of the preservation of 
the race by the ceaseless upspringing of new generations. 
The compiler may have had a confused recollection of 
phrases like éwéSrepev él mavtas tos KaTo“KodyTas THY 
yqv, LXX Ps. 82 [83], and xvpsos o Beds... Kawiel oe év 
Th ayarynoe avtov, Zeph. 3"; cf. Ps. 102 [103]>, dvaxau- 
cOnoetas as aeTod 4) veotns cov. In Wisdom 7”, ra mavra 
cawier is predicated of the divine cod¢ia. 


Line 27 f. rov woinoavra onpeia év otpav®@ Kai 
émi yns Kal Oardoons: see Dan. 6” Kal moved onpeta Kal 
Tépata év TH ovpav@ Kal emi THs yhs, of. LXX Joel 2*. 


Line 31. épw7dvta: here, as often in Paul, Synopt., 
Acts, John, in the sense of beg, beseech ; not “an application 
of the word which was manifestly first made through the 


influence of the Hebrew bys 2 (which in that case must 


1 écBpdtw, LXX Neh. 13%, 2 Mace. 1”, 58 (Cod. A), 


2H. Cremer, Biblisch-theologisches Worterbuch der Neutestamentlichen 
Grécitét,’ Gotha, 1893, p. 393 (= § [1895], p. 415). 
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surely have appeared first of all in the LXX), but popular 
Greek.} 


Line 83. Ov doBettas Opn kal varas: instead of 
the unmistakable év Maspero writes od. A specialising of 
the idea that the earth also has a “fear of God”: of. LXX 
Ps. 32 [83]§, po@nO7Tw Tov Kipiov Taca 7 yh, and Ps. 66 [67]§, 
poBnOntocay avtov TavtTa Ta Tépata THs yns. For the com- 
bination of épn and vada cf. UXX Is. 40”, Ezek. 63, 36°. 


Line 34. 8.’ dv 0 Ady ahinowy TO dpraypa: the 
fact stated in this connection vividly recalls Tov crowmoavta 
Thy xplovov wn texeiyv in line 16. It is surprising that it 
should be said that God causes the lion to abandon his 
prey,” whereas the biblical idea is just that God supplies 
the lion’s food, Job 38*°. One might suppose an allusion to 
Dan. 67, doris éEethato Tov Aavijr ex yetpos TOV AEdvTar, 
and similar passages, the more so as a little before, in line 27 f., 
there was a strong resemblance to the first half of the same 
verse ; but this may be considered as negatived by dpmaypa. 
We shall not err in considering the statement to be an ex- 
pression of God’s omnipotence, of His complete dominion 
over nature: God is even able to make possible that which 
is against nature, viz., that the lion shall relinquish his prey. 
We may be reminded by this of the prophetic pictures of the 
Messianic future in Is. 11° cal pwooydpiov Kai tadpos Kal réwv 
dpa BooknOnoovrat Kat Tadiov mixpov afer adrovs, and Is. 65 
=117, cai rAéwv ds Bods Payetar d&yvpa, in which it is like- 
wise affirmed that the lion may change his nature, if God so 
wills it. ‘The clause has been freely compiled from biblical 
materials.—xal Ta Opn Tpéwer: LXX Jer. 4% ciSov ra 
dpn Kal fv Tpéwovra. 

Line 35. é@xactos idddXreTat Ov Exes HoBos Tod 
Kvpiov: perhaps this is the most difficult passage in the 
Inscription. lOadrAXropat (efdadXomat) or ivdddromat means to 
seem, appear, become visible, show oneself, also to resemble. The 


1U, yon Wilamowitz-Moellendorff in Guil. Schmidt’s De Flavit Iosephi 
elocutione observationes criticae, Fleck. Jbb. Swppl. xx. (1894), p. 516. 
2 domarywa is used for the lion’s prey in LXX Hzek, 22”; cf. 19% 8, 
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word does not occur in the LXX, but ivSadpa, the noun, is 
found in Jer. 27 [50]*, probably in the sense of ghost, in 
Wisd. 17° for image, which meanings are easily obtained 
from the verb. The first appearance of the verb in biblico- 
ecclesiastical literature, so far as the author knows, is in 
Clement of Rome, 1 Cor. 23%, 86 pr) Suxpuyopev nde ivdar- 
AécOw ) Wy yuadv éwt tals * wepBardovoats Kai évddEous 
Swpeais avtrov (God), where either it has the meaning to 
seem, imagine oneself, somewhat like ¢uovodcat, or it is, as 
Bryennios, following others, has recently again proposed, a 
synonym of the verbs iAuyysav, to be confused, and évdorafeuv, 
to waver. Now éxacrov idddrerau, as the passage runs in the 
original, does not give sense: Maspero conjectures ov éka- 
otos efoaAderas and translates & qui chacun devient sembl- 
able, which appears to us to be grammatically impossible. 
In regard to the reading which we propose, which may re- 
commend itself by the insignificance of the textual change, 
we would refer to the explanation of the verb which 
is given by Hesychius: (tvdddAetar- opotodtar, paiverar, 
Soxel, oroyaleTat, tcovtar, copifetas, with which is to be 
compared the note of Suidas: eidadiuas: cuverds. Taking 
then iddAreTat = copiferas,®? we get the familiar biblical 
thought that the Fear of God gives men Wisdom, as in 
LXX Ps. 110 [111]? = Prov. 17, 9" apy codias poBos 
xupiov, Prov. 224% yeved codpias pPdBos xupiov; cf. Ps. 18 
[19] ® 1° % waptupia Kupiov mictn codpifovea vimia.... 6 PoBos 
Kuplou ayvos Suapévev eis aidva aidvos. The only possible 
objection to this explanation is that the clause has no con- 
nection with the previous one; and certainly a «ai or the 
repetition of the 6.’ dv were desirable—only it would be 
equally required with any other reading. The writer of 
the tablet seems not to have understood the statement.— 


1 Further particulars in Patrum Apostolicorum opera recc. O. de Geb- 
hardt, A. Harnack, Th. Zahn, fase. i., part. i.2, Leipzig, 1876, p. 42. 

2 coplCoua sapiens fio, sapio, often in LXX, ¢.g., 1 Kings 4271]; specially 
frequent in Sir. 


3 The vox media ivSdArAowa: would then stand here sensu bono, as in 
Clem. Rom. 1 Cor. 23? sensu malo. 
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With regard to dv yet PdBos Tod Kkupiov (cf. LXX Job 
317° poB8os yap Kupiov cvvécye pe), reference should be made 
to the equivalent (in profane Greek likewise common) use 
of éyew, LXX Job 21°, Is. 13°, Mark 16%. Examples of 
g6Bos Tod xkvptov would be superfluous. 


Line 36. a@@avarov: Sir. 51°"! Cod. A has kal azo 
abavatov proews édenPnv, which probably means and to the 
Immortal One did I pray for deliverance; cf. 1 Tim. 6", 6 povos 
éywv alavaciav. The thought is a Greek one; this attribute 
of God, in the present connection (¢f. line 35), recalls the sub- 
lime Hellenistic-Jewish thought that the knowledge of God, 
the possession of the divine cogia and dvcavocdvn, impart 
immortality: Wisd. 15° etdévar cov To Kpadtos pita aBavacias, 
8 gorw abavacia év ouyyeveia codias, of. ver. 8, &w be 
autny aBavactav, 1® dixatocvvn yap a0avacia éotivi—rayTe- 
gdomtov:” Add. Hsth. 51 tov wdavrev érémrny Ocov; 3 Macc. 
271 9 wdvtwv émomtns Geos; 2 Macc. 7* (cf. 3°) rod aavto- 
Kpatopos émomtov Geov; cf. LXX Job 34% 6 yap Kipios 
mavras (Cod. A, Ta mdvta) épopa, similarly 2 Macc. 12” and 
152,—ptcotovnypov: the idea is common in the O.T.;° in 
regard to the word cf. pscomovnpéw, 2 Macc. 4* and 8¢; 
pucotrovnpia, 2 Macc. 31. 


Line 36 ff. émwictapévov xtr.: a well-known biblical 
idea, here developed independently with the assistance of 
biblical expressions. 


Line 48, cup Bsotytas: Sir. 13° has the word. 


Line 45. éwt@vpodvra with the Accusative as not 
infrequently in LXX; cf., eg., Hxod. 20, ov« émidupjcess 


lal na / 
THY yuvaiKa TOU TANGLOY Gov. 


Looking again at the Inscription, we find, in the first 
place, confirmation of the supposition that the writer of the 


1 Of. also Aquila Ps. 47 [48]? and the observations of Field, ii., p. 169, 
thereon. 

2 Re the vulgar » cf. Winer-Schmiedel, § 5, 27e (p. 59 ff.) : epdaras is 
also found in Pap. Par. Bibl. nat. 1353 (Wessely, i., p. 78). 

5 Of. also LXX Ps. 96 [97]"° of dyanayres roy Kbpioy wroeire mornpdy. 
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tablet, whether male or female, and the original author of 
the text cannot have been the same individual. No one 
apparently so familiar with even the deeper thoughts of the 
Greek Bible could fall into such childish errors in the most 
everyday matters, such as the names of the patriarchs and 
other things. It is in all probability most correct to suppose 
that the tablet (with the exception of such parts as referred 
to the particular case) was copied from a book of Magic, and 
that even there the original text was already corrupt. If 
the tablet was itself written in the third century, and if 
between it and the compiler of the original text there was 
already a considerable period, in which corrupt copies were 
produced and circulated, then the second century a.D. will 
probably form a terminus ad quem for the date of its composi- 
tion ; nevertheless there is nothing to prevent our assigning 
to the original text a still earlier date. 

As the locality of the original composition we may 
assume Hegypt, perhaps Alexandria, not only from the general 
character of the text, but also by reason of the Egyptian 
origin of texts which are cognate with it. 

The author was a Greek Jew:! this follows incontro- 
vertibly, as it seems to us, from the formal character of 
the text. If we had in the incantation a succession of verbal 
citations from the Septuagint, the hypothesis of a Jewish 
author were certainly the most natural, but we should then 
have to reckon also with the presumption that some 
“heathen,” convinced of the magic power of the alien God, — 
may have taken the sayings from the mysterious pages of 
the holy and not always intelligible Book of this same God, 
very much in the same way as passages at large from 
Homer? were written down for magical purposes, and as 
to this day amulets are made from biblical sayings.? Really 


1A, Hilgenfeld in Berl. Philol. Wochenschrift xvi. (1896), p. 647 ff., 
considers that the author was a follower of the Samaritan Simon Magus. 

° Cf. with reference to ‘‘Homeromancy,” especially Pap. Lond. exxi. 
(third century A.D.), and the remarks upon this of Kenyon, p. 838 f., 

5A. Wuttke, Der deutsche Volksaberglaube der Gegenwart, 2nd edition, 
thoroughly revised, Berlin, 1869, p. 321 f. 
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verbal quotations, however, such as could be copied mechani- 
cally, are almost entirely absent from our text, in spite of 
its extreme dependence in substance and form upon the 
Greek Old Testament. We have here an instructive ex- 
ample of the reproduction of biblical passages from memory 
which played such a great part in quotations and allusions 
in the early Christian writings. The compiler of our text 
certainly did not consult his Greek Bible as he set down one 
biblical attribute of God after another; the words flowed 
from his pen without any consideration on his part of what 
might be their particular origin, or any thought of checking 
the letters in a scrupulous bibliolatry. Only a man who 
lived and moved in the Bible, and, indeed, in the Greek 
Bible, could write as he wrote. And if here and there some- 
thing got mixed with his writing which has no authority in 
the Septuagint, then even that speaks not against, but in 
favour of, our view. For the theological conception of the 
Canon has never been a favourite with popular religion,—we 
might almost say, indeed, with religion in general. In every 
age the religious instinct has shown an indifference in re- 
spect to the Canon,—unconscious, unexpressed, but none the 
Jess effective—which has violated it both by narrowing it and 
extending it. How many words of the canonical Bible have 
never yet been able to effect what Holy Scripture should! 
How much that is extra-canonical has filled whole genera- 
tions with solace and gladness and religious enthusiasm ! 
Just as the Christians of New Testament times not infre- 
quently quoted as scriptwre words for which one should have 
vainly sought in the Canon (assuming that even then an 
exact demarcation had been made, or was known), so also 
does this text from Adrumetum, with all its obligations to 
the Bible, manifest an ingenuous independence with regard 
to the Canon. 

In respect of form, the following facts also merit atten- 
tion. The text is almost wholly free from those grammatical 
peculiarities of the Septuagint which are usually spoken 
of as Hebraisms—a term easily misunderstood. This is a 
proof of the fact, for which there is other evidence as 
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well, that the syntactic ‘‘influence”’ of the Alexandrian trans- 
lation was less powerful by far than the lexical. The spirit 
of the Greek language was, in the imperial period, sufficiently 
accommodating where the enlarging of its stock of terms 
was concerned; the good old words were becoming worn 
out, and gropings were being made towards new ones and 
towards the stores of the popular language—as if internal 
deterioration could be again made good by means of external 
enlargement. But notwithstanding all this it had a sense of 
reserve quite sufficient to ward off the claims of a logic which 
was repugnant to its nature. The alleged “J ewish-Greek,”’ 
of which the Alexandrian translation of the Old Testament is 
supposed to be the most prominent memorial, never existed 
as a living dialect at all. Surely no one would seriously affirm 
that the clumsy barbarisms of the Aramzean who tried to make 
himself understood in the Greek tongue were prescribed by 
the rules of a “Jewish-Greek” grammar. It may be, indeed, 
that certain peculiarities, particularly with regard to the 
order of words, are frequently repeated, but one has no right 
to search after the rules of syntax of a “Semitic Greek”’ on 
the basis of these peculiarities, any more than one should 
have in trying to put together a syntax of ‘‘ English High- 
German’”’ from the similar idioms of a German-speaking 
Englishman. We need not be led astray by the observed 
fact that Greek translations of Semitic originals manifest a 
more or less definite persistence of Semitisms; for this per- 
sistence is not the product of a dialect which arose and 
developed in the Ghettos of Alexandria and Rome, but the 
disguised conformity to rule of the Semitic original, which 
was often plastered over rather than translated. How comes 
it that the syntax of the Jew Philo and the Benjamite Paul 
stands so distinctly apart from that of such Greek transla- 
tions? Just because, though they had grown up in the 
Law, and meditated upon it day and night, they were yet 
Alexandrian and Tarsian respectively, and as such fitted 
their words naturally together, just as people spoke in Egypt 


1 Cf. the author’s sketch entitled Die neutestamentliche Formel ‘in 
Christo Jesu” wntersucht, Marburg, 1892, p. 66 f. 
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and Asia Minor, and not in the manner of the clumsy pedan- 
try * of the study, submitting line after line to the power of 
an alien spirit. The translators of the Old Testament were 
Hellenists as well as were Philo and Paul, but they clothed 
themselves in a strait-jacket—in the idea perhaps that such 
holy labour demanded the putting on of a priestly garment. 
Their work gained a success such as has fallen to the lot of 
but few books: it became one of the “great powers” of history. 
But although Greek Judaism and Christianity entered into, 
and lived in, the sphere of its ideas, yet their faith and their 
language remained so uninjured that no one thought of the 
disguised Hebrew as being sacred, least of all as worthy of 
imitation,?—though, of course, there was but little reflection 
on the matter. 


Then the Tablet from Adrumetum manifests a pecu- 
larity, well known in the literature of Hellenistic Judaism, 
which, we think, ought also to be considered as one of 
form. This is the heaping wp of attributes of God, which 
appears to have been a favourite custom, especially in 
prayers. It is a characteristic of certain heathen prayers ; 
it was believed that the gods were honoured, and that the 
bestowal of their favours was influenced, by the enumera- 


1 We would point out that this judgment upon the LXX refers only 
to its syntax. But even in this respect the investigation of Egyptian 
and vernacular Greek will, as it advances, reveal that many things that 
have hitherto been considered as Semitisms are in reality Alexandrianisms 
or popular idioms. With regard to the vocabulary the translators have 
achieved fair results, and have not seldom treated their original with 
absolute freedom. This matter has been more thoroughly treated in Articles 
II. and III. of the present work. 

2The Synoptic Gospels, for instance, naturally occupy a special 
position, in so far as their constituent parts go back in some way to 
Aramaic sources. But the syntactic parallels to the LXX which they show 
are not so much an “after-effect’’ of that book as a consequence of the 
similarity of their respective originals. 

3 Grimm, HApAT. iv. (1857), p. 45. 

4Grimm, ibid. The tuvwdla cpurrh of Hermes Trismegistos (given by 
A. Dieterich in Abrawas, p. 67), for example, affords information on this point, 
though, of course, it is very markedly pervaded by biblical elements, 
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tion of their attributes. We think it probable that this 
notion also influenced the form of Judeo-Greek prayers.’ 
At all events we hear in them the expression of the same 
naive tendency which Grimm unjustifiably reproaches as “a 
misunderstanding of and lack of the true spirit of prayer”’. 
Good words were given to God—something must be given: 
His divine self-importance, as it were, was appealed to. It 
is children that flatter thus. With regard to this char- 
acteristic in prayer, unmistakably present also in our text, 
compare the prayer of the Three Men, then 3 Macc. 2?* 
and 6%, but specially the following passages :— 

2 Macc. 1%*: kKuvpue xvpte 6 Beds 6 TavTwY KTicTNS 6 
hoBepos Kal iayupos Kai Sixavos Kal édejpov, 6 wdovos BactrEvs 
Kal YpNTOS O MoVOs YopHyos oO pdvos SikaLtos Kal TavTOKPaTwP 
Kal alwvios, 6 Stacwlwv Tov Iopainr ék TavTds Kaxkod, 6 Touncas 
TOUS TaTépas €KNEKTOVS Kal ayLtdoas avToUs. 

Prayer of Manasses (in O. F. Fritzsche, Libri apocr. V. 
T. graece, p. 92)1*: Kipie wavtoKpdtwp o eds THY TaTépwv 
jpav tov “ABpaay Kai “Ioadx kal LaxoB cal rod oméppatos 
avTov Tod Sikalov, 0 Toimoas TOV Ovpavoy Kal THY yhv odv TraVTI 
TO KOCH AVTOY, O TedHoas THY OddaccaYy TO ACY TOD TpOC- 
TaypaTos cov, 0 KAcicas THY ABvocov Kal chpaytodmevos adTHy 
TO HoBEepe@ Kai évd0Ew dvopuaTi cov, bv Tdavta dpiocer Kal TpEéper 
amo TpoTwTOU SUVaMEwS TOU. 

The agreement, especially of the latter passage, with the 
tablet of Adrumetum is so striking that we should have 
to suppose that our compiler used the Prayer of Manasses, 
unless the case was that both were working with the same 
materials in the same framework of a customary form. That 
this form came in course of time to be of great influence 
liturgically, and that it can still be perceived in the monotony 
of many a service-book prayer, can only be indicated here. 
It is doubtless a partial cause of the fact that the word 
Litanei, in our customary speech, has gained an unpleasant 
secondary signification. [Z<tanei = litany + jeremiad.] 

The peculiarity just treated of was described as a formal 
one. For even if its origin points, psychologically, to a 


1 Observe, however, the form seen already in certain Psalms. 
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temper of mind not entirely alien to religion, yet the employ- 
ment of it, where the religious motive has given place to the 
liturgical, the unconstrained feeling of the true worshipper 
to the literary interest of the prayer-book writer, is in general 
purely ritualistic, that is, formal. But the attributes of God 
which are found in the text from Adrumetum are of deep 
interest even in substance, when considered in reference to 
the choice which the compiler has made. It is true that 
they are here used as the vehicle of an incantation, but 
how different is their simplicity and intelligibility from the 
meaningless chaos of most other incantamenta! The context 
in which they stand must not cause us to ignore their re- 
ligious value. If we put aside the adjuration of the demon 
for the trivial ends of a sickly affection, we are enabled to 
gain a notion of how the unknown author thought about 
God. The suspicion that he was an impostor and that he 
intentionally employed the biblical expressions as hocus- 
pocus is perhaps not to be flatly denied; but there is nothing 
to justify it, and to assert, without further consideration, that 
the literary representatives of magic were swindlers, would 
be to misapprehend the tremendous force with which the 
popular mind in all ages has been ruled by the ‘‘ super- 
stitious ’ notion that the possession of supernatural powers 
may be secured through religion. Our compiler, just because 
of the relative simplicity of his formule, has the right to be 
taken in earnest. What strikes us most of all in these are 
the thoughts which establish the omnipotence of God. The 
God, through Whom he adjures the demon, is for him the 
creator, the preserver and the governor of nature in its 
widest sense: He has, of course, the power to crush the 
miserable spirit of the tomb. But besides this conception 
of God, which impresses the senses more strongly than 
the conscience, and upon which the poetry of biblical and 
post-biblical Judaism long continued to nourish itself,’ this 
unknown man has also extracted the best of what was 


1 For a somewhat more remote application of this thought cf. J. 
Bernays, Die heraklitischen Briefe, Berlin, 1869, p. 29. The magic Papyri 
yield a multitude of examples of the idea, 
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best in the Jewish faith, viz., the ethical idea of the God of 
prophecy, Who separates the pious from the transgressors 
because He hates evil, and the ‘fear’ of Whom is the 
beginning of wisdom. 


Thus the tablet of Adrumetum is a memorial of the 
Alexandrian Old Testament. Not only does it reveal what 
a potent formal influence the Greek Bible, and especially 
the praise-book thereof, exercised upon the classes who 
lived outside of the official protection of the Synagogue and 
the Church, and who thus elude the gaze of history, but it 
lets us also surmise that the eternal thoughts of the Old 
Testament had not wholly lost their germinative power 
even where, long after and in an obscure place, they had 
seemingly fallen among thorns. 
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NOTES ON SOME BIBLICAL PERSONS AND NAMES. 


1. HELIODORUS. 


The Second Book of Maccabees has a wonderful story 
to tell of how King Seleucus IV. Philopator made an un- 
successful attempt to plunder the temple-treasury in Jeru- 
salem. A certain Simon, who had occasion to revenge himself 
upon Onias the high-priest, had gone hurriedly to Apollonius, 
the Syrian governor of Coelesyria and Phoenicia, and had 
contrived to impress him with the most marvellous ideas 
of the temple property in Jerusalem. The king, having 
been informed of the sacred store, thought it well to send 
his minister Heliodorus to Jerusalem, with orders to bring 
back the gold with him. MHeliodorus was the very man for 
such a mission. Having reached Jerusalem, neither the 
expostulations of the high priest nor the lamentations of 
the people were able to dissuade him. In the extremity of 
their distress recourse was had to prayer. And just as the 
heartless official and his minions were actually preparing 
to pillage the treasury, ‘‘ there appeared unto them a horse 
with a terrible rider upon him, and adorned with a very 
fair covering, and he ran fiercely, and smote at Heliodorus 
with his fore-feet; and it seemed that he that sat upon the 
horse had complete harness of gold. Moreover, two other 
young men appeared before him, notable in strength, ex- 
cellent in beauty, and comely in apparel; who stood by him 
on either side, and scourged him continually, and gave him 
many sore stripes. And Heliodorus fell suddenly to the 
ground and was compassed with great darkness; but they 
that were with him took him up, and put him into a litter 
and carried him forth.” <A sacrifice offered by the high- 
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priest saved the half-dead man, and then the two young 
men, apparelled as before, appeared to him again, and told 
him that he owed his life to Onias. Then Heliodorus, being 
asked by the king after his return, who might be the proper 
person to send on the same errand to Jerusalem, replied: 
“Tf thou hast any enemy or adversary to thy government, 
send him thither, and thou shalt receive him well scourged, 
if he escape with his life: for in that place without doubt 
there is an especial power of God”. 

The historical foundations of this tale in 2 Mace. 8, 
which is certainly better known to-day through Raphael’s 
picture than through its original narrator, are not so obvious 
as its pious aim. Grimm? is inclined to allow it a kernel of 
history ; up to verse 23 the story does not contain a single 
feature which might not have been literally true. Owing 
to the financial difficulties occasioned by the conclusion of 
peace with Rome, temple-robbings seem to have become, 
to some extent, the order of the day with the Seleucidae. 
Grimm therefore accepts the historicity of the attempt to 
plunder the temple, but leaves undecided the actual nature 
of the event, thus ornamented by tradition, by which the 
project of Heliodorus was baffled. The author is not in a 
position to decide this question, though, indeed, the answer 
given by Grimm seems to him to be in the main correct.? 
But in any case the observation of Schiirer,® viz., that the 
book as a whole (or its source, Jason of Cyrene) is not seldom 
very well-informed in the matter of details, is confirmed in 
the present passage. 

The book undoubtedly says what is correct of the hero 
of the story, Heliodorus,* in describing him as first minister 


1 HApAT. iv. (1857), p. 77. 

2The author, however, finds, even previous to verse 23, features which 
are to be explained by the “‘ edifying tendency ”’ of the book. 

3 Schiirer, ii., p. 740 (= 7iii., p. 360). [Hng. Trans., ii., ii., p. 211 £.] 

4 According to the ‘‘fourth”’ Book of Maccabees, which uses this narra- 
tive for purposes of edification, it was not Heliodorus, but Apollonius, who 
tried to plunder the Temple. J. Freudenthal, in Die Flav. Joseph. beigelegte 
Schrift Ueber die Herrsch. der Vernunft, p. 85 f., is inclined to reject both 
reports as suspicious, but to consider that of 4 Macc. to be the better of tha 
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of the Syrian king. It is indeed true that this assertion is 
not vouched for in ancient literature; for Appian, Syr., p. 
45 (Mendelssohn, i., p. 416) makes mention of only one 
Heliodorus as tiwds rdv rept tHv avdrd9yv of Seleucus. But 
even if this note makes it more than “probable”! that it 
refers to the same man as is alluded to in the Second Book 
of Maccabees, yet, if there were no further proof of the 
identity, it would be necessary to reckon seriously with the 
possibility that the author of that book, in accordance with 
his general purpose, transformed some mere court-official 
into the first minister of the king of Syria, in order to make 
still more impressive the miracle of his punishment and his 
repentance. But this very detail, suspicious in itself, can be 
corroborated by two Inscriptions from Delos, made known by 
Th. Homolle, which may be given here :— 


I? ‘Hvtodwpov Aicytnrov ’Avt[coyéa] 
Tov abvTpopov® Tod Bactréws X[edevxov] 
Piromdtopos kai Eri TOV Teal ypator| 
reraypevov oi év Aalodcxeia ?] 
th év Bowikn eydoyeis Kab valvKrnpor ?] 
éuvoias evexev Kal dirocTo[pyias] 
[Tis eis Tov Bactréa Kal evepy[ecias] 
THS els avTOUS 
"Arrod\@vL. 
The Inscription stands upon the base of a statue no 
longer extant: its purport is that some Phoenician ship- 
masters dedicated the statue of Heliodorus, out of gratitude 


two: it ‘reports simply and without ornament that which is told in 2 Mace. 
with distorted exaggeration”. The present writer cannot agree with this 
opinion; what Freudenthal calls in the one case “simple and without 
ornament” and in the other ‘‘distorted exaggeration,” should only, in view 
of the wholly distinct purposes of the two books, be characterised by the 
formal antitheses concise and detailed respectively. The hybrid form, Apollo- 
doros, of which Li. Flathe speaks in his Geschichte Macedoniens, ii., Leipzig, 
1834, p. 601, was in all probability formed from the Apollonius of 4 and 
the Heliodorus of 2 Macc, (Freudenthal, p. 84). 


1 Grimm, p. 69. 
2 Bulletin de correspondance hellénique, i. (1877), p. 285. 


3 On this, see p. 310f. below. 
20 
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for his kindness, and on account of his being well-affected 
towards the king, to the Delian Apollo. 


II.) ‘“HrdSwpov Aicytrov tov o[tvtpopov Bactréas] 
Serevdxou tetaypéevoy Se «lal em) tov mpaypatov] 
Kal THY cuyyévetav AVTOLD]......0.4- 
"Apreptdmpos “Hpaxrreldov TOV......... 
aperis evexev Kab dvxalcoovyns ...... As éxov] 
Suaterel els Te TOV Bactréa k[al]...... 
pirias dé Kal evepyecias [hs els Eavtov avéOnker] 

’ArrorArove ’A[préutde Anrot]. 


This Inscription also is found on the base of a statue; 
its contents quite resemble those of No. 1; in lines curyryé- 
vecav, with some supplementary participle, will signify the 
same title which is already known to us as cuyyevns.? 

Homolle’s conjecture that this Heliodorus is identical 
with the one mentioned in 2 Maccabees, and by Appian, 
seems to us to be fully established;* note how accu- 
rately 2 Macc. 3” also introduces him as “‘Hdsddwpov 
Tov éml tov mpaypadtov. This title, which is current 
elsewhere in the Books of Maccabees (1 Macc. 3¥, 2 Macc. 
10", 13*”, 3 Macc. 71) is proved by other writings to 
have belonged to Syria,* as also to Pergamus.® In Poly- 
bius and Josephus it is applied to the viceroy, the representa- 
tive of the absent king, similarly in 1 Macc. 3”, 2 Macc. 18”; 
in 2 Macc. 8” it has the further meaning of chancellor of the 
kingdom, first minister,’ similarly 10%, 187, 83 Macc. 71. 

The first Inscription, moreover, confirms the reading 
mpayuatov which is given by most MSS. in 2 Macc. 87. 


1 Bull. de corr. hell., iii, (1879), p. 864. 2 See p. 159 above. 

3 In that case the Inscriptions must certainly have been written before 
175 B.c.; for in that year Heliodorus carried out his @irccropyla eis roy 
BaotAéa, which is here extolled, in a strange way, vtz., by murdering the king. 

4 Frankel, Altertiimer von Pergamon, viii. 1, p. 110, cites Polyb. v. 41 
and Joseph. Antt. xii. 72. 


5 Inscriptions Nos. 172-176 (first half of 2nd cent. B.c,) in Frankel, p. 
108 £. 


6 This interpretation, proposed by Grimm, p. 69, is maintained also by 
Frankel, p. 110, 
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Codices 19, 44, 71, etc., which substitute ypnudrov for 
mpayuarev in this passage,' have obviously been so influenced 
by the contents of the narrative as to turn the chancellor into 
a chancellor of the exchequer; for such must have been the 
sense of the title given by them, viz., rov ém) Trav ypnudtov. 
As for Syncellus (8th cent. A.D.), Chronogr., p. 5297 (Bonn 
edition), who likewise describes Heliodorus as o él tov 
xpnudtwv, he is probably dependent on these codices.? 

Evidence from the Inscriptions has extended our know- 
ledge thus far: Heliodorus came originally from Antioch,’ 
and was the son of a certain Aischylos. In the lofty 
position of first minister of King Seleucus IV. Philopator, 
to whose familiar circle (civtpodgor) he had certainly belonged 
previously, he earned good repute in connection with the 
shipping trade, and was in consequence the recipient of 
frequent honours. 


The marble statue of Heliodorus was prepared for 
Pheenician merchants by the ancient sculptors, and the 
pious gift was dedicated to the Delian Apollo; some narrator 
of late pre-Christian times, full of faith in the written word, 
made him the central figure of a richly-coloured picture, and 
the fate of the temple-robber became a theme for edification, 
not unmixed with pious horror ; fifteen hundred years after- 
wards Raphael’s Stanza d’Hliodoro transformed this naive 
exultation in the penalty paid by the godless man into the 
lofty though unhistorical idea that the Church of the Vatican 
is ever triumphant. 


2. BARNABAS.‘ 


The writer of the Acts of the Apostles reports, 4°°, that 
there was given to the Cyprian ‘Iwan¢ the surname BapvaBas 
amo Tov aToaToAwy, 8 éoTw peOepunvevdmevoy vids mapa- 


1 This variation is found here only, 
2 Against Freudenthal, p. 86, who attributes the alteration to Syncellus, 


3 T.e., if the restoration in No. I. be correct, as the author holds to be 
very probable. 
4 See p, 187 f. above. 
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Kdjoews. Now even if it be true that “the Apostles” so 
named him, yet it is improbable that they were the first to 
coin the name, which rather appears to be an ancient one. 
The derivation given by the writer of the early history of 
Christianity is clear only as regards its first part: Bap is of 
course the Aramaic 3, son, so frequently found in Semitic 
names. In regard to vaBas, however, the second element in 
the name, it is not evident which Semitic word has been 
translated TapaKdyous in the Apostolic text. The usual 
conjecture is TNA}. But this signifies a prophecy, and is 
accordingly rendered quite accurately in LXX 2 Hs. [Ezra] 
6%, Neh. 6%, 2 Chron. 15% by mpodnreia, and in 2 
Chron. 9” by Aéeyot. A. Klostermann! therefore proposes 
the Aramaic NIT}, pacification, ‘consolation ; but we doubt 
whether this will explain the transcription vaBas. It 
would seem better, even were the etymology given in Acts 
more intelligible than it is, to leave it out of account as a 
basis of explanation,? since we are at once assailed by the 
suspicion that we have here, as in many other passages, a 
folk-etymology ex post facto. We must rather try to under- 
stand the name from itself; and, as we believe, two possible 
explanations of the -va@as, which is alone in question, lie 
open to us. 

In the Greek Bible, Nun, the father of Joshua, is called 
Navn. Whatever be the explanation of this form, whether 
or not it is actually to be understood, as has been supposed, 
as a corruption® of NAYN into NATH, does not signify. 
The only important matter is that, for Navn, there also 
occur the variants Na8y or Naf. Whether this Navy— 


1 Probleme im Aposteltexte neu erdrtert, Gotha, 1883, p. 8 ff. 

2Hven Jerome, Liber interpretationis Hebraicorwum nominum, 67 05 ¢. 
(Onomastica sacra Pauli de Lagarde studio et sumptibus alterum edita, Géttin- 
gen, 1887, p. 100), has not straightway adopted the etymology given in Acts; 
he gives three interpretations: Barnabas filius prophetae wel filius uententis 
aut (ut plerique putant) filius consolationis. 

*.The author fails to understand how Nun should have originally been 
transcribed Nav. It seems to him more probable that the LXX read F711), 


or that Navy (or Naf) or Naf was in actual use as a personal name, and that 
they substituted it for Nun. 
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Nafy—Nai was already in use as a personal name 
(= prophet) in the time of the L.XX cannot be ascertained ; 
certainly, however, it had later on become known as such to 
the Jews through the Greek Bible. We might, then, possibly 
find this name in the -va8as: BapvaBas would be a BapvaBn 
or Bapvafs with a Greek termination—son of a prophet. 

But the author thinks it a more promising theory to 
connect BapvaBas with the recently-discovered Semitic name 
BapveBods. An Inscription! found in Islahie, the ancient 
Nicopolis, in Northern Syria, which is assigned, probably on 
account of the written character, to the 8rd or 4th century 
A.D., runs as follows :— 

BapveBodv tov Kab? "AroAXwaptov Sappava advOaiperov 
Snpusoupyov Kal yupvaciapyov pire]. 

The editors explain the name quite correctly as son of 
Nebo.2 Their conjecture can be further confirmed, par- 
ticularly by Symmachus, who in Is. 461 renders ja}, Nebo, 
by NeBods, while the LXX, Aquila and Theodotion tran- 
scribe it by NaBoé.* BapveBods is one of the many personal 
names which have Nebo as a constituent part, and, as a 
theophoric name, will be relatively old. The hypothesis of 
the affinity, or of the original identity, of BapvaBas and 
BapvePods is further borne out by the well-known fact that 
in the transcription of other names compounded with Nebo 
the H-sound of the word is sometimes replaced by a,° e.g., 
Nebuchadnezzar = (UXX) NaBovyodsovocop = (Berosus and 
Josephus) NaPovyodovdcopos = (Strabo) NaBoxodpdcopos ; 


1K. Humann and O. Puchstein, Reisen wm Kleimasien und Nordsyrien, 
Textband, Berlin, 1890, p, 398. A much older Inscription has already been 
cited, p. 188 above, 

2 For this tov cai see below, p. 313 f. 

3 -AmoAAwdpios is (cf. “AmoAAdvios = “IwvdOas, p. 149 ante, swh mapertdnuos) 
an imitation of the theophoric BapyeBods; but one need not on that account 
have recourse to any such religious-historical equation as Nebo = Apollo, as 
the editors suggest. 

4 Field, ii., p. 522. 

5 The 4-sound is also found in the Babylonian and Assyrian primary 
forms, It is not impossible that the name NaBy, discussed above, if not 
coined by the LXX, may be connected in origin with Nebo, 
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and Nebuzaradan 2 Kings 25% = (UXX) NaBovtapdav. Tt 
is therefore highly probable that the form BapvaBods might 
occur instead of BapveBods. The former appears to us 
to be the original form of the name BapvaBas.' The 
termination -ods must, in that case, have developed into -ds, 
but this is no extraordinary phenomenon in view of the 
arbitrariness with which Semitic names were Graecised ; per- 
haps the Jews intentionally substituted the very common 
Greek name-ending -as for -ovs in order to remove from the 
name its suspiciously pagan appearance: the mutilation of 
Gentile theophoric names was looked upon by the Jews as 
an actual religious duty,? on the authority of Deut. 7% and 
123. We indeed see this duty discharged in another personal 
name formed with Nebo: the name Abed Nego® in the Book 
of Daniel is most probably an intentional defacement of Abed 
Nebo, servant of Nebo. Thus did the later Graeco-Jewish 
BapvaBas arise from the ancient Semitic BapveSods or 
BapvaBovs. It then became the part of popular etymology 
to give a religious interpretation to the name thus defaced 
from motives of piety. The very difficulty of establishing 
which Semitic word was believed to correspond to -vaBas 
bears out the hypothesis enunciated above. 


3. MANAEN. 


In 1 Macc. 1°, according to the common reading, 
mention is made of waides civtpodoe amd veotntos of Alex- 
ander the Great, and, in 2 Macc. 9*, of a certain Philippos 
as ovvtpopos of King Antiochus IV. Epiphanes; similarly, 
in Acts 181, the esteemed Antiochian Christian Manaén 4 


1Tn that case this accentuation would commend itself as preferable to 
the “traditional” BapydBas.—Blass, Gramm. des neutest. Griechisch, p. 123, 
also writes BapyaBas; on p. 31, Bapydéfas. [Kng. Trans., pp. 125 and 31.] 

2 Winer-Schmiedel, § 5, 27a, note 56 (p. 58). Many similar cases are 
given there. 

3 LXX, *ABdevaydé. Note the rendering of the H-sound by a here also. 

4His name is Mavajy; that is, of course, DMT. The Alexandrinus 
likewise transcribes Menachém in LXX 2 Kings 151. by Mavafv, while the 
other Codices have Mavanu. The termination -ny gave the foreign name & 
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is distinguished by the attribute “Hpwdouv rod tetpadpyou 
ovvTpodos. 

In the first passage, however, we have good authority 
(Alexandrinus, Sinaiticus, etc.) for cvvéxtpodos, a word not 
found elsewhere, ‘‘but which, precisely on that account, 
may have been displaced by cuvtp.” ;1 the addition of dé 
veoTntos seems to us to give additional support to the 
assumption that ocuvéxtpopos was the original form? Ac- 
cordingly O. F. Fritzsche, in his edition, has also decided 
for cvvéxtpopot, The meaning of the word is unquestionably 
one reared along with another in the proper sense.? 

The case is different with the ovvtpodos of the other 
two passages. The commentaries give, in connection with 
Acts 131, the alternative meanings foster-brother and com- 
panion in education ;* but the former explanation is forthwith 
rendered void by the frequent occurrence (to be established 
presently) of the expression in connection with a king’s 
name, if we but think what strange inferences would 
follow from it! We should have to assume, for instance, 
that in the most diverse localities, and at times most widely 
apart, the newly-born crown-princes had very frequently 
to be entrusted to the care of healthy citizens, and, further, 
that the son of the plebeian nurse was still alive when 


kind of Greek look: pet names in -yy are occasionally used by the Greeks 
(A. Fick, Die Griechischen Personennamen nach ihrer Bildung erklart, 2nd 
ed. by F. Bechtel and A. Fick, Géttingen, 1894, p. 28). It will hardly be 
necessary in this case to assume the arbitrary interchange of ~ and y which 
occurs not infrequently in the transcription of Semitic proper names (cf. on 
this point, Winer-Schmiedel, § 5, 27 g, and note 63 [p. 61)). 

1Grimm, HApAT. iii. (1853), p. 6. 

2The word appears to be confirmed also by the Syriac versions, 
Grimm, ibid., p. 7. 

3Tt cannot be urged against this that the view thus obtained does not 
correspond with the historical circumstances (i.e. the maides among whom 
Alexander divided his empire could hardly be all his cvvéxrpopor in the proper 
sense); but the writer of Macc. certainly held this opinion. The variant 
obytpopor may perhaps be explained by the attempt of some thoughtful 
copyist to get rid of the historical discrepancy; odvrpopo in the technical 
sense presently to be determined was more accurate: the thoughtless thinker 
of course allowed the amd vedrnros to stand. 

4H. Holtzmann, H.C. i.? (1892), p. 871. 
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his conlactaneus ascended the throne of his father. The 
interpretation companion in education is better: one might in 
this connection compare the play-mates of the Dauphin, who 
were, as a matter of course, taken from the best families, 
and of whom, later on, one or another continued, so far as 
consistent with the reverence that ‘‘ doth hedge a king,” to 
be the intimate friend of the prince, now come to man’s 
estate. But this hypothesis is likewise too special; cvvtpodos 
Tob Bacidéws is a court title, which is of course to be ex- 
plained by the fundamental meaning of the word, but in the 
usage of which this fundamental meaning had disappeared, 
having given place to the general meaning of intimate friend. 
The case is on all fours with that of the title of king’s 
relative.1 otvtpopos tod Bacidéws is established as regards 
Pergamus by Polybius, xxxii. 2510; further by the Perga- 
menian Inscriptions, Nos. 1793, 2242, 2486 and 2s,? all of 
pre-Roman times (before 183 B.c.). “It appears to have 
been in general use throughout the Hellenistic kingdoms.” ® 
In regard to Macedonia, Frankel cites Polyb. v. 94; for 
Pontus, he refers to the Inscription, Bulletin de correspondance 
hellénique, vii. (1883), p. 855 ; for Egypt, to the observations 
of Lumbroso.t But the Inscription of Delos (first half of 
2nd cent. B.C.) given above,° in which the title is established 
for Syria also, is the most instructive of all in connection 
with the passage in Acts; Heliodorus, probably an Antiochian 
likewise, 1s there invested with the honorary title abvTpopos 
Tod Bacthéws Sedeveov Pirowdropos. And in the same way 
it was allowable to speak of Manaén as the intimate friend of 
Herod Antipas; nothing further is implied by the technical 
term, and any inference drawn from it regarding the ante- 
cedents of the man, or regarding any tender relationship 
between his mother and the infant Herod, would be very 
precarious. In the context of the narrative the attribute, 
when understood in this sense, is of course still more 
honourable for Manaén and the church at Antioch than 
would be the case according to the traditional interpretation. 


1 Cf. p. 159 above, sub cuyyerts. ? Frankel, pp. 111, 129, 164 ff. 
3 Frankel, p. 111 f. 4 Recherches, p. 207 fi, 5 P. 305, 
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4. SAULUS PAULUS. 


In Acts 18° the words Satros o cal IIadnos are quite 
abruptly introduced to designate the Apostle who has always 
hitherto been spoken of as Satdos, and from this place 
onwards in the book the name ITadXos is always used. The 
passage has given rise to the most extraordinary conjectures ; 
it has even been asserted that the narrator meant the o xal 
ITatnros to indicate that the change of name had some sort 
of connection with the conversion of the Proconsul Sergius 
Paulus described immediately before. It must not be for- 
gotten, in investigating the point, that it is not said that 
the Apostle made the change; it is the narrator who does 
so: by means of the 6 cai he makes the transition from 
the previously-used 3adAos to the IIabXos to which he hence- 
forth keeps. 

We have never yet seen the fact recorded in con- 
nection with this passage! that the elliptically-used cai 
with double names is an exceedingly common usage in N. T. 
times. W. Schmid,? in his studies on Atticism (of great 
importance for the history of the language of the Greek 
Bible), has recently shown from the Papyri and Inscriptions 
how widespread this usage was in all quarters; he names 
an Inscription of Antiochus Epiphanes as his first authority. 
“Ag qui et is similarly used in Latin in the case of familiar 
designations ... , we might suspect a Latinism, had the 


1 Winer-Liinemann, § 18, 1 (p. 102), refers only to quite late writings. 
On the other hand, the painstaking Wetstein had already in 1752 annotated 
the passage ‘‘Inscriptiones”! That means more for his time than dozens 
of other ‘‘ observations” by the industrious and open-eyed exegetes of last 
(18th) century. 

2 Der Atticismus, iii. (1893), p. 338.—His authorities are to be supple- 
mented by the Inscription of Mylasa in Caria, Waddington, iii. 2, No. 361 
(imperial period), by a multitude of examples from Lycian Inscriptions,—see 
the lists of the Gerontes of Sidyma in O. Benndorf and G, Niemann, Reisen 
im Lykien und Karien, Vienna, 1884, p. 73 ff. (time of Commodus)—likewise 
by many passages from the Egyptian documents in the Royal Museum at 
Berlin, ¢.g., Nos. 89; 1412; 200; 2777; 281. In the Pap. Berol. 6815 (BU. 
ii., p. 43, No. 80) we even find Mdpkov *Avrwviov Atoondpov 6 Kal MroAeualov, an 
evidence of the fixedness and formulaic currency of this 6 kai, 
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Antiochus Inscription not made it more likely that the Latin 
usage is really a Graecism.” * 

W. Schmid seems to think that certain passages from 
AGlianus and Achilles Tatius are the earliest instances of this 
construction in the literature. But even in the literature 
the usage, most likely derived from the popular speech, can 
be shown to go much farther back. We find the reading 
"Arxipwos 6 kal “Idxywos in 1 Macc. 7°%**, 9%, 2 Macc. 
143, at least in Codd. 64, 98, 19 (also 62 in the last passage). 
But even should this reading not be the original, yet we 
need not be at a loss for literary authorities; a relatively 
large number are supplied by Josephus.?, The Jewish his- 
torian, in giving double names, employs not only the fuller 
forms of expression, such as Sivev o Kal Sixatos émuxdnOeis 
(Antt. xii. 24), "ANkiuos 0 kat Ldxupos Kreis (Antt. xii. 97), 
"Iwdvyny tov Kai Taddiv reyopevov (Antt. xiii. 12), Asddotos o 
kal Tpvhov émixdnOeis (Antt. xiii. 51), Sernvyn 7) Kal Kyeo- 
matpa Kadoupévn (Anti. xiii. 164), “Avtioyos 0 Kal Aidvucos 
émixrnbeis (Bell. Jud. i. 47), but he often simply connects the 
two names by 6 cal: Iavvatov tov cal ’Ar€éEavdpov (Antt. xiii. 
121), "Iéonmos 0 cat Kaiddas (Antt. xviil. 22),3 Knreodnpos o 
Kal Mddyxos (Antt.1. 15), "Apxn 7 cal ’“Exdeitrovus (Antt. v. 122), 
"Tovdas 6 kal MaxxaBaios (Antt. xii. 64), Taxdp@ té Kal rpe- 
oButépm (Antt. xx. 33). 

When Acts 13 ® is placed in this philological context, we 
see that it cannot mean ‘‘ Saul who was henceforth also called 
Paul”; an ancient reader could only have taken it to mean 
“Saul who was also called Paul’’.* Had the writer of Acts 
intended to say that Paul had adopted the Graecised Roman 
name in honour of the Proconsul, or even that he now 
adopted it for the first time, he would have selected a 
different expression. The o «cai admits of no other supposi- 
tion than that he was called Sawlos Paulos before he came to 


1W. Schmid, Der Atticismus, iii. (1893), p. 838. 


*Guil. Schmidt, De Flav. Ios. Elocutione, Fleck. Jahrbb. Suppl. xx. 
(1894), p. 355f. 


* For the text see Guil. Schmidt, p. 355. 
“Cf. H. H. Wendt, Meyer, iii. 6/7 (1888), p. 284. 
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Cyprus; he had, like many natives of Asia Minor, many 
Jews and Egyptians of his age, a double name. We know 
not when he received the non-Semitic name in addition to 
the Semitic one. It will hardly be demanded that we should 
specify the particular circumstance which formed the occa- 
sion of his receiving the surname Paulos. The regulations 
of Roman Law about the bearing of names cannot in this 
question be taken into consideration. If in Asia Minor or on 
the Nile any obscure individual felt that, in adopting a non- 
barbaric surname, he was simply adapting himself to the 
times, it is unlikely that the authorities would trouble them- 
selves about the matter. The choice of such Greco-Roman 
second names was usually determined by the innocent free- 
dom of popular taste. But we can sometimes see that such 
names as were more or less similar in sound to the native 
name must have been specially preferred. In regard to 
Jewish names this is the case with, eg., Idkup—'Arxipos 
(Joseph. Antt. xii. 97), Inoots 6 Aeyopuevos "Iodaros (Col. 4%), 
"Iwond ... ds érexrAynOn “Iodartos (Acts 1¥);? of Egyptian 
names, we have noticed ZartaBots 6 kal Sdtupos (Pap. 
Berol. 7080, Col. 2, Fayytim, 2nd cent. a.p.).3 Thus, too, in 


1 Winer-Schmiedel, § 16, 9 (p. 148). 

2 We must not confuse these cases, in which non-Jewish names of 
similar sound were attached to the Jewish, with those in which non-Jewish 
names of similar sound were substituted for the Jewish; those who had 
adopted new names bore these alone in their intercourse with strangers. 
Thus the name *Idcwy, common among Jews, is a substitute for Incovs; the 
Apostle Symeon (Peter) is usually called Siuwy, not because (as Clavis*, p. 
400, still maintains) this word is a transcription of Pyw, but because it 


resembles Suuedy, the actual transcription of the Hebrew name (so, of Peter, 
Acts 15%, 2 Pet. 11). luv is a good Greek name (Fick-Bechtel, p. 251); 
thus, too, the Vulgate substitutes Cleophas (= KAcopas, Fick-Bechtel, p. 20 
and foot of p. 164; not to be confounded with KAeoras in Luke 2418, Fick- 
Bechtel, middle of p. 164) for the (probably) Semitic name KAwma(s? Accent ? 
[John 19]; the author does not know what authority Clavis*, p. 244, has 


for saying that the Semitic form of KAwza(s?) is npbn, still less how P. 


Feine, Der Jakobusbrief, Hisenach, 1893, p. 16, can maintain that it is ‘‘ else- 
where recognised” that KAwmas is Greek, and = KAeoras) ; similarly S:Aovayds 
seems to be a substitute for the Semitic SAas. 


3 BU, ix., p. 274, No. 277%. 
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the case of the Tarsian Yaovr,! when he received a non- 
Semitic second name (we do not know the exact time, but 
it must have.been before Acts 13°) the choice of ITad\os may 
have been determined by nothing more than the fact that 
TIadros had a sound somewhat similar to the name made 
venerable by association with his fellow-tribesman of old. 

So far as we know, there has hitherto been ‘no 
evidence to show that the name ITainos was adopted by any 
other Jew; it is therefore of interest that the recently- 
published Papyrus fragments relating to the Jewish war 
of Trajan * several times mention an Alexandrian Jew called 
IIatnos,* who seems to have been the leader of a deputation 
which negotiated with the emperor. The question why the 
narrator calls the Apostle Saddos previous to Acts 13%, 
and IIatnros afterwards, has nothing to do with the science 
of names, or with the history of Paul; it is altogether a 
question of literary history. The most satisfactory solution 


1The frequently-noted circumstance that in the accounts of Paul’s 
conversion, Acts 94:17, 227-15, 2614 he is addressed by Jesus and Ananias as 
ZaovA may be explained by the historian’s sense of liturgical rhythm ;—com- 
pare the way in which he puts the name Suuedy (for Peter, whom he else- 
where calls Siuev and Iérpos) in the mouth of James in a solemn speech, 
15™4, Similarly, the early Christians did not Graecise, e.g., the venerable 
name of the patriarch Jacob: “IaxéB8 had a “‘biblical,’’ "Idk«wBos a modern, 
sound. In the same way Paul appears to have made a distinction between 
the ancient theocratic form *IepovoaAju and the modern political name ‘Iepo- 
oéAvua: When he uses the former, there is ever a solemn emphasis upon the 
word, especially noticeable in Gal. 476-% (cf. Hebr. 12%, Rey. 312, 2110) ; 
but also as the dwelling-place of the saints, Jerusalem is more to him than 
a mere geographical term: hence in 1 Cor. 16°, Rom. 15” f., he lovingly and 
reverently marks a distinction by writing "IepovoaAju; lastly, in Rom. 15% 
this form again best suits the subject, viz., an enthusiastic retrospect of the 
diffusion of the gospel. We must also bear in mind that the Gospels preserve 
many of our Lord’s sayings in Aramaic; see p. 76 above. The assertion of A. 
Buttmann, Gramm. des neutest. Sprachgebr., p. 6, that, when Paul is 
addressed, the ‘‘ popular” (??—for the readers of the Greek Book of Acts?) 
form ZaovA is regularly employed, is contradicted by Acts 26%, 2724, 

2 Cf. Acts 1371, and also Rom. 11! and Phil. 3° 

3 See p. 68 above. 


*The name, indeed, is mutilated in almost all the passages, so that 
the restoration SatvAes would also be possible, but in Col. vii. of the edition 
of Wilcken, Hermes, xxvii. (1892), p. 470, Mataos can be distinctly made out. 
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so far (unless we are willing to go back to a difference in 
the sources) is the supposition! that the historian uses the 
one or the other name according to the field of his hero’s 
labours; from chap. 131 the Jewish disciple Satros is an 
apostle to the whole world: it is high time, then, that he 
should be presented to the Greeks under a name about 
which there was nothing barbaric, and which, even before 
this, was really his own. 

Zadro0s o Kal Iaddos: only as such perhaps did many 
of his brethren of the same race understand him; from his 
own confessions we know that he was rather a IIatnos o 
kat Yadr’os—a man who laboured for the future and for 
humanity, though as a son of Benjamin and a contemporary 
of the Cesars. Christians in later times would often have 
fain called him Saul only; but on this account it is the 
name Paul alone which in history is graven above the 
narrow gate at which Augustine and Luther entered in.? 


1The following phenomenon is perhaps instructive on this point. In 
several passages of Acts mention is made of a “Iwdyyns 6 émixadovmevos Mdpkos, 
either by this double name or by his Jewish name “Iwdyyys; in 13) it is 
particularly evident that "Iwdyyns has been used purposely: the man had 
forsaken the Apostle Paul and had returned to Jerusalem. Quite differently 
in 15*° ; he now goes with Barnabas to Cyprus, and this is the only passage 
in Acts where the Greek name Médpxos, standing alone, is applied to him. 
This may, of course, be purely accidental. 


2 With this should be compared Professor W. M. Ramsay’s brilliant 
section on the same subject, St. Paul the Traveller and the Roman Citizen?, 
London, 1896, pp. 81-88.—Tr. 
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VI. 


GREEK TRANSCRIPTIONS OF THE 
TETRAGRAMMATON. 


xai poBnOjcovra 74 evn 7d dvopd cov Kipres 


GREEK TRANSCRIPTIONS OF THE TETRA- 
GRAMMATON, 


In a notice of Professor W. Dindorf’s edition of Clement, 
Professor P. de Lagarde! reproaches the editor, in reference 
to the passage Strom. v. 634 (Dindorf, ii. p. 2725), with 
having ‘‘no idea whatever of the deep significance of his 
author’s words, or of the great attention which he must pay 
to them in this very passage’’. Dindorf reads there the form 
"ITaov aS TO TeTpaypampov Ovoua TO wvoTixdy. But in various 
manuscripts and in the Turin Catena to the Pentateuch? we 
find the variants “Id ovai or "Id ové* Lagarde holds that the 
latter reading “‘might have been unhesitatingly set in the 
text; in theological books nowadays nothing is a matter 
of course”. The reading “Iaové certainly appears to be the 
original; the e was subsequently left out because, naturally 
enough, the name designated as the Tetragrammaton must 
have no more than four letters.* 

The form "Iaové is one of the most important Greek 
transcriptions of the Tetragrammaton usually referred to in 
seeking to ascertain the original pronunciation. F. Dietrich 
in a letter of February, 1866,° to Franz Delitzsch, makes 
the following collection of these transcriptions :— 


1 GGA. 1870, part 21, p. 801 ff. Cf. Symmikta, i., Gottingen, 1877, p. 14 f, 

2 Cf. upon this EK. W. Hengstenberg, Die Authentie des Pentateuchs, i., 
Berlin, 1836, p. 226 f. 

3 With reference to the itacistic variation of the termination, cf. the 
quite similar variants of the termination of the transcription EiuaAcovat 
1 Mace. 11°. *Imadrovd, Siwwuadrrovh, etc., and on these C, L. W. Grimm, 
HApAT’, iii., Leipzig, 1853, p. 177. 

4 Hengstenberg, p. 227. 

5 ZAW. iii. (1883), p. 298. 

21 
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mm wm mm 

Cent. 2. Irenaeus — Ia00 (?)} = 

5, 2-8. Clement (Iaove) ? Iaov — 

», 38. Origen —_— Iaw (law Ia) Ia—IAH 

» 4 Jerome — Jaho 

» — Epiphanius IaBe = 

» 5. Theodoret IaBe law Aia eh Aug. 

(Sam.) 
», 7. Isidore _ = Ja. oon 


It is an important fact that nearly all the transcriptions 
which have thus come down from the Christian Fathers 
are likewise substantiated by ‘“‘ heathen” sources. In the 
recently-discovered Egyptian Magic Papyri there is a whole 
series of passages which—even if in part they are not to be 
conceived of as transcriptions of the Tetragrammaton—merit 
our attention in this connection. As early as 1876 W. W. 
Graf Baudissin,® in his investigation of the form Ido, had 
referred to passages relating to it in the Magic Papyri in 
Leiden* and Berlin.’ Since that time the edition of the 
Leiden Papyri by C. Leemans,® and that of the Paris and 
London Papyri by C. Wessely,’ the new edition of the Leiden 
Papyri by A. Dieterich,® the latest publications of the British 


1 Wrongly questioned by F. Dietrich; cf. p. 327 below. 
2¥F. Dietrich reads Iaov. 


3 Studien zur semitischen Religionsgeschichte, Heft i., Leipzig, 1876, 
1 AY Gi 


4 At that time there were only the preliminary notes of O. J. C. Reuvens: 
Lettres & M. Letronne sur les papyrus bilingues et grecs .. . du musée d’an- 
tiquités de Vuniversité de Leide, Leiden, 1830. 


5 Hdited by G. Parthey, AAB., 1865, philol. und histor. Abhh., 109 fi. 


6 In his publication, Papyri Graecit muser Spies publict Lugduni- 
Batavi, vol. ii., Leiden, 1885. 


7 DAW. philos.-histor. Classe, xxxvi. (1888), 2 Abt. p. 27 ff. and xlii. 
(1893), 2 Abt. p. 1 ff. 


8 Papyrus magica muser Lugdunensis Batavi, Fleckeisen’s Jahrbb. 
Suppl. xvi. (1888), p. 749 ff (=the edition of Papyrus J 384 of Leiden). 
Dieterich, Abraxas, Studien zur Religions-Geschichte des spidteren Altertums, 
Leipzig, 1891, p. 167 ff. (=edition of Papyrus J 395 of Leiden). The author 
has to thank his colleague and friend the editor (now in Giessen) for divers 
information and stimulating opposition, 
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Museum,! and other works, have rendered still more possible 
the knowledge of this strange literature, and an investiga- 
tion of these would be worth the trouble, both for the 
historian of Christianity? and for the Semitic philologist.® 

The Papyri in their extant form were written about the 
end of the third and beginning of the fourth century A.D. ; 
their composition may be dated some hundred years before 
—in the time of Tertullian.* But there would be no risk of 
error in supposing that many elements in this literature be- 
long to a still earlier period. It is even probable, in view of 
the obstinate persistence of the forms of popular belief and 
superstition, that, e.g., the books of the Jewish exorcists at 
Ephesus, which, according to Acts 19, were committed to 
the flames in consequence of the appearance of the Apostle 
Paul, had essentially the same contents as the Magic Papyri 
from Egypt which we now possess.° 

In the formule of incantation and adjuration found in 
this literature an important part is played by the Divine 
names. Every possible and impossible designation of deities, 


1, G. Kenyon, Greek Papyri in the British Museum, London, 1898, 
p. 62 ff. 


2 Of. A. Jiilicher, 7KG. xiv. (1898), p. 149. 


3 Of. E. Schiirer, Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu 
Christi, 3%, Leipzig (1898), p. 294 ff., and especially L. Blau, Das altjiidische 
Zauberwesen (Jahresbericht der Landes-Rabbinerschule in Budapest, 1897-98), 
Budapest, 1898. 

4 Wessely, i, p. 36 ff. Though A. Harnack, Geschichte der altchrist- 
lichen Litteratur bis Husebius, i., Leipzig, 1893, p. ix., maintains that the age 
of the Magic Literature is as yet quite undetermined, this must so far be 
limited as that at least a terminus ad quem can be established on paleo- 
graphical and internal grounds for a not inconsiderable part of this literature, 


5 The Book of Acts—if we may insert this observation here—manifests 
in this passage an acquaintance with the terminology of magic. Thus the 
expression 7& weplepya, used in 191, is a terminus technicus for magic ; ¢f., in 
addition to the examples given by Wetstein, ad loc., Pap. Lugd., J 384, xii. 19 
and 21, mepepyla and meprepyd(oua: (Fleck. Jahrbb. Suppl. xvi., p. 816: ef. 
Leemans, ii., p. 73). So also mpatis, 19 18, a terminus technicus for a particular 
spell, of which the indexes of Parthey, Wessely and Kenyon afford numerous 
examples. The ordinary translation artifice (Rinke) obliterates the peculiar 
meaning of the word in this connection. [Hnglish A.V. and R.V. deeds even 
more completely], 
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Greek, Egyptian and Semitic, is found in profuse variety, 
just as, in general, this whole class of literature 1s character- 
ised by a peculiar syncretism of Greek, Egyptian and Semitic 
ideas. 

But what interests us at present are the forms which 
can in any way be considered to be transcriptions of the 
Tetragrammaton. For the forms which are handed down 
by the Fathers, in part still questioned, are all verified by the 
Papyri, with the sole possible exception of Clement’s Iaove. 


Tao. 


To the examples given by Baudissin there is to be added 
such a large number from the Papyri since deciphered, that a 
detailed enumeration is unnecessary.! The palindromic form 
tama? is also frequently found, and, still more frequently, 
forms that seem to the author to be combinations of it, such 
as apBabiaw.1 The divine name Iaw became so familiar that 
it even underwent declension: eiui Oeds Oedv atravTwev tawv 
caBawl adwvar alBpak]as (Pap. Lugd. J 384, iii.1).° 


Ta. 


Likewise not infrequent. Without claiming exhaustive- 
ness we cite the following :— 

o éml THs avayens TeTayuévos takovB ta taw caBawd 
adwvat [alBpacak (Pap. Lond. cxxi. 64s, 649),* with which com- 
pare the gem-inscription sa va vaw adwvar caBaw8,® the 
combinations wand (Pap. Lond. xlvi.s6,° Pap. Paris. Bibl. nat. 


1 Cf. the indexes of Leemans, Wessely and Kenyon. 

2 In the form iaom in Pap. Par. Bibl. nat. 996 (Wessely, i., p. 69). It is to 
be regretted that the editor does not give the library number of this Papyrus. 

3 Fleck. Jahrbb. Suppl. xvi., p. 798; Leemans, ii., p. 15. K. Buresch, 
ATIOAAQN KAAPIOS, Untersuchungen zum Orakelwesen des spdteren Altertums, 
Leipzig, 1889, p. 52, unnecessarily brackets the vy of tawy. 

4 Kenyon, p. 105; Wessely, ii., p.44. We do not give Wessely’s number- 
ing of the lines, which is different from Kenyon’s. In line s2 of the same 
Papyrus we are not quite certain whether ia is meant for a Divine name or 
not. 

°U. F. Kopp, Palaeographia critica, iv., Mannheim, 1829, p. 226. 

5 Kenyon, p. 67; Wessely, i., p. 128. 
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961 and 3033'), and vawr (Pap. Paris. Lowvre 2391 151),? as alse 
a whole mass of other combinations. 


Taow.a :3 


(read) él tod petw@rrou iawia (Pap. Paris. Bibl. nat. 327).4 


Ian 


occurs more frequently; in particular, in the significant 
passage :— 

opkivo oe Kata Tod Oeod twv “EBpaiwy *Incov' waBa* 
van’ aBpaw8’ aia’ Ow0° ede Edw’ anw* cov" wiPaey*’ aBappas’ 
iaBa paov’ aBerxBer* Nova’ aBpa’ papota’ Boaxvor (Pap. Paris. 
Bibl. nat. sn19#.;° again, in the same Papyrus, 128° «vpie 
LAW ALN LWN WLN OLN LN ALWAL ALOVW ANW NAL LEW NUD AaNLawW awa 
aent vw aev tan ec’. One might surmise that the form can 
in the latter passage should be assigned to the other mean- 
ingless permutations of the vowels.’ But against this is to 
be set the fact that the form is authenticated as a Divine 
name by Origen, that in this passage it stands at the end of 
the series (the ev of the Papyrus should likely be accented ¢?), 
and thus seems to correspond to the well-known form caw at 
the beginning. Nevertheless, too great stress should not be 
laid upon the occurrence, in similar vowel-series, of purely 
vocalic transcriptions of the Tetragrammaton. 

Further, in the same Papyrus, 1564 and 196°; also in 
Pap. Lond. xvi. 23.1° 


1 Wessely, i., pp. 68 and 121. 2 Tbid., p. 144. 

3 Combined from Iaw and Ia (cf. Baudissin, p. 183 f., and F’. Dietrich, 
p. 294). 

4 Wessely, i., 126. 


5 Tbid., p. 120. This passage, so far as regards the history of religion, 
is one of the most interesting: Jesus is named as the God of the Hebrews ; 
observe the Divine names combined with a@ (in reference to aBeABead, cf. 
Baudissin, p. 25, the name of the King of Berytus "ABéABados); on ata and 
iaBa see below, pp. 326 and 333 f. ; with reference to @w@ (Egyptian deity) in 
the Papyri, cf. A. Dieterich, Abrawas, p. 70. 


6 Tbid., p. 75. ” Cf. upon these, p. 329 below. 
8 Wessely, i., p. 84. ® Thid., p. 94. 
W Kenyon, p. 66; Wessely, i., p. 127, 
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This form is also found in W. Fréhner’s! issue of the 
bronze tablet in the Museum at Avignon: the last two lines 
should not be read nal od cuvépyes “ABpacd& trAn “lad, as 
Fréhner reads them, but cat ov cuvépyer aBpaca& tan* Law. 
The reverse combination saw van is found in a leaden tablet 
from Carthage, CIL. viii. Suppl. 1., No. 12509. 

We may, finally, at least refer to the passage Ore ducdd- 
raBos ef an (Pap. Paris. Bibl. nat. o44).2 According to A. 
Dieterich,‘ an is “ simply a mystical Divine name,” and “ it 
is possible that it should be read aw”. We consider 
this alteration quite unnecessary. Hither ay is an indistinct 
reminiscence of our san, or else we must definitely conclude 
that the « of van coming after « has fallen out by hemi- 
graphy.° 

Aia. 


Theodoret’s form Aia, for which the Augsburg Codex 
and the ed. princ. of Picus read Ia,°is found not only in the 
above-cited passage, Pap. Par. Bibl. nat. 3192, but also in 
Pap. Lugd. J 395, xviu.si,’ as—a fact of special interest— 
the correction of the aspa which originally stood in the MS. 


Jaoth. 


The Latin codices of Irensus yield the form Jaoth.§ 
Ireneus distinguishes one pronunciation with a long, and 
another with a short, o (11. 353, Massuet: Jawth, extensa 
cum aspiratione novissima syllaba, menswram praefinitam mani- 
festat ; cum autem per o graecam corripitur ut puta Jaoth, eum 
qui dat fugam malorum significat). 


1 Philologus, Suppl. v. (1889), p. 44 f. 


2? That is, A instead of A; tacitly corrected by Wessely, Wiener Studien, 
viii. (1886), p. 182. 


3 Wessely, i., p. 68. 4 Abraxas, p. 97. 


5The « of san must, in that case, on account of the metre and the 
diodAAa@Bos, be pronounced as a consonant (cf. on this point, Kiihner-Blass, 
Ausfiihrliche Grammatik der griechischen Sprache, i*. 1, Hanover, 1890, p. 50). 


6 Hengstenberg, p. 227; I’. Dietrich, p. 287. 
7A. Dieterich, Abr., p. 196; Leemans, ii., p. 141. 
8 Cf., in particular, Baudissin, p. 194 f, 
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F. Dietrich has erroneously questioned this form.! The 
following should be added to the citations given by Bau- 
dissin :— 

Pap. Lond. xlvi. 142 (cawr),? 
- 5,  Xlvi. 479 (saw)? 
Pap. Par. Bibl. nat. 3263 (taw@),* 
Pap. Lugd. J 395, xxi. 1 (aBpatraw6),® 
Pap. Lond. xlvi. 56 (apBabtaw6),® 
Pap. Berol. 2.125 (awBptOtaw)." 


With reference to the agglutination of a T-sound to 
taw, cf. the literature cited by Baudissin.2 The Papyri yield 
a large number of examples of similar forms in -w@. Similar 
forms with Greek terminations (¢.g., PapawOns), in Josephus 
and others.°® 


Taove. 


Regarding Clement’s form Iaove, the author calls atten- 
tion to the following passages :— 

Qeds Oedv, 6 KUpLos TOV TvevpaToVv” 6 amdaVNTOS aiw@v 
tawovnt, elodkovooyv pou Ths povis: émixadoduat oe Tov 
duvactny THY Oewv, iWriBpewéra Zed, Zed Tvpavve, adarvar * 
KUple Lawoune’ ey@ eis O émiKadotvmevos oe cupioTi Oedv 
péyav Caaranpippov Kal od wn mapaxotons THs povis EBpaiati 
aBravabavarBa aBpaciiwa: éyo yap eius orbaywovy Aarau 
Baacarw8 taw ew veBov0 caBiobapBwl apBaliaw tawd ca- 
Baw tatoupn Sayoupn Bapovy adwvar ehwar taBpaay Bap- 
Bapavo vavoip trnrddpove . . . (Pap. Lond. xlvi. 466-482).™ 


1P, 294. 2 Kenyon, p. 69; Wessely, i., p. 180. 
8 Kenyon, p. 80; Wessely, i., p. 139. 4 Wessely, i., p. 126. 
5 A. Dieterich, Abr., p. 201. 6 Kenyon, p. 67; Wessely, i., p. 128. 


7 Parthey, p. 154. We begin the word with a, and affix the @ to the 
previous word ; cf. Kenyon, p. 111, line s9, auSpidnpa. 

8 P. 195. 

9 Cf., for example, the bapcOdé@ns of Artapanus (Husebius, Praep. ev. 
ix. 18), and, upon this, J. Freudenthal, Hellenistische Studien, Heft 1 and 2, 
Breslau, 1875, p. 169. 

10 With this expression, also common in the Book of Enoch, compare 
LXX Num. 16%, 27 36. 

1 Kenyon, p. 80; Wessely, i., 139. Wo have given the passage in 
extenso because it is particularly instructive in respect to the Syncretism 
of this literature. 
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akovedtw po taca yNoooa Kal Taca hovy, OTL eyo 
eit TEpTaw [uny YaX] pvNnX TaKunh LAWOVEN WNW WNW LeovHNt 
nana [corrupt] enwvoe! ... (Pap. Lugd. J 384, vi. 12-14), 

od €f 6 dyabodaivwv 6 yevvdv ayaba Kal tpopav Thy 
oikoupévnv, cod Se TO aévvaov KomacTyptov, ev & Kabidputat 
cou TO értaypdupatov dvoua mpos Thy apmoviay Tov [' POdy- 
you éyovTov povas mpos Ta Ky PTA THs cednvyns, capaphapa 
apap ata Bpaappapada aBpaay TepTawpny akuny Lawoven 
tawove etov anw enov taw .. . (Pap. Lugd. J 395, xvii. 25-82).° 

éTe mpocetAnupat THY Sivautvy ToD "ABpadw Ica Kal tod 
"Iax®B Kai Tod peyddov Beod Saipwovos taw aBravalavarBa 
ciaBpabiiaw Naurnp iniwo. Océ, Tolncov, KUpLE, TEPTAw@ENY 
XaX MNX Lawoune Lawoune Leovanw enoviaw (Pap. Lugd., J 
395, Xviil1., 21-26).4 

It might appear at first sight very natural to assume that 
these forms are related to Clement’s Iaove. In considera- 
tion of the great freedom with which the Hebrew vowels 
were transcribed in Greek, it need not seem strange that 
the H-sound at the end of words is rendered by mz, ne and en 
in the Papyri; in point of fact the strengthening or length- 
ening of the ¢ by the addition of » would give a more distinct 
rendering of the 77. than the bare eof Clement. The coming 
of before ov is the only strange feature. Still, even this 
peculiarity might be explained by the preference for Iaa, the 
most popular transcription, which it was desired should have 
a place also here. 

For these reasons Kenyon maintains that the form 
Iawovne is actually the Divine name, and, indeed, that it is 
an expansion of the form Iaw.° 

Notwithstanding, we must not trust entirely to plausi- 


1 Considered by A. Dieterich to be a palindrome of the seovwnt. 

2 A. Dieterich, Fleck. Jahrbb. Suppl. xvi., p. 804; Leemans, ii., p. 23. 

3 A. Dieterich, Abr., p. 195 f.; Leemans, ii., p. 141 f, 

4 A. Dieterich, Abr., p. 197; Leemamns, ii., p. 145. 

°P. 68: “The exact pronunciation of that name .. was preserved a 


profound secret, but several approximations were made to it; among which 


the commonest is the word Iaw .., which was sometimes expanded, so as 
to employ all the vowels, into Iawoune”’. 
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bility. We must first of all investigate whether the said 
forms do not belong to the manifold permutations of the 
seven vowels, which are all but universally considered to be 
capricious and meaningless, mocking every possible attempt 
at explanation, and which can therefore, now less than ever, 
yield a basis for etymological conjectures. 

An instructive collection of these permutations and com- 
binations of the seven vowels for magical purposes is found 
in Wessely’s treatise, Hphesia Grammata.? That writer else- 
where? passes judgment upon them as follows: “ other 
[names] again appear to have no special meaning, for, just 
as magical formule are formed from the seven vowels aeniovw 
and their permutations and combinations .. ., so in all 
probability there were magic formule formed from the 
consonants also, now Hebraising, now Egyptianising, now 
Grecising, and without any definite meaning”. We are 
unable to decide whether this assertion concerning the 
consonantal formule is correct. But certainly when the 
chaos of the vocalic formations is surveyed, the possibility 
of accounting for the great majority of the cases may be 
doubted.* If, then, it were established that the forms cited 
above should also be assigned to this class, they could, of 
course, no longer be mentioned in the present discussion. 
We should otherwise repeat the mistake of old J. M. Gesner,® 
who believed that he had discovered the Divine name 
Jehovah in the vowel series IEHQOYA. 

But in the present instance the matter is somewhat 
different, and the conjecture of Kenyon cannot be sum- 
marily rejected. To begin with, the form sawoune or tawount, 


1 Of. on this point Baudissin, p. 245 ff.; Parthey, p.116f.; A. Dieterich, 
Abr., p. 22 f. 

2The 12th Jahresb. tiber das K. K. Franz-Josephs-Gymn. in Wien, 1886. 

3 Wiener Studien, viii. (1886), p. 183. 

4Let one example suffice: Pap. Lugd. J 395, xx.if. (A. Dieterich, 
Abr., p. 200; Leemans, i., p. 149 f.): emnarodual ve wevo wacniaw aenarenan 
LOUWEUT LEOVANWHL WHLULAN Lwounay UNG twloat Lwat wn Ee OV LwL aw TH méya dvOMa. 

5 De laude det per septem vocales in the Commentationes Soc. Reg. Scient. 
Gotting., i. (1751), p, 245 ff. 
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in the first passage quoted, does not stand among other 
vowel-series ; on the contrary, it is enclosed on both sides by 
a number of indubitable Divine names. Further, the same 
form with insignificant modifications is found in various 
passages of various Papyri; from this we may conclude 
that it is at least no merely hap-hazard, accidental form. 
Finally, its similarity with Clement’s Iaove is to be noted. 

At the same time, wider conclusions should not be drawn 
from these forms—none, in particular, as to the true pro- 
nunciation of the Tetragrammaton: for the fact that in 
three of the quoted passages the form in question is followed 
by vocalic combinations in part meaningless, constitutes an 
objection that is at all events possible. 

The value of the vocalic transcriptions of the Tetragrammaton 
for the determination of its true pronunciation appears to us, 
by reason of the diffuse and capricious usage of the vowels which 
we find throughout the Magic Literature, to be at most very small. 
The very great uncertainty of the traditional texts must also be 
urged as an objection to its being so employed. Nowhere 
could copyists’ errors! be more easily made, nowhere are 
errors in reading by editors more possible, than in these 
texts. Let any one but attempt to copy half a page of such 
magic formule for himself: the eye will be continually losing 
its way because there is no fixed point amidst the confusion 
of meaningless vowels by which it can right itself. 


IaBe. 


It is thus all the more valuable a fact that the important 
consonantal transcription of the Tetragram, IaBe, given by 
Epiphanius and Theodoret, is attested likewise by the Magic 
Literature, both directly and indirectly. The author has 
found it four times in the collocation vaBe feBv0 :— 


éEopKxilw tuds TO aytov dvopula 
epnkicOapnapapapaxapapanpiic ..... 


1 Cf. Wessely, ii., p. 42, on the “frivolity” (Leichtfertigkeit) with which 
the copyists treated the magic formule. The state of the text generally with 
regard to Semitic names in Greek manuscripts, biblical and extra-biblical, is 
instructive. 
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taw taBe $eBv0 AavaBicadrayv..... ite 
exTiT@appouTroponvTivato 
6 Tov bAwv Bacireds eEeyépOnTi 


(leaden tablet of cent. 2 or 8 from a Cumean tomb, CIG. 
iii., No. 5858 0). J. Franz} has correctly explained this 
form : habes in ea formula IAQ Judaicum satis notum illud ea 
monumentis Abraxeis, deinde IABE, quo nomine Samaritanos 
summum numen invocasse refert Theodoretus Quaest. in Hxod. xv. 
On (e8v@ see below. Wessely? conjectures that law 
SABAw® appears in the third line. But fe8v0 is vouched 
for by the two following passages which give the same magic 
precept as a precept, which is actually put in practice in the 
Cumezan tablet :— 

On a tablet of tin shall be written before sunrise among 
other words the Adyos et... otfOn’ taBe Ce BvO (Pap. Lond. 
CXXI. 419),° 

On a chalice one shall write besides other words epn- 
KictOdn Adyov taBe FeBuvO (Pap. Par. Bibl. nat. 2000),* 

Similarly émicadotpat cov .. TO peyar\@ cov dvepuate 
. + EpnKiclOdn apapayap apa npOioixnpe taBe FeBvO 
iwBvOce (Pap. Par. Bibl. nat. 1784 2).° 


How are we to explain the form ¢§v@° which thus 
occurs four times in union with caBe? F. Lenormant’ main- 
tains that it is the names Beelzebuth and Jao which are found 
on the tablet. He reads iam ia BefeBv0 OrXavaBl cadrayv... 8 
Leaving aside the fact that the form Beelzebuth can be no- 


WOTGs i.. Paton 2 Wiener Studien, viii. (1886), p. 182. 

8 Kenyon, p. 98; Wessely, ii., p. 34. 4 Wessely, i., p. 95. 

5 Ibid., p. 89. This passage renders it possible to restore the text of 
the Inscription OIG. iii., No. 5858 b, and of the quotation from Pap. Lond. 
cexxi. 419, with certainty; observe the palindrome epyioibpn apapax, etc. 

5 Cf. also kbpie apxavdapa pwraa mupipwra (aBvd.. . (Pap. Par. Bibl. 
mat. ¢3i-632; Wessely, i, p. 60). 

1 De tabulis devotionis plumbeis Alewandrinis, Rhein. Mus. filr Philo- 
logie, N. F., ix. (1854), p. 375. 

8 Ibid., p. 374. 
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where authenticated,’ it is very precarious to see it in the 
BefeBvd of the Inscription. The mere absence of the X, 
indeed, would not be decisive? against Lenormant’s idea, but 
certainly the v, which cannot be read as u,° is decisive, and 
above all the great improbability of the assumption that the 
names of God and the Devil stand thus closely together. 
We consider it to be much less objectionable to explain * 
SeBv0 as a corruption of MINIS, and to see in sae CeBud 


the familiar MINIS TM. 


With reference to this identification, the author’s col- 
league, Herr P. Behnke, Pastor and Repetent at Marburg, has 
kindly given him the following additional information :—° 

““‘y = Heb. 6 is frequently found. The examples, how- 
ever, in which this vowel-correspondence appears before p 
should not be taken into account (WO = pvppa, VS = Tupos, 
an = “IraB8vpuov, AtaBvpiov, wy2 = Kdpos, Vi3D = xwvipa. 
In V4, VW, WD, WAM [?] the 6 is a lengthened %, and the 
ordinary transcription of Sem. % is v. But a difference 


1The French scholar’s assertion is only to be explained by the fact 
that the form of Satan’s name is, in French, Belzébuth or Belsébuth. We 
have not been able to ascertain when this form can be first vouched for, 
or how it is to be explained. Should we find in the variant belzebud of 
(Vulgate) Codex num, Matt. 10° (Tischendorf), authority for saying that the 
T-sound has supplanted the original ending 6 or/ in later Latin, and so in 
French also? What form is found in the ‘*Romance” Bibles ? 


2 Cod. B., occasionally also $§, of the N. T. yield the form Bee(eBovaA; 
ef. on this Winer-Schmiedel, § 5, 31 (p. 65). 

3 Viwa-voce information by W. Schulze. Cf. Winer-Schmiedel, § 5, 21 
(p. 51), on KodAovpior. 


4 Cf. Franz, p. 757. Franz, in his explanation of the syllable Buv6, 
recalls the Buds of the Valentinians. It is more correct to point to the 
frequently occurring (Egyptian?) termination in -v@—the B is got from 
(cBawd. Of. the name of deities and months @wv0, the formations Breyvd 
(Kopp, iv., p. 158), pevyv0vd taw (Pap. Lond. cxxi.s%; Kenyon, p. 110; 
Wessely, ii., p. 49), iwBu@ie (Pap. Par. Bibl. nat. 1799; Wessely, i., p. 89). 
Cf. on Egyptian female names in -v@, A. Boeckh, AAB., hist.-phil. Klasse, 
1820-1821, p. 19. 

> Cf. also H. Lewy, Die semitischen Fremdwirter im Griechischen, 
Berlin, 1895, pp. 38, 42 f., 225. 
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appears in 35, which goes back to an original kannar; here 
therefore the v corresponds to an 6 which has been derived 
from @, as would be the case with -v0 = ni). But it seems 
to me to be of greater consequence that the Phoenician pro- 
nunciation of Heb. 6 (and 6) is y. Thus we have in the 
Poenulus of Plautus (ed. Ritschl) [chyl = 45 = kuil], NNW 
(= mausc) given as mysehi; DS (sign, original form ath) as 
yth, DS} as syth. Moreover, Movers (Phéniz., ii, 1, p. 110) 
has identified Berytos with MNIAN2, and Lagarde (Mitteil., i., 
p. 226) has acknowledged the identification. It is thus quite 
possible that MINA could have become &8v@ in the mouth 
of a Phoenician juggler. Still, the omission of the & before 
oth in the pronunciation remains a difficulty.” 


Perhaps Jae is also contained in the word cepraBe- 
Bod (Pap. Lond. xlvi.s)1; but the text is uncertain and 
the composition of the word doubtful. 

Reference must finally be made to a number of forms, 
in respect of which the author is again unable to allow him- 
self a certain conclusion, but which appear to him to be 
corruptions of the form cae, and therefore in any case to 
merit our attention :— 

taBoe, Pap. Lond. xlvi. 63 ;? 

taa® is frequently found: opxiftm oe Kata Tov Oeov Tav 


‘EBpaiwv “Incod' taBa* wan’........ aBappas’ taBa paov. 
aBerBer... (Pap. Par. Bibl. nat. 2019 «),* émixadotpat oe tov 
peyav év ovpav@........- BabaBabi’ tatpwov’ are taBa 


OaBawd® caBawd’ adwrvas 6 Oeds 0 péyas opoevodpn (Pap. Par. 


1 Kenyon, p. 65; Wessely, i., p. 127. 

2 Kenyon, p. 67; Wessely, p. 128. 

3. Dietrich, p. 282: ‘The principal thing is, however, that the pro- 
nunciation Jahavd has no historic authority whatever. If Theodoret had 
intended to signify that, while [JJ was pronounced *Iagé by the Samari- 
tans, the Jews pronounced this full form of the name with a at the end, 
then he would have written “Iovdato. d¢ lad, which is warranted by none of 
the variants.” But ‘historic authority’ for this form has now been 
shown as above. 

4 Wessely, i., p. 120. 

5 With the form @aBaw0 cf. taBaw0, Pap. Par. Bibl. nat. 1413 (Wessely, 
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Bibl. nat. 162 .),) buds eEopxivo kata tod iaw Kal Tod caBacd 
Kal SQODVEL vox te oo BarxtaBa (Pap. Par. Bibl. nat. 1484 m),” 
taBa 666 caw (a gem-inscription) ° ; 

raBawO*: awd taBawO (Pap. Par. Bibl. nat. 3263),° doa 
7d péya evSokov dvopa aBpaau epevaacovBawP BaibwB cova 
taBaw (Pap. Lond. cxxi. 2142) °; 

taBas: od & cvaBas ov e cams (Pap. Lond. xlvi.104).’ 
A. Dieterich® thinks it superfluous ‘‘to seek a “Ia8ns or 
similar name’ in this; it is but ‘“‘ mystical play-work set 
down at random”. But the supposition that saBas and 
tamrws are not mere capricious forms, but rather corrupt 
Grecisings of IaBe, is supported by the context of the whole 
passage, which belongs to those that are most strongly 
permeated by Jewish conceptions. 

There may also be mentioned another series of forms, 
chiefly verbal combinations, in which this transcription 
appears, in part at least, to be contained. We mention only 
the examples: staBw (Geoponica, ed. Niclas, u., 425) ;° 
taBovvn (Pap. Lond. xlvi.s40);1° the names of angels 
BabtaBnr and aBpaOiaBpe (Pap. Lond. cxxi. over.) ;4 further, 
vaBovxy and taBwy (Pap. Par. Bibl. nat. 2204).¥ 


Even putting aside the last-quoted series of forms, 
we consider it to have nevertheless been made plain that 
Ia8e must have enjoyed an extraordinary popularity in the 
Magic Literature. Now this may appear strange if we re- 
member the observation given by the Fathers that it was the 
Samaritan pronunciation of the Tetragram: how did it get 
to Egypt and the land of the Cumean Sybil? The question, 


, p. 80), Pap. Lond. xlvi. e, 6, in which the form :a®oe follows (Kenyon, 
p. 67; Wessely, i., p. 128), Pap. Lugd. J 384, iii. 7 (Fleck. Jahrbb. Suppl., 
xvi., p. 798; Leemans, ii., p. 15). 


1 Wessely, i., p. 85. 2 Tbid., p. 82. 

3 Kopp, iy., p. 159 f. 4 Of. above on 1aw6. 

5 Wessely, i., p. 126. 6 Kenyon, p. 94; Wessely, ii., p. 31. 
7 Kenyon, p. 68; Wessely, i., p. 129. SAG =p aoe. 


°In R. Heim’s Incantamenta magica Graeca Latina; Fleck., Jahrbb: 
Suppl. xix. (1893), 523. 


1° Kenyon, p. 76, ef. the note to line 357; Wessely, i., pp. 135, 186. 
"1 Kenyon, p. 113; Wessely, ii., p. 52. 2 Wessely, i., p. 100. 
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however, does not appear to the writer to be unanswerable. 
We must not of course so conceive of the dissemination of the 
form as if it had been consciously employed, in such various 
localities, as the true name of the Mighty God of the Jews ; 
the writer of the Cumzan tablet simply copied it along with 
other enigmatic and, of course, unintelligible magic formule 
from one of the numerous books of Magic, all of which, very 
probably—to judge from those still extant—point to Egypt 
as their native region. But Egypt was just the country which; 
because of the ethnological conditions, was most ready to trans- 
fer Jewish conceptions into its Magic. One may therefore not 
unjustifiably suppose that here especially the Tetragramma- 
ton was used by the magicians as a particularly efficacious 
Name in its correct pronunciation, which was, of course, 
still known to the Jews, though they shrank from using it, 
up to and into the Christian era. Thus we have been using 
the Iafe not necessarily for the purpose of indicating the 
specifically Samaritan pronunciation as such, but rather as 
an evidence for the correct pronunciation. But we con- 
sider it quite possible to account for the occurrence of IaBe 
in Egyptian Papyri by ‘‘Samaritan”’ influence. Besides 
the Jews proper’ there were also Samaritans in Egypt. 
“Ptolemy I. Lagi in his conquest of Palestine had taken 
with him many prisoners-of-war not only from Judea and 
Jerusalem but also ‘from Samaria and those who dwelt in 
Mount Gerizim,’ and settled them in Egypt [Joseph. Anitt. 
xii. 1]. In the time of Ptolemy VI. Philometor, the Jews 
and Samaritans are reported to have taken their dispute con- 
cerning the true centre of worship (Jerusalem or Gerizim) 
to the judgment-seat of the king [Joseph. Antt. xi. 34].’’? 
Some Papyri of the Ptolemaic period confirm the relatively 
early residence of Samaritans in Egypt. As early as the 
time of the second Ptolemy we find (Pap. Flind Petr. ii. iv. 


1Cf. on the Jewish diaspora in Egypt, Hugo Willrich, Juden und 
Griechen vor der makkabdischen Hrhebung, Gottingen, 1895, p. 126 ff. ; and, 
against Willrich, Schtirer, ThLZ. xxi. (1896), p. 35. Cf. also Wilcken, Berl. 
Philol. Wochenschrift, xvi. (1896), p. 1492 ff. 

2. Schiirer, Geschichte des jildischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi, 
ii, Leipzig, 1886, p. 502 (= *iii., p. 24). [Hng. Trans,, ii., ii., p. 230.] 
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11)! mention of a place Samaria in the Fayyim, and two 
inhabitants of this Samaria, Oedduros and -ITvppias,? are 
named in Pap. Flind. Petr. 1. xxvii.e Even more im- 
portant, in this connection, than such general information, 
is a passage in the supposed letter of Hadrian to Servianus, 
in which it is said that the Samaritans in Egypt, together 
with the Jews and Christians dwelling in that country, 
are all Astrologers, Aruspices and Quacksalvers* This is 
of course an exaggeration; but still the remark, even if the 
letter is spurious, is direct evidence of the fact that magic and 
its allied arts were common among the Egyptian Samaritans. 
We may also refer here to Acts vii.: Simon the magian was 
altogether successful among the Samaritans: “‘ to him they all 
gave heed, from the least to the greatest, saying, This man 1s that 
power of God which is called Great”’.® As the Divine name 
played a great part in the adjurations, we may conclude that 
the Samaritan magicians used it too—naturally in the form 
familiar to them. From them it was transferred, along with 
other Palestinian matter, to the Magic Literature, and thus 
it is explained why we should find it in a remote region, 
scratched by some one unknown, full of superstitious dread, 
upon the lead of the minatory magical tablet. 


1In J. P. Mahaffy, The Flinders Petrie Papyri, ii., Dublin, 1898 [14]. 
The paging of the text is always given in brackets [ ] in Mahaffy. Vol. i. 
was published in Dublin, 1891. 

2 Mahaffy, ii. [97], conjectures that these are translations of Hldad and 
Hsau. With this he makes the further conjecture that the name @cd¢u.r0s, 
common in the imperial period, occurs here for the first time. But the name 
is found earlier, and Mahaffy’s question whether it is perhaps a ‘‘ Jewish in- 
vention” must be answered in the negative.—The author has made further 
observations on Samaria in the Fayyim in THLZ. xxi. (1896), p. 611. 

3 Mahaffy, ii. [87] ff. 

4 Vopisc., vita Saturnint, c. 81 (Scriptores historiae Augustae, ed. Peter, 
vol. ii., p. 225): nemo illic archisynagogus Judaeorum, nemo Samarites, nemo 
Christianorum presbyter non mathematicus, non haruspex, non aliptes. Schiirer 
refers to this passage, ii., p. 502 (= ?iii., p. 24). [Hng, Trans., IT., ii., p. 280.] 
Cf. also c. 7 4. 

5 Compare with the expression 4 ddvauis Tod Ocod f Kadrovmevn meydAn, 
Pap. Par. Bibl. nat. 1275 ff. (Wessely, i., 76), érikadroduat oe thy peylorny ddvauy 
Thy ev TG ovpavg (AAor: Thy ev TH &pkTw@) bard Kuplov Ocod TeTaypéevnv. See also 
Harnack, Bruchstiicke des Evangeliums und der Apokalypse des Petrus (TU. 
ix. 2), 2 Aufl., Leipzig, 1893, p, 65 f. 
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1. THE CHRONOLOGICAL STATEMENT IN THE 
PROLOGUE TO JESUS SIRACH. 


"Ep yap Td oySo@ Kal TptaxooT@ éres él tod ‘Evepyétou 
Baciréws Tapayevnbets eis AlyuTrrov Kal cvyypovicas ebpov ov 
puxpas Tratoelas apduotoy: of this chronological statement of 
the grandson of the son of Sirach, which is of the highest 
importance not only as regards the date of the book itself, 
but also, on account of the other contents of the prologue, 
for the history of the Old Testament canon, various inter- 
pretations are given.’ If it be ‘“‘a matter of course” that 
the writer of the Prologue wishes to indicate, not the year 
of his own life, but the thirty-eighth year of King Huergetes,? 
no doubt can exist as to the year in which the writer came 
to Egypt; of the two Ptolemies who bore the surname 
of Huergetes, the reign of the second only, Ptolemy VII. 
Physcon, extended to thirty-eight years, and hence the 
date given in the Prologue would signify the year 132 B.c. 
But when we find a writer like L. Hug preferring the other 
interpretation,®> we cannot but feel that there must be a 
difficulty somewhere. ‘The chief support of those who inter- 
pret the date as the year of the prologue-writer’s age, and, 
at the same time, the chief difficulty of the other inter- 
pretation, lie in the éwé which stands between the number 
and the name of the king. ‘La préposition éi paratt ici tout 
& fait swperflue, pwisque toujours le mot érous est swivi d'un 
génitif direct. On ne dit jamais érovs mpwtou, Sevtépov . 
érrl ruvos, en parlant dun roi, mais bien érous . . . TuWds Ou THS 
Bacwrelas twos. Cette locution serait donc sans exemple” : the 
difficulty in question may be formulated in these words of 


1 See O. F. Fritzsche, HApAT. v. (1859), p. xiii. ff, 
2 Schiirer, ii., p. 595 (= *iii., p. 159). [Eng. Trans., ii., iii, p. 26.] 
3 Of, HApAT, v. (1859), p. Xv. 
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Letronne,! written in reference to a passage in the Inscrip- 
tion of Rosetta to be noticed presently. 

The difficulty, nevertheless, can be removed. But 
certainly not by simply referring, as does O. F. Fritzsche,’ 
to the passages LXX Hagg. 11, 21, Zech. 1’, 77, 1 Mace. 
13%, 142’, to which may be added LXX Zech. 1', for, all 
these passages being translations of Semitic originals, the ézé 
might be a mere imitation of b and would thus yield nothing 
decisive for the idiom of the Prologue to Sirach, which was in 
Greek from the first. The following passages seem to the 
present writer to be of much greater force. In an Inscription 
from the Acropolis,® as old as the 3rd cent. B.c., we find in 
line eat. the words fepeds yevopevos ev TH ert Avaorddov apyovTos 
évavt@. Still more significant for the passage in Sirach 
are the following parallels of Egyptian origin. The Inscrip- 
tion of the Rosetta Stone (27th March, 196 B.c.), line 16,4 
runs thus: mpocérafev [Ptolemy V. Epiphanes] 68 xal 
mepl TOY lepéwy, Oras pnOev Trelov Siddow els TO TENETTLKOV 
ov étdocovto éws TOU mpwTov Tous él TOU TaTpds avTOD 
[Ptolemy IV. Philopator]. Though Letronne, in view of 
the alleged want of precedent for this usage of ézl,> tries 
a different interpretation, he is yet forced to acknowledge 
that, if we translate the concluding words by wntil the first 
year [of the reign] of his father, the whole sentence is made 
to fit most appropriately into the context ;° the priests, who 
are hardly inclined to speak of the merits of Epiphanes for 
nothing, would be again but manifesting their ability to 
do obeisance to him, and, at the same time, to extol the 
memory of his father. Had Letronne known the example 


1 Recueil, i. (1842), p. 277. NEE Salt 

3 Bulletin de corr, hell., i. (1877), p. 36 f. 

4In Letronne, Recueil, i., p. 246 = CIG. iii, No. 4697. Lumbroso, 
Recherches, p. xxi., has already referred to this. 

®See his words as cited above. J. Franz, in OIG. iii., p. 338, agrees 
with Letronne, and refers to line 2 of the Inscription. But the present 
writer is again unable to see how the words occurring there, viz., éws rod 
oyddou érous, can signify the years of the priests’ service. 

6The author thinks that the explanation given by Letronne (year of 
their priesthood) is somewhat forced. 
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from the Prologue to Sirach, perhaps he would have decided 
for this way of taking émé, which so admirably suits the 
context. The two passages mutually support one another, 
But the usage of ézi is further confirmed by other passages 
of Hgyptian origin. In Pap. Par. 151 (120 B.c.) two alytr- 
Tlat ouvyypadai are mentioned, which are dated as follows: 
pds ev yeyovuias [tod IH’ étovs traylov él tod Pidop7- 
topos, the one of Pachon (Kigyptian month) of the 18th 
year (of the reign) of Philometor; érépas 8& yeyovulas tod AE’ 
pecopn él Tod avTod Bactréas, the other of Mesore [Egyptian 
month] (of the year) 35 (of the reign) of the same king. Finally, 
Pap. Par. 5” begins thus: Baotdevéyvtov Knreorrdtpas Kat 
IItorepatov Pedy Pirountopav Yotypav érovs A’ éd’ iepéws 
Bacihéws II todepaiov Gc0b Pirountopos Swrhpos ’AreEdvdpou 
Kal Gedy SwrTnpwv, ctr. If the interpretation advocated by 
Brunet against Brugsch,?* viz., wnder King Ptolemy .... , the 
priest of Alexander [the Great] and of the gods be correct, 
then this passage also must be taken into consideration. 

The pleonastic és of the Prologue to Sirach is thus sup- 
ported by several authorities of about the same date and 
place. Hence also, in the light of this result, the passages 
from the Greek Bible, cited above, acquire a new signi- 
ficance. The pleonastic éi found in these is not to be 
explained by that excessive scrupulosity of the translators 
which manifests itself elsewhere; in point of fact, their 
desire to translate literally was assisted by a peculiar idiom 
of their locality, and hence we have a translation which 
is at once literal and accurate. 


2. THE SUPPOSED EDICT OF PTOLEMY IV. PHILO- 
PATOR AGAINST THE EGYPTIAN JEWS, 


In 3 Macc. 3"%* is quoted a decree of Ptolemy IV. 
Philopator against the Egyptian Jews, according to which a 
reward is promised to every one who informs against a Jew. 
In our editions the Greek text of verse* runs thus: pnvveww 


1 Notices, xviii. 2, p. 220 f. 2 Tbid., p. 180. 
3 Tbid., p. 1538. Brugsch translates thus: wnder the priest of the” king 
Ptolemy. ... 
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Se tov Bovdrdpevov ef & Thy ovciay Tod eumlmrovtos brs Ti 
eVOuvay Ajrberar Kail éx ToD BacihukodD apyupiov Spaypas 
Sucyirtas Kal ris édevOepias revEerar Kal otepavwOyceras. 
Grimm ! explains the ungrammatical (constructionslos) accusa- 
tive at the beginning of the verse as an anacoluthon,—as if 
the writer had in his mind some such construction as els tiv 
érevOepiavy aparpnobpefa. In that case we translate as fol- 
lows: him, however, who is willing to inform against a Jew—he 
shall receive, in addition to the property of hum upon whom the 
punishment falls, two thousand silver drachmae from the royal 
treasury, shall obtain his freedom, and shall be crowned with a 
garland. A most extraordinary proclamation,—extraordinary 
even for the third Book of Maccabees, which is by no means 
wanting in extraordinary things. “It cannot but seem 
strange that slaves only are invited to become informers, 
and that this fact is announced quite indirectly, and, what is 
more, only at the end of the statement.”? But even this 
invitation, which, in the circumstances related in the book, 
is by no means impossible, does not appear so strange to 
the present writer as the proffered reward, which, in con- 
sideration of the great ease with which an information 
might be lodged against any individual Jew among so many,? 
is hardly less than horrifying: not so much, indeed, the 
monetary reward, as the declaration that the slave who 
acted as informer was to receive not only his freedom, but 
also the honour which was the special prerogative of dis- 
tinguished men, viz., the being crowned with a garland. 
The passage thus awakes suspicion of its being corrupt, and, 
as a matter of fact, the Alexandrinus, as well as other 
manuscripts, omits tevferas cal, and reads thus: «al ris 
érevOepias otepavobjcerat. But nothing is really gained 
thereby, for this reading, as such, gives no sense—though, 
indeed, its very unintelligibility makes it probable that it 
represents the older, though already corrupt, form of the 


1 HApAT. iv. (1857), p. 249. ? Grimm, ibid. 

° According to 4%, the number of the Jews was so enormous that, when 
their names were being entered in the lists before their execution, pens and 
papyrus ran short ! 
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text, by which the received reading can be explained as 
being an attempt to make the statement more plausible. 
Hence Grimm gives it the preference, and ‘‘ cannot hesitate 
for a moment” to accept the emendation of Grotius, viz., 
Kat tots “Endevdepious otepavwOncera, i.e., and he shall be 
crowned at the feast of the Hleutheria. The alteration is 
certainly not extensive, and the conjecture has at all events 
the advantage of explaining away the invitation to the 
slaves, which seems so offensive to its proposer. Neverthe- 
less, O. F, Fritzsche! hesitates to accept it, and, as we 
think, not without good reason. We know nothing of 
any feast of the Eleutheria as a custom in Heypt under 
the Ptolemies, and it is extremely precarious to take refuge 
in a conjecture which, by introducing an entirely new 
historical consideration, would give the text such a very 
special meaning. . 

The author believes that the following facts from 
Egyptian sources contribute something towards the elucida- 
tion of the verse. 

In the first place, for the supposed ‘“‘ construction-less ” 
accusative unview dé Tov Bovdduevov, reference might have 
been made to the similar, apparently absolute, infinitive at 
the end of the edict of Ptolemy II. Philadelphus which is 
given in the Epistle of Aristeas (ed. M. Schmidt), p. 17f., 
viz., Tov dé BovrAOpevoy TpocayyérXrew Tept TOV arrevOnodvTwV 
émrl Tod havévtos évoyou Thy Kupiav &ew (p. 1872.) ; as a matter 
of fact, ew depends upon the technical dvecrrjdapev of the 
previous sentence. Similarly we might construe the unview 
S& tov BovAdpuevoy with the derAnpayev of verse*®, We 
cannot but perceive that there is on the whole a certain 
similarity between the official formule of the two edicts, 
and it seems very natural to suppose that, even if both 
are spurious, yet in form they fully represent the official 
style of the Ptolemaic period. In fact, a comparison of 
this Maccabean passage with Pap. Par. 10? (145 B.c.)—a 


1JIn a critical note upon the text of the passage in his edition of the 
Old Testament Apocrypha. 
2 Notices, xviii. 2, p. 178 f. 
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warrant for the apprehension of two runaway slaves—raises 
the supposition to a certainty. The warrant first gives an 
exact description of each fugitive, and then sets forth a 
reward for their recapture, or for information concerning 
their whereabouts. When we place the two passages in 
parallel columns as below, we see at once the remarkable 
similarity between the formule employed in each; be it 
noted that the Maccabean passage has been correctly 
punctuated. 


3 Mace. 328. 
pnvverv dé Tov Bov- 
Nopevov, ef & THY ovoiav 
ToD éumimtovtTos Umrd THv ev= 
Ouvay AnrWeTae Kal EK TOU 
BactrdtKod apyuplov Spaxpas 
Sucyirtas [Codd. 19, 64, 93, 


Pap. Par. 10. 

TovTov os av avayayn 
AnWeTaL YadKodD TdXaVvTA 
dvo TptaxtrtLas (Spaypas). 
wee pnvvery O& Tov Bov- 
N6pmevov Tols Tapa TOD oTpa- 
TNYOV. 


Syr.: tperxtrcas]. 


In reference to the absolute wnvdiew dé Tov BovdAdpevov 
of the Papyrus, the French editor! remarks that the in- 
finitive does duty for the imperative, as in similar formule 
generally. It would perhaps be more accurate, especially 
as the imperative infinitive is itself to be explained as a 
breviloquence, to make the infinitive depend upon a verb 
of command which the edict tacitly presupposes.?, We must, 
in any case, reject the hypothesis of an anacoluthon in the 
Maccabean passage ; it would destroy the impression given by 
the peculiarly official style of the edict. The words pnview 
Sé tov BovdAcpevov are a complete sentence in themselves: 
he shall inform, who so desires. Hence the comparison in- 
stituted above is not without interest for the criticism of 


1 Notices, xviii. 2, p. 203. 


2 Of. SieiAhpayey in the other two edicts. The official language of the 
Ptolemaic period may depend here also (ante, p. 104 ff.) on the usage of © 
Greek jurisprudence. The identical usage of the infinitive is found in an 
Inscription on a building in Tegea (ca. 3rd cent. B.c., Arcadian dialect), line 
osf.: iupatvey 5 Tou BorAduevoy em Tot julooo Tas Caulav (edited by P. Cauer; 
see p. 114, note 2, above).. These examples of the absolute infinitive in 
edicts might be largely supplemented from Inscriptions, 
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the third Book of Maccabees; while, conversely, it may be 
maintained that the Ptolemaic edicts in Jewish-Alexandrian 
literature, even if they were each and all spurious, and were 
without value as sources for the facts, are yet of great 
historical importance, in so far, that is, as they faithfully 
represent the forms of official intercourse. 

What, then, shall we say of the “extraordinary” pro- 
clamation at the end of v.%? ‘There is no necessity what- 
ever that we should connect the passage itself (according to 
the ordinary reading) with slaves; the present writer is 
surprised that Grimm did not perceive the much more 
obvious explanation, viz., that the invitation is really 
directed to the Jews. The edict threatened their freedom 
and their lives, as may not only be inferred from the circum- 
stances of the case, but as is also confirmed by the expression 
of their feelings once the danger had been happily averted : 
they felt that they were dowels, éNevOepor, vrepyapels.? 
Hence when those who appeared as king’s evidence against 
their proscribed brethren were thereby promised the freedom 
which was otherwise in danger, the bargain was an exceed- 
ingly tempting one. It is, finally, quite unnecessary to speak 
of a crowning of the informer. Assuming that the reading of 
the Alexandrinus, cal ris éXevdepias crepavwOncerar, is the 
older—though itself a corrupt—form of the text, the author 
would propose to make a trivial alteration, and read cal 7H 
érevOepia atepavwbncera.® The verb otefavow has not 
infrequently the general meaning reward,* and this is what 
it means here. 


1To gay nothing of their value as indicating the wishes and ideas of 
the writers of them. 

23 Mace. 7 7. 

3In 7H edevdepiz orepaywIheerat, eAevIepias might very easily arise from 
dittography, and this error, again, might result in rijs eAcvdepias. 

4 Brunet de Presle, Notices, xviii. 2, p. 308; he refers, inter alia, to 
Polyb. xiii. 95, eorepdywoay roy Avtioxoy mevraogtots apyuplov raddyTots, and to 
the use of orepdvioy for reward in Pap. Par. 42 (156 B.c.); on this cf. the 
Thesaurus, and Lumbroso, Recherches, p. 285.—In reference to the whole 
subject see now EH. Ziebarth, Popularklagen mit Delatorenprdmien nach 
griechischem Recht, in Hermes, xxxii. (1897), pp. 609-628, 
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3. THE “LARGE LETTERS” AND THE “ MARKS OF 
JESUS" IN GAL. 6: 


Paul began his preaching of the gospel to the Gala- 
tians in most promising circumstances ; they received the 
invalid traveller as a messenger of God, yea, as if it had 
been the Saviour himself who sank down upon their thres- 
hold under the burden of the cross. Whereas others might 
have turned from Paul with loathing, they came to him, 
aye, and would have given away their eyes if by so doing 
they could have helped him. And then with childlike piety 
they gazed upon the majestic Form which the stranger 
pictured to them. Ever afterwards they were his children ; 
and like a father’s, indeed, are the thoughts which, across 
land and sea, bind him to the far-off churches of Galatia. 
True, he knows that they had forsaken their native idols 
with the zeal of the newly-awakened, but he also knows that 
they had not followed up this advance by full realisation 
of the sacred fellowship in which the majesty of the living 
Christ ever anew assumes human form. The confession 
regarding his own life in Christ, which Paul, on the very 
eve of his martyrdom, made to his dearest friends, had been 
confirmed in his own mind by the painful yet joyful experi- 
ence of his long apostolic labours among the churches: Not 
as though I had already attained! So then, as he left these 
infant churches in Asia Minor, his heart, full of love and 
gratitude, would yet have some foreboding of the dangers 
which their isolation might bring about ; we cannot imagine 
that he was one to think, with the blind affection of a father, 
that the newly-awakened had no further need of tutors and 
governors. Nay, but rather that, as he prayed to the Father 
on their behalf, his remembrance of them would be all the 
more fervent. 

With their good-natured Gallic flightiness of disposition, 
these young Christians, left to themselves, succumbed to the 
wiles of their tempters. Paul was compelled to recognise 
that here too, the wicked enemy, who was always sowing 
tares among his wheat, did not labour in vain. In their 
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simple-hearted ignorance the Galatians had allowed them- 
selves to be bewitched by the word of the Law, and, in 
course of time, their idea of the man whom they had once 
honoured as their father in Christ became somewhat dis- 
torted in the light which streamed from national and 
theological animosity. 

How shall we figure to ourselves the feelings of the 
Apostle as the news of this reached his ears? If we would 
understand not only the words, but, so to speak, also the 
spirit, of the Letter to the Galatians, we must, above 
all, endeavour to bring home to our minds the movements 
of this marvellous human soul. The keen biting polemic 
of the missive gives us to know exactly how Paul judged 
of the legal particularism of his opponents; it was the 
salutary indignation of the reformer that guided his pen 
here. But we dare not assume that he meted out the 
same measure to the tempted as to their tempters. The 
bitter incisiveness with which he speaks of these churches 
does not proceed from the self-willed sullenness of the mis- 
interpreted benefactor who is pleased to pose as a martyr: 
it is rather the lament of the father who, in the unfilial 
conduct of his son, sees but the evil which the wrong-doer 
brings upon himself. The harsh and formal speech of the 
first page or two of the letter is that of the rasdaywyés es 
Xpuctov. But he speaks thus only incidentally; once he 
has risen above the warfare of embittering words to the 
praise of the faith in Christ which may again be theirs, 
the warm feelings of the old intimacy will no longer be 
subdued, and the man who a moment before had feared 
that his labour among these foolish ones had been in vain, 
changes his tone and speaks as if he were addressing the 
Philippians or his friend Philemon. 

As in his other letters, so in this does Paul add to the 
words he had dictated to his amanuensis a postscript in his 
own handwriting. More attention ought to be paid to the 
concluding words of the letters generally; they are of the 
highest importance if we are ever to understand the Apostle. 
The conclusion of the Letter to the Galatians is certainly a 
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very remarkable one. Once again, in short and clear anti- 
theses, the Law and Christ are set over against each other ; 
and, moreover, the fact that it is only his opponents whom 
he now treats severely, fully consorts with’ the mood of 
reconciliation with the church, to which, in course of writing, 
he had been brought. The letter does not close with com- 
plaints against the Galatians ; and in view of the occasion 
of the letter, this must be taken as signifying very much the 
game as what can be observed in the conclusion of other 
letters called forth by opposition, viz., the express indication 
of the cordiality that subsisted between the writer and the 
readers. Paul has again attained to perfect peace—so far, 
at least, as concerns his Galatian brethren; and we are of 
opinion that in this placid frame of mind les the explanation 
of the much-discussed words at the beginning of the auto- 
graph conclusion: See with how large letters I write unto you 
with mine own hand. The true mode of interpreting these 
words is to take them as a piece of amiable irony, from which 
the readers might clearly realise that it was no rigorous 
pedagogue that was addressing them. The amanuensis, 
whose swift pen was scarcely able to record the eloquent 
flow of Paul’s dictation upon the coarse papyrus leaves, had 
a minute commonplace handwriting. Between his fluent 
hand and that of Paul there was a pronounced difference 1— 
not only in the Letter to the Galatians. Surely it is hardly 
quite accurate to say that Paul used large letters in the 
present isolated instance for the purpose of marking the 
importance of the words to follow. The large letters naturally 
suggest that the explanation rather les in the formal and 
external matter of caligraphy, and the fact that Paul calls 
special attention to them can only be explained, as we 
think, on the theory indicated above. Large letters are 
calculated to make an impression on children; and itis as 
his own dear foolish children that he treats the Galatians, 
playfully trusting that surely the large letters will touch 
their hearts. When Paul condescended to speak in such a 


1 See the remarks of Mahaffy, i., p. 48, 
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way, the Galatians knew that the last shadows of castigatory 
sternness had died from his countenance. The real stern- 
ness of the letter was by no means obliterated thereby ; but 
the feeling of coolness that might have remained behind was 
now happily wiped away by Paul’s thrice-welcome good- 
natured irony, and the readers were now all the more ready 
to receive the final message that still lay on his heart. 

The closing words present no difficulty in themselves. 
It is only the last sentence but one!—one of the strangest 
utterances of Paul—which is somewhat enigmatical. Tod 
AovTrod” KoTrovs pot pndels TrapexéTH* eyo yap TA oTiypaTa 
Tod Inood év TS cwopati pov Bacravw, henceforth let no man 
trouble me, for I bear in my body (R.V. branded on my body) the 
marks of Jesus. 'Two questions arise here: first, what does 
Paul mean by the marks of Jesus ? and, secondly, to what 
extent does he base the warning, that no one shall trouble 
him, upon his bearing of these marks ? 

“oriypara .. are signs, usually letters of the alphabet 
(Lev. 19%°), which were made upon the body (especially on 
the forehead and the hands) by branding or puncturing,— 
on slaves as a symbol of their masters, on soldiers as a 
symbol of their leaders, on criminals as a symbol of their 
crime, and also, among some oriental peoples, as a symbol 
of the deity they served (8 Macc. 2”, ..).”? Hence an 
ancient reader would know perfectly well what these stig- 
mata were, but the very variety of their possible application 
renders less evident the special reference in the case before 
us. In any case, it seems to us quite evident that Paul is 
speaking metaphorically ; is alluding, in fact, to the scars 
of the wounds he had received in his apostolic labours,‘ 
and not to actual, artificially-produced otiyuara. Sieffert® 
decides in favour of the hypothesis that Paul’s intention 
was to describe himself as the slave of Christ; but in that 
case, how can the ydp possibly be explained? We feel, 
in fact, that the ydp is of itself sufficient to invalidate 
the hypothesis. Had Paul said the exact contrary; had 


1 Gal. 627, 2 For rod Aourod cf. W. Schmid, Der Atticisnwus, iii., p. 135. 
3}, Sieffert, Meyer, vii. 7 (1886), p. 875. 42 Cor. 11, BP rOTG, 
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he said, for instance, Henceforth go on troubling me as you 
will,—then the yép would have admirably fitted the con- 
text; that is, Paul might have gone on/|to say, with 
proud resignation, I am accustomed to that, for I am naught 
but a despised slave of Jesus Christ. 

No one will seriously contend that Paul wished to com- 
pare himself with a branded criminal ; and the reference to 
the tattooing of soldiers would seem equally far-fetched. 
The ydp speaks against the latter explanation quite as 
forcibly as against the hypothesis of slave-marks; for the 
miles christianus does not quench the fiery darts of the Evil 
One by striking a treaty, but by going forth to active warfare, 
armed with the shield of faith. 

The explanation of Wetstein? still seems to us to 
be the best; according to this, Paul means sacred signs, 
in virtue of which he is declared to be one consecrated to 
Christ, one therefore whom no Christian dare molest. But 
Wetstein, too, fails adequately to show the causal relation 
between the two clauses, and as little does he justify 
the unquestionably strange periphrasis here used to express 
metaphorically the idea of belonging to Christ.® 

_Provisionally accepting, however, this theory of the 
otiypata, we might represent the causal relation somewhat 
as follows: Anyone who bears the marks of Jesus is His 
disciple, and, as such, is under His protection ; hence any- 
one who offends against Paul lays himself open to the 
punishment of a stronger Power. We should thus be led to 
look upon the oriyyara as sacred protective-marks, and to 
interpret our passage in connection with certain lines of 
thought to which B. Stade has recently called attention. 
Already in the Old Testament, according to him, we find not 


1Cf. J. J. Wetstein, Novum Testamentum Graecum, ii., Amsterdam, 
1752, p. 238 f.: ‘‘ Notae enim serviles potius invitabant aliorum contumeliam”’. 


2P. 238: “ Sacras notas intelligit Paulus; se sacrum esse, cui ideo nemo 
eorum, qui Clristum amant, molestus esse debeat, profitetur”’. 


* Besides, Paul does not speak of the marks of Christ at all; he uses 
the name Jesus, otherwise rare in his writings. 


4 Beitrdge zur Pentateuchkritik, ZAW. xiv. (1894), p. 250 ff, 
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a few indications of such protective-marks. He explains 
the mark of Cain as such, but, even apart from this, 
reference may be made to Is. 445! and Ezek. 9;? in the 
latter passage we read that, before the angels bring ruin 
upon Jerusalem and destroy its inhabitants, one of them 
sets a mark upon the forehead of all those who mourn for 
the abominations practised in the city; these are spared by 
the destroying angels.? In Lev. 19,4 215*, Deut. 1415, 
there is likewise implied an acquaintance with sacred signs 
by which the bearer: indicates that he belongs to a certain 
deity: were the Israelites to permit of the sign of another 
god among them, they would thereby rupture their special 
relation to Jahweh as being His people. Circumcision, too, 
may be looked upon as a mark of Jahweh.> The following 
passages, belonging to a later time, may be mentioned :° 
Psal. Sol. 15° 67e TO onpetov tod Beod et SiKaious eis 
soTnptav, cf. v.1°, where it is said of the srovodvtes dvomiav 
that they have 76 onpelov tis ama@dcias éml Tod petwrrov 
avtav; according to 3 Macc, 2” the Alexandrian Jews were 
compelled by Ptolemy IV. Philopator to have branded upon 
them an ivy leaf, the sign of Dionysos, the king himself 
being similarly marked ;’ Philo, de Monarchia (M.), p. 220 f., 
reproaches the Jewish apostates for allowing themselves to 
be branded with the signs of idols made with hands (évuos &€ 
TocavTn KéxpnvTat pavias brepBorH, bat... levTas pos 
Sovrelav TOY YEeLpoKpHToV ypdupaciv advTHY OmoroyodvTEs .... 
éy Tois copact KatacTiCovTes adTyy oldnpm TeTUpwOpLEVO 
mpos aveEadevtrov Stapoviy * ovdé yap Ypovm TadTa auaupody- 


1 kad repos emvypdyer xep) abTov+ Tod Ocod elu; see the remarks upon 1 
Kings 20% f., and Zech. 13° in Stade, p. 313, also p. 314 ff. 

2 Stade, p. 301. 

3 Stade also draws attention to the protective-marks of the Passover 
night; as these, however, were not made upon the body, they come less into 
consideration here. But note that in Exod. 13%: 16 the feast of the Passover 
is compared to a sign upon the hand and upon the forehead, 

4 Note that the LXX has ypduuara orixrd here. 

5 Gen. 171, Rom. 4"; cf. on this point Stade, p. 308, 

6 Cf., most recently, Stade, pp. 301, 303 ff. 

7 tymologicum Magnum, sub Tdrros. 
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rat); and similarly the worshippers of the beast in Revela- 
tion bear the name or the number of the beast as a yapaypa 
on the forehead or on the right hand, while the faithful are 
marked with the name of the Lamb and of the living God.? 
Finally—a fact which is specially instructive in regard to the 
significance of protective-marks in Greek Judaism—the The- 
phillin, prayer-fillets, were regarded as protective-marks, and 
were designated duAaxrypsa, the technical term for amulets. 
These various data are sufficient, in our opinion, to justify 
us in supposing that the Apostle might quite easily charac- 
terise his scars metaphorically as protective-marks.® 


In confirmation of this supposition we feel that we 
must draw attention to a certain Papyrus passage, which 
seems to grow in significance the longer we contemplate it, 
and which, moreover, may even merit the attention of those 
who cannot at once accept the conclusions here drawn from 
it, as we think, with some degree of justification. 

It is found in the bilingual (Demotic and Greek) 
Papyrus J. 383 (Papyrus Anastasy 65) of the Leiden 
Museum. C. J. C. Reuvens* was the first to call attention 
to it, assigning it to the first half of the 8rd cent. a.p.° 
Then it was published in fac-simile® and discussed” by C. 


1 Rev. 13 16f, 149f, 167, 19%, 204. See ante, p. 240 ff. 


2 Rev. 141, 72, 94. On the meaning of signs in the Christian Church, 
see the suggestions of Stade, p. 304 ff. 

3 We think it probable that the expression forms an antithesis to the 
previously mentioned circwmeision (cf. Rom. 44 onuetoy mepirouys), and that 
emphasis is to be laid upon Tod *Inaod. 


4 Letires & M. Letronne ... sur les papyrus bilingues et grecs... du 
musée dantiquités de Vuniversité de Leide, Leiden, 1880, i., pp. 8 ff., 36 ff. 
In the Atlas belonging to this work, Table A, some words from the passage 
under discussion are given in fac-simile. 

5 Appendice (to the work just cited), p. 151. 


5 Papyrus égyptien démotique & transcriptions grecques du musée d’an- 
tiquités des Pays-Bas & Leide (description raisonnée, J. 883), Leiden, 1839. 
Our passage is found in Table IV., col. VIII.; in the tables the Papyrus is 
signed A. [= Anastasy ?] No. 65. 


"Monumens égyptiens du musée dantiquités des Pays-Bas & Leide, 
Leiden, 1839, 
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Leemans, the director of the museum, who has lately again ! 
indicated his agreement with Reuvens’ date. H. Brugsch ? 
has expressly emphasised the great importance of the 
Papyrus for the study of the Demotic, and has made most 
exhaustive use of it in his Demotic Grammar.’ He follows 
Reuvens and Leemans in describing it as Gnostic—a term 
that may either mean much or little. The passage in 
question has been recently discussed more or less elaborately 
by E. Revillout,* G. Maspero® and C. Wessely.® 

It is found in the Demotic text of this ‘ Gnostic” 
Papyrus,’ which belongs to that literature of magic which 
has been handed down to us in extensive fragments, and 
recently brought to light. To judge from the fac-similes, 
its decipherment is quite easy—so far, at least, as it affects 
us here. First of all, the text, as we read it, is given, the 
various readings of Reuvens (Rs), Leemans (Li), Brugsch 
(B), Maspero (M), Revillout (Rt) and Wessely (W) being 
also indicated. 

It is introduced by a sentence in the Demotic which 
Revillout translates as follows: ‘‘ Pow parvenir & étre aimé de 
quelqu'un qui lutte contre tor et ne veut pas te parler (dire) :” 


1 Papyri graect musei antiquaru publict Lugduni-Batavi, ii., Leiden, 
1885, p. 5. 

2 Uber das dgyptische Museum zu Leyden, in the Zeitschr. der Deutschen 
morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, vi. (1852), p. 250 f. 

3 Grammaire démotique, Berlin, 1855. A fac-simile of our passage is 
found on Table IX. of that book, a transcription on p. 202. 

4 Les arts égyptiens, in the Revue égyptologique, i. (1880), p. 164; cf. the 
same author’s discussion of the Papyrus, zbid., ii. (1881-1882), p. 10 ff. His 
book, Le Roman de Setna,. Paris, 1877, was not accessible to the present 
writer. 

5 Collections du Musée Alaowti, premicére série, 5° livraison, Paris, 1890, 
p. 66 f.; see the same author’s discussion of the Papyrus in his Etudes 
démotiques, in the Recueil de travaux relatifs & la philologie et & Varchéologie 
égyptiennes et assyriennes, i. (1870), p. 19 ff. A study by Birch mentioned 
there is unknown to the present writer. Our passage is found on p. 80 f. 

6 Mittheilungen aus der Sammlung der Papyrus Hrzherzog Rainer, v. 
(Vienna, 1892), p. 13 f. 

This Papyrus contains another and longer Greek incantation, most 
recently read and discussed by reer Rev. 6g., i. (1880), p. 168 f, 

O« 


os 
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In the original the spell occupies three and a half lines. 
A rent runs down the Papyrus column, nearly in the middle ; 
the number of the missing letters is indicated in the tran- 
script by dots, the ends of the original lines by |. 


MHMEAINKEOAE ANOX 
ITAITIMIET .. METOYTBANEX 
BASTAZN|THNTAGHN 
TOYTOSIPENSKAITIATA 
5 KATA..HSAIATTHNE 3S 
ABIAOS|KATASTHSAIEIS 
TASTASKAIKATAOESZOAI 
EI... XASEANMOIOA 
KOUOYS|TTAPASXH IIPOX 
10 PEVNATTHNAYTO| 
2 wamimer..: RS. wamime..., Li. mamimer., B. wamimer(ov), M. 
Papipetu, Rt. Mamremirov, W. mamimerou | 4 oc1pews : W. oczpios [!] | 
5 xara..noa: Rs. mara(orn)oa, L. kara.. noo, B. M. Rt. rara- 
ornoat, W. xaralornjoo | es: Rs. B. M. Rt. es, Le e.s | 7 racras: 
Rs. ras ras, B. ras tapas, W. ras ras sic | 8... xas: Rs. (u)axas, 
L. . axas, M. adaxas, W...axas | A: B. M. Rt. interpret as dea, 
W. d(c)i(va) | 9 pebw: B. M. Rt. tpedw, W. depo | 
The editors differ from one another principally in their 
reproduction (or restoration) of the non-Greek words in the 
text. As these are irrelevant to our present purpose, we 
shall not further pursue the subject, feeling constrained to 
follow Maspero in reading thus :— 
M7 pe Siwxe 65e* avoy 
mam imet| ou] weTouBaves* 
Baoralo thy tapnv 
tov Ocipews cal trrayo 
5 xatalor]|joas avr &(i)s 
"AB.os, Katacthoat eis 
TaoTas Kal KatabécOat 
eis [ad]}yas: éav poe o Seiva 
KOTOUs Tapdoxn, Tpoc- 
10 (T)péxpo adrhy adta. 


In the Papyrus a Demotic rendering of the incantation 
follows the Greek text,—not literal, indeed, but showing, 
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few variations. This Demotic version is thus rendered by 
Revillout :! 

‘““ Ne me persécute pas, wne telle !—Je suis Papipetow Metou- 
banés, je porte le s¢épulere d’ Osiris, je vais le transporter & Abydos; je 
le ferat reposer dans les Alkah. Si une telle me résiste aujourd’ hui, 
je le renverserat.—Dire sept fois.” 


We perceive at once that we have here a formula of 
adjuration. The following notes will help towards an under- 
standing of the Greek text. 

Line 1. The commentators take avoy to be the Coptic 
anok (of. "38) Tam. In the Greek books of magic we very 
frequently find similar instances of the éyé eiue followed by 
the divine name, by which the adjurer identifies himself with 
the particular deity in order to invest his spell with special 
efficacy, and to strike the demon with terror. 

L. 2. We have not as yet discovered any satisfactory 
etymological explanation of the words tramrutrerou perouBaves ; 
Reuvens and Leemans give nothing more than conjectures. 
It is sufficient for our purpose to remember that such foreign 
words play a very great part in adjurations. Even if they 
had originally any meaning at all, it is yet unlikely that those 
who used the formula ever knew it; the more mysterious 
the words of their spell sounded, the more efficacious did 
they deem it. 

L. 3. The editors translate tiv tradpyv tod ‘Ocipews as 
the coffin, or the mummy, of Osiris. tady in this sense is of 
frequent occurrence in the Papyri and elsewhere.’ By this 
tapi Tov Ocipews we must understand a model of the coffin 
or of the mummy of Osiris used as an amulet. The efficacy 


1 Cf. also the translation of Brugsch, Gramm. dém., p. 202. 

2 Notices, xviii. 2, pp. 234, 435 f. Wessely, Mitth. Rainer, v., p. 14, 
explains that ‘“rapj here means mummy, as we learn in particular from the 
language of the wooden tablets which were employed in the conveyance of 
mummies as labels of recognition”. See also Leemans, Monwmens, p. 8.— 
OC. Schmidt, Hin altchristliches Munvienetikett in the Zettschr. filr die 
dgyptische Sprache und Alterthwmskunde, xxxii. (1894), p. 55, says, ‘I am 
of opinion that in Roman times rap was understood as the ‘mummy’ only”, 
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of this amulet is explained by the Osiris myth.1 The Osiris 
of Graeco-Roman times was the god of the dead. His 
corpse, dismembered by Typhon, was again put together 
with the greatest difficulty by Isis; and it was ever after- 
wards the most cherished task of Isis, Nephthys, Horus, 
Anubis and Hermes, deities friendly to Osiris, to guard his 
tomb, and to prevent the wicked Typhon from repeating 
his mutilation of the divine body. The magicians took 
advantage of this conflict among the gods in order to make 
sure of the assistance of those who were friendly to Osiris. 
They strove to get possession of the sacred coffin; they 
carried it about with them—at least im effigie, as an amulet— 
and they threatened to demolish it if their desires were 
not fulfilled. Thus, according to Jamblichus,? the threats 
to destroy the heavens, to reveal the mysteries of Isis, to divulge 
the ineffable secret hidden in the depths, to stay the sacred sun- 
barge, to gratify Typhon by scattering the limbs of Osiris belong 
to the Biactixal amerai of the Egyptian magicians. The 
adjuration under notice is an efficacious minatory formula of 
this kind. It is directed to a demon, who is believed to 
be the cause of the difficulties which, it is hoped, will be 
eluded by its means ; * the possession of the rad) Tod "Octpews 
cannot but impress him, being a guarantee for the support 
of the most powerful deities, seeing that it was to their own 
best interests to be favourable to the possessor of the im- 
perilled mummy. A quite similar menace, made by some 
“obscure gentleman,” is found in a recently-published 
tabula devotions* from Adrumetum: if not, I shall go down 
to the holy places of Osiris, and break his corpse in pieces, and 
throw it into the river to be borne away.’ 


1In reference to what follows, see Maspero, Coll. Al., p. 66. 

2 De mysteriis, 65 (ed. G. Parthey, Berol., 1857, p. 245 f.): } yap roy 
ovpavdy mpooapdtery 7) Ta KpuTTa THs “loos éxpavety ) Td ev 4Bboow amdppnroy [for 
this we find, 67, p. 248, 7a év°ABUS@ améppyra; cf. 1. 6 of our formula] delgew 
A othoey thy Bapw, 2 To WEAN TOD ’Ooipidos Siackeddcey TS TUPant. 

3 Reuvens, i., p. 41. 4See p. 279. 


5 Collections du Musée Alaowi, prem. série, 5¢ livraison (1890), p. 60: 


Si minus, descendo in adytus Osyris et dissolvam thy raphy et mittam, ut a 
jlumine feratur. See Maspero’s explanatory notes. 
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L. 6, "“APidos is the Egyptian Abydos. The town is 
of great importance in the history of Osiris. It was looked 
upon as the burial-place of the god, and its mysteries are 
spoken of by several ancient writers.!_ The assertion of the 
bearer of the amulet, viz., that he is about to convey the 
mummy of Osiris to Abydos, seems to us to signify that he 
wishes, by means of an act which exercises a secret influence 
upon the friends of Osiris, to be all the more assured of their 
favour, and all the more dangerous to the demon. 

L. 7 and 8. tacras and adyas are the Greek transcrip- 
tions of two Higyptian words which are rendered by Maspero? 
as les retraites and les demeures éternelles respectively. They 
help us to obtain a clearer understanding of the preceding 
lines: the user of the spell, in thus reverently entombing the 
body which Typhon had abused, lays the most powerful 
deities under the highest obligation to himself. 

L. 8. o deiva is represented in the original by the 
abbreviation 4, which is frequently used in the Papyri in 
the same way; when the formula prescribed in the book of 
magic was actually used against some troublesome person, 
this person’s name was substituted for the o deiva, just as 
the name of the demon who was the cause of the «ézroz took 
the place of the éde in line 1. (U. von Wilamowitz-Moellen- 
dorff informs the author by letter that he reads 0 de(tva) also 
in line 1 (not 66e), for which there is much to be said). 

L. 9. mpoo(r)péyo: the Papyrus distinctly shows 
mpoocpépa, t.¢., the future of mpocpéra, to incline towards, 
intransitive: here it would be transitive, for which usage 
there is no authority.2 Hence rpootpéyw* would seem the 
preferable reading. But the question is of no importance 
for the sense of the concluding sentence ; in either case, the 
adjurer threatens to use his efficacious amulet against the 
troubler. 


1#4.9., Epiphanius, Adv. Haer., iii. 2, p. 1093 D (Dindorf, vol. iii., p. 
571). See Reuyens, p. 41 ff. and Leemans, Monwmens, p. 9. 
2 Coll, Al., p. 67. 3 Leemans, Monwmens, p. 9. 


4 Leomans, ibid., suggests mpoophpw. 
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The spell may accordingly be translated as follows :— 

Persecute me not, thow there !—I am PAPIPETOU METU- 
BANES ; I carry the corpse of Osiris and I go to convey rt to 
Abydos, to convey it to its resting-place, and to place it im the 
everlasting chambers. Should any one trouble me, I shall use it 
against him. 

Now, differ as we may as to the meaning of the indi- 
vidual details of this spell, and, in particular, as to the 
allusions to Egyptian mythology, it is, after all, only the 
essential meaning which concerns us here, and this meaning 
the author holds to be established: the Baordfew of a par- 
ticular amulet associated with a god acts as a charm against 
the xorrovs trapéyevy on the part of an adversary. 


Starting from this point, let us now seek to understand 
the enigmatical words of the Apostle. One can hardly resist 
the impression that the obscure metaphor all at once be- 
comes more intelligible: Let no man venture xérrous mapéyewv 
for me, for in the Baorafew of the marks of Jesus I possess a 
talisman against all such things. In this way the sense of the 
yap, in particular, becomes perfectly clear. The words are 
not directed against the Judaisers, but to the Galatians, and, 
moreover, it seems probable that we must explain the threat 
by the same temper of mind! to which we attributed the 
sportive phrase about the large letters. Just as the Apostle, 
with kindly menace, could ask the Corinthians, Shall I come 
unto you with the rod ?* so here, too, he smilingly holds up his 
finger and says to his naughty but well-beloved children: 
Do be sensible, do not imagine that you can hurt me—I am 
protected by a charm. 

We must confess that we do not feel that Paul, by this 
mixture of earnest and amiable jest, lays himself open to 
the charge of trifling. Only by a total misapprehension of 


1 We would not, however, attach any special importance to this. The 
explanation given above is quite justifiable, even if Paul was speaking wholly 
in earnest. 


21 Cor. 471; see p, 1198. 
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the actual letter-like character of his writings as they have 
come down to us, could we expect that he should in them 
assume the severe manner of the doctor gentiwm, who, caught 
up into the third heaven, proclaims to mankind and to the 
ages what eye hath never seen. Paul is no bloodless and 
shadowy figure of a saint, but a man, a man of the olden 
time. One in whose letters utterance is found for the rap- 
tured glow of faith and for a sensitive and circumspect love, 
for bitter feelings of scorn and relentless irony—why should 
the winning kindliness of the jest be deemed alien to him ? 
He wishes to bring back the Galatians to the true way, but 
perhaps feels that he, in treating as TéAevoe those who are but 
vyvot, has overshot the mark. So he withdraws, though as 
regards the manner rather than the matter of his charges; 
and who that has ever loved the Apostle could find fault ? 
Paul has taken care, in this passage, that his words shall 
have no hackneyed ring; he does not use general terms 
about the purposelessness of the attacks made on him, but 
intimates that what preserves him are the protective-marks of 
Jesus. Jesus guards him; Jesus restrains the troublers ; 
Jesus will say to them: ri att® Korovs mapéyete ; Kaddv 
épyov npydcato év €uot. 

We cannot, of course, go so far as to maintain that 
Paul makes conscious allusion to the incantation of the 
Papyrus; but it is not improbable that it, or one similar 
to it, was known to him, even were it not the case that he 
composed the Letter to the Galatians in the city of magicians 
and sorcerers. The Papyrus dates from the time of Ter- 
tullian; the incantation itself may be much older! The 
same Papyrus furnishes us with another incantation,’ mani- 
festly pervaded by Jewish ideas,—another proof of the 
supposition that the Apostle may have been acquainted 
with such forms of expression. Moreover, we learn even 
from Christian sources that Paul on more than one 


1Seo p. 828. 
2Tt begins thus: émuadodual oe roy ev TE Keveg mvetuatt Jewdy ddoaroy 
mavroxpdropa Oedy Oey pOoporoidy Kal epnuomody (Revue égyptologique, i., p. 168), 
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occasion came into contact with magicians,! while he him- 
self warns the Galatians against dappaxeia,* and reproaches 
them for having suffered themselves to be bewitched:* all 
these things but serve as evidence for the fact that the sphere, 
from which, haply, some light has been thrown upon the 
obscure phrase about the marks of Jesus, was in no wise 
outwith the circle of ideas in which the writer moved.* Be 
it at least conceded that our contention should not be 
met by esthetic or religious objections. We would not 
maintain, of course, that the figure used by Paul can 
be fitted into the formulas of dogmatic Christology; but in 
its context it forms a perfectly definite and forcible metaphor. 
And as for the possible religious objection, that Paul was 
not the man to apply terms originating in the darkest 
‘“heathenism” to facts distinctively Christian, it is a fair — 
counter-plea to ask whether it is an unchristian mode of 
speech, at the present day, to use the verb charm ( feien) in 
a similar connection, or to extol the Cross as one’s Talisman. 
In the same manner does Paul speak of the wounds which 
he had received in his apostolic work—and which in 2 Cor. 
4° he describes as the véxpwots tod Incood—as the marks 
of Jesus, which protected him as by a charm. 


4. A NOTE TO THE LITERARY HISTORY OF SECOND 
PETER. 


Graven upon the stones of a locality where we should 
not expect it, we find a piece of evidence which, in any 
treatment of the Second Epistle of Peter, deserves the 
highest consideration. The beginning of this early Christian 
booklet has many points in common with a decree of the 
inhabitants of Stratonicea in Caria in honour of Zeus Pan- 
hemerios and of Hekate, which, dating from the early im- 
perial period, has been preserved in an Inscription. This 
Inscription has already, in our investigation of the word 


1 Acts 13 and 19. 2Gal. 529, 3 Gal. 31. 


“The peculiarly emphatic éyé, too, recalls the emphasis of certain 
incantations ; see p. 355 with reference to anok. 
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apery, been laid under contribution,’ and it will once again 
engage our attention.2 We begin here by giving the two 
texts in parallel columns, duly marking the cognate elements 
in each ; be it observed that it is not only the unquestion- 
able similarities in expression and meaning which are thus 
emphasised, but also certain—for the present let us call 
them mechanical—assonances between the two texts, the 
calling of attention to which will be justified as we proceed. 
In order to understand the Inscription, which, omitting the 
introductory formula, we give in the original orthography, 
let it be borne in mind that the infinitive cecdcOa: depends 
upon an antecedent eizrovTos. 


2 Reto Le® 


fs \ ry a 
@s Ta TdvTa Huiv THs 


Decree of Stratonicea. 


... THY TOAW dvolev TH TOV 


Oeias Suvdpews adtod Ta pds 
Oewv [mpovota Avs IT ]avnpe- 


Cony kal evoéBevav Sedwpn- 
Lévns Oud Ths émriyvdceas TOD 
Karécaytos nas (dia 8bEn kab 
apeTh, Ov Ov Ta Timea Huty Kad 
péytora ded0- 
pntat, iva oud TovTav yévnobe 
Oeias Kowawvol dicews atro- 
ghuyovtes THS ev TH KOoWO ev 


[plov Kal ‘E|carns éx modrAav 
Kah peyadov Kal cvveyov KW- 
Sivev cecdc0am, av Kal TA 
ee ae Kab era Kab 1 Cen oer 
iepa ocbvernTos Soypate Re- 
[Bacrod Kaicaposéri| tis tov 


, y / ? 4 > 
kuptov Pwpatov aiwviov ap- 


xis émouncavrTo Tpopavels év- 
apyelas* Kanes O€ éxs Tacav 


crovony tadhépecOar is thy 
mpos [avTovs evo éB]evav Kat 
pndéva Kapov Tapaduriy TOD 
evoeBety Kal ALTAaVEvWW ad- 
Tous? Kabidputat Séi dyd\para 
év T6 ceBaot@ BovrevTnpio 
Tav Tpoeipnuevoly Deady ére- 
pavlectdtas mapéyovta THs 
Oclas Suvdpews dpetds, Sv as 


ériOupia Oopads, Kab avTo 
TOTO Oé oTOVd)Y TacaV Tap- 
/ 
ELOEVEYKAVTES ETLYONNYNTATE 
RA ES 
a / a 
€v TH WiaTEL wav THY apEeTHV 
> \ n>? a \ a 
év O€ TH apeTH THY yvOou év 
\ a f Ni 
5é 7H yvooe THY éyxparevay 
\ a 
év S€ TH éyxpatela THY wro0- 
\ \ an an 
poovny év dé TH UTropmovyA THY 
> / > \ fal > 
evoéBevav év Sé TH evdoe- 
2 \ Ne 
Beta tiv piracerdiav év dé 
fal , 
TH prriacerhia tiv ayamny. 


1See p. 95 ff. The Inscription is given in CIG, ii, No. 2715 a, b = 


Waddington, iii. 2, Nos. 519-520 (p. 142), 


cer HCO) 
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Kal TO cuvTrayv TAHOos ves TE 
Kal émcOvuia Kal evyetas Kal 
evyaptatet alel toic|de Tois 
ovTws émipavertatois Oeois 


(278, 279 


tgs base (V. 11): o¥Tas yap 
mrovalws emuyopnynOnceras 
dpi % elaodos eis THY al@viov 


an VA lal \ 
Bactrelav Tod Kuptov nav Kab 


Kak THS Ov buv@dlas Tpoaddov 
Kal Opnoxetas evoeBety av- 
tovs[eiOtaras]: GoEeTH BovrAy 
KTK. 


cathpos ‘Incod Xpiotod. 


Let us allow these parallels to speak for themselves, 
wholly ignoring the feelings of unpleasantness or, it may 
be, of wonder which they may wake in the breasts of some. 
The most important feature is manifestly this: that both 
texts contain the expression 7) Oeta Svvaes,1 and in the same 
case to boot. Now this is no trite expression ; its occurrence 
in the Inscription could not be ignored, even if there were 
no further point of similarity with the Epistle. But the fact 
that this solemn periphrasis of the term God is in both 
passages connected with the word dpery, and further, that 
it occurs in an altogether peculiar and unfamiliar sense, 
lends a peculiar intrinsic importance to the external simi- 
larity. Suppose for a moment that the ris Oelas Suvdpews 
apetds of the decree occurred somewhere in the LXX; there 
would not, in that case, be the shadow of a doubt that the 
Epistle had quoted it—dismembered, it might be—or at 
all events had alluded to it. Nor can this analogy be set 
aside by the objection that the use, by the author of the 
Epistle, of an out-of-the-way Inscription, in a manner corre- 
sponding to that of biblical quotation, is inconceivable—for 
we have as yet said nothing as to our idea of the relation 
between the two texts; the objection, in any case, would 
be a pure petitio principii But further: it is an especially 
significant, though apparently trivial, circumstance, that in 
both texts a relative sentence beginning with dé follows 
the dperds (or dperh) ; if on other grounds it seems probable 
that the Inscription and the Epistle are so related that either 


1In 2 Pet. 1° the genitive rijs deias duvduews is of course the subject of 
the middle verb Scdwpnudns. 
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presupposes a knowledge of the other, then we should have 
here the recurrence of a phenomenon often observed in 
parallel or internally-dependent texts, viz., that consciously 
or unconsciously the dependent text has been so framed, by 
means of a slight alteration,! as to obliterate the traces of its 
origin. 

We are of opinion that the parallels already indicated 
are sufficiently evident. Should further instances be made 
out, these will naturally gain a much stronger evidential 
value from their connection with what has been already 
pointed out. There is nothing remarkable in the mere fact 
that the Inscription contains this or that word which occurs 
in the Hpistle. But what is significant, is that the same 
definite number of what are, in part, very characteristic 
expressions, is found in each of the two texts; and it is this 
which renders improbable the hypothesis of mere accident. 
Little value as we would place upon individual cases of 
similarity, yet in their totality these strike us as very forcible. 
Hence the connection also brings out the full importance of 
the parallels 7 ai@vios Bacideia Tod Kupiov and 1) Twv Kupioy 
ai@vios apx7y, an importance which appears still more decided, 
when we compare these parallels with, ¢.g., those (by no means 
so striking) given by H. von Soden? in connection with the 
Epistle ad loc., viz., Heb. 12% Bacireia doddevtos, and 2 
Tim. 41° Bacwrcia érrovpavios. In both of these passages the 
only real parallel is the word Bacvdeia; but it was surely 
unnecessary to seek references for that.2 The outstanding 
feature of the phrase in the Epistle is the term ai#mos, 
applied to kingdom ; * hence, even if the Inscription joins this 
term with what is only a synonym of Bacurea, the force of 


1 Note that the cases following did are different. 
2 HC. ili, 2? (1892), p. 199. 
3 A real biblical parallel is LXX Dan. 3%. 


4 aiévios, of which the Inscriptions contain many examples, is, in titles 
and solemn forms of expression, nearly similar in meaning to the Latin 
perpetuus ; dldios, in similar connections, appears to be a synonym, Refer- 
ences in Bull. de corr, hell., xii. (1888), p, 196f, Hence, when we find the 
word in the Bible, we should not allow the presuppositions concerning an 
alleged biblical Greek to induce us to interpret it mechanically in every case, 
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our parallel is in no way lessened. Observe, moreover, 
xupiov || cupiov. Then, again, the likeness of racay OTrOvony 
eiofépecOas in the Inscription to orovdiy maicav mapevcevéy- - 
xavtes in the Epistle, cannot fail to strike the eye. Even at 
some risk of repetition, we cannot help remarking that this 
expression would not of itself prove anything, for it is com- 
mon in later Greek. It is only by a false method of pro- 
cedure that M. Krenkel! reckons it among the assonances 
which are thought to prove an alleged indebtedness to 
Josephus on the part of the author of the Second Epistle of 
Peter. Butin the present case the phrase, connected as it is 
with the other parallels, has a force at least equivalent to 
that ascribed to the shorter o7ovdnv macayv? in connection 
with our Epistle’s numerous unquestionable plagiarisms from 
the Epistle of Jude? The same will hold good, with more 
or less force, of the evcéBeva. The statistics of the word in 
the biblical writings—if we may, for once, isolate the 
concept “‘ biblical Greek ”—are very remarkable. Relatively 
seldom,* on the whole, as it occurs there, it is yet quite 
frequently found in the Pastoral Hpistles and the Second 
Epistle of Peter; while the Acts of the Apostles also uses 
evoéBeta, evoeBeiv and evaoeBys.2 Now these words occur 
frequently in the Inscriptions of Asia Minor: they appear to 
have been familiar terms in the religious language of the 
imperial period. 

The more external resemblances between the two texts 
have also been indicated; for, if the hypothesis of relation- 
ship be valid, they cannot but prove to be of interest. In 
connection with this very Epistle of Peter it has been 
demonstrated that the writer of it not seldom depends upon 
his assiduously-used model, the Epistle of Jude, in quite an 


1 Josephus und Lukas, Leipzig, 1894, p. 850, Krenkel refers to Jose- 
phus, Anit. xx, 92; a more acute glance into Wetstein would have made him 
more cautious, 

2 Cf. Jude %, * See e.g., Jiilicher, Hinleitung in das N,T,, p. 151, 

4 The same may be said of the adjective and the verb. The ‘Fourth 
Book of Maccabees” forms an exception, 


5 These words are not found elsewhere in the New Testament. 
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external way. ‘‘ Some peculiar expression, the purpose of 
which is made plain only by the context in Jude, is retained, 
or an expression is fabricated from reminiscences of the 
purely local connection in that book. In 2 Pet. 2, the 
leading word ovvevwyovpevos is taken from Jude v.™, and 
yetits concrete relationship to the love-feasts has been allowed 
to fall out, so that it is only the sound of the words which 
influences the choice of the essentially different expressions 
(amdras} instead of dydmaus, omridot instead of omiddocs).” ? 
Now, precisely as in regard to the formal assonances in the 
very instructive example just given, viz. :— 


Jude v.*: A: Pete 5s 
® Lee) € 9 (we Oe lea BA r 3 \ a > 
oUTOL elow ot ev Tats aya- orito.® Kal powor évTpv- 
Tats Upov omdddes, TVVEUM- pavtes év Tais amatats av- 
/ fo an 
Novpevor apoBos TOV TUVEVMYOUMEVOL VMI, 


so might we perhaps judge of the instance ayd\ywara— 
érrayyéxpatra in the Decree and the Epistle respectively— 
although the author would advance the point with all due 
reserve. Shall we count it more probable that the em@upsa 
of the one text has exercised an outward influence on the 
syntactically and lexically different ewi@vpsa of the other ? 
Once more, the use of the superlative péyoros in both pass- 
ages cannot be ignored,—though, at first sight, such a state- 
ment may seem strange ; but its cogency will be more readily 
perceived when it is remembered that the superlative of 
péyas occurs nowhere else in ‘‘ the’? New Testament.* 


1(But see Revisers’ text.—Tr.]. 

2B. Weiss, Lehrbuch der Hinleitung in das N.T., Berlin, 1886, p. 439. 

3 Yor the accentuation see Winer-Schmiedel, § 6, 3 b (p. 68). 

4 Further, in the whole range of ‘biblical’ Greek (apart from 2nd, 3rd 
and 4th Maccabees), wéyiocros occurs elsewhere (if we may depend upon 
Tromm) only in Job 26° and 31%; moreover, the Alexandrinus reads peydAn 
for peylorn in the latter passage. jpéyioros seems to be very rare also in the 
Papyri of the Ptolemaic period. According to the indexes we have only the 
idiomatic phrase % éuol wéyioroy éorat, in Pap. Blind. Petr., ii., xiii. (19), ca. 
255 B.c, (Mahafiy, ii. [45]), and ris peylorns OeGs”Hpas, Pap. Par., 15, 120 
B.c. (Notices, xviii. 2, p. 219), as a solemn designation, most probably a 
fixed form of expression, similar to that in our Inscription. 
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Is it possible to hold that the similarities in the two 
texts are merely accidental? We have again and again 
pondered this question, but have always come to the con- 
clusion that it must be answered in the negative. Doubt- 
less, the deciding of such questions always implies a certain 
inner susceptibility, and is thus subjective. But here, as 
we judge, there are objective grounds to proceed upon. We 
would endeavour, therefore, to define more precisely the very 
general impression made by the two texts, by saying that 
they must be inter-related in some way. 

Now the Decree of Stratonicea is undoubtedly older 
than the Second Epistle of Peter. From its contents, we 
might infer its date to be previous to 22 A.p.; from its form, 
somewhat later. But even if the Inscription were of later 
date than the Epistle, it would be an improbable hypothesis 
that the former was in its contents dependent upon the 
latter. The dependence must rather be, if the relationship 
is granted, on the side of the Epistle. Hence the general 
statement made above may be specialised thus far: the 
beginning of the Second Epistle of Peter must be in some 
way dependent upon forms of expression occurring in the 
Decree of Stratonicea.. 

We speak of the forms of expression of the Decree. 
For it is not urgently necessary to assert a dependence 
upon the Decree itself. Of course, it is certainly possible 
that the writer of the Epistle may have read the Inscrip- 
tion. Assuredly Paul is not the only Christian of the 
century of the New Testament who read “‘ heathen” inscrip- 
tions, and reflected thereon. The inscriptions, official and 
private, found in the streets and market-places, in temples 
and upon tombs, would be the only reading of the great 
majority of people who could read. Of what we call classical 
literature, the greater number would hardly ever read any- 
thing at all. The heads of the Christian brotherhoods who 
were versed in literature were influenced, in respect of their 
range both of words and thoughts, by their sacred books, but 
manifestly also by the forms of expression common in their 
locality. The present writer would count the expressions 
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before us, found in the Inscription of Stratonicea, as belong- 
ing to the solemn forms of the official liturgical language of 
Asia Minor. From the nature of the case it seems certain 
that they were not used for the first time in this Decree in 
honour of Zeus Panhemerios and Hekate. Conceivable 
though it be that the author of the Second Epistle of Peter 
had adopted them directly from the Carian Inscription,’ yet 
we would confine ourselves to the more cautious conjecture 
that the author of the Hpistle, like the author of the Decree 
before him, simply availed himself of the familiar forms and 
formule of religious emotion.? The mosaic-like character 
of the writer’s work, specially evident in his relation to the 
Hpistle of Jude, is illustrated once more by the facts just 
adduced. 

Should our conjecture hold good—particularly, of course, 
if a direct dependence upon the Decree of Stratonicea could 
be made probable—we should have a new factor for the 
solution of the problem as to the origin of the Epistle. 
Certainly the hypothesis of an Egyptian origin, which has 
gained great favour in recent years, is not confirmed by the 
local colouring, which belongs to Asia Minor; we would, 
however, refrain meanwhile from categorically asserting 
that it originated in Asia Minor,’ as we have not yet mastered 


1 The above-discussed series of purely formal assonances might be put 
forward as supporting this. 


2 How such formule were used, spontaneously, so to speak, in the 
writings of other representatives of the new Faith, may be seen, e¢.g., in the 
relationship between certain Pauline passages and the solemn words made 
known to us by an Inscription of Halicarnassus of the early imperial period : 
see C. T. Newton, A History of Discoveries at Halicarnassus, Cridus and 
Branchidae, ii. 2, London, 1863, p. 695.—Cf. also W. M. Ramsay, The Greek 
of the Harly Church and the Pagan Ritual, in the Expository Times, vol, x., 
p- 9ff.—A similar instance from ancient times has been noted by R. Kittel in 
ZAW. xviii. (1898), p. 149 ff.: Isaiah 4514 shows dependence upon the court- 
phraseology made known to us by the clay-cylinders of Cyrus. 

8 The theory becomes still more probable when we compare the above 
conjecture with what Th. Zahn, Geschichte des Neutestamentl. Kanons, i. 1, 
Erlangen, 1888, p. 312 ff., says about the locality in which the Hpistle ‘was 
first circulated, and gained the esteem of the church”; but see A. Harnack, 
Das N.T. wn das Jahr 200, Freiburg i. B., 1889, p. 85f. 
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the lexical relations of the Epistle. It would at least be 
necessary to inquire how far its peculiar vocabulary has 
points of contact with that of literary sources (of the im- 
perial period) from Egypt,! or Asia Minor,’ including those 
of the Papyri and the Inscriptions. 


5. WHITE ROBES AND PALMS. 


“After these things I saw, and behold, a great multi- 
tude, which no man could number, out of every nation, 
and of all tribes and peoples and tongues, standing before 
the throne and before the Lamb, arrayed in white robes, 
and palms in their hands; and they cry with a great voice, 
saying, Salvation unto our God which sitteth on the throne, 
and unto the Lamb.’ So does the early Christian seer 
depict those who have been made perfect, who have come 
out of the great tribulation, and now serve God day and 
night in His temple. Few Bible passages have taken such 
hold of the everyday Christian consciousness, few have been 
inscribed so hopefully on the impassive tombstone, as these 
chaste verses from the mysterious final pages of the Holy 
Book. So deeply have they entered into the sphere of 
religious ideas, that, generally speaking, we are not struck 
by the thought, how eloquent of ancient days is the colour- 
ing of the artist who created the picture. The inner 
beauty of the thought keeps in abeyance any impression 
which its form might suggest; the captivated spirit even 


1 Of course, such expressions as may probably seem to be derived from 
the Alexandrian translation of the O.T. would not prove anything regarding 
the hypothetical Egyptian origin of the Epistle. 


?So far as we are able, from a general knowledge of a portion of 
the Inscriptions of Asia Minor, to judge, the lexical relations of the Epistle 
do, indeed, point to Asia Minor or Syria. He gives but one example here, 
which he would likewise attribute to the fixed phraseology of solemn speech. 
In 2 Pet. 1* we find the peculiar phrase, iva. . yévnode Ocias kowwvol dicews ; 
with this compare a passage from a religious Inscription of King Antiochus I. 
of Kommagene (middle of 1st cent. B.c. ; discovered at Selik), viz., maow 8c 
picews kowwvodvres avOpe[milyns (in Humann and Puchstein’s Reisen in Klein- 
asien und Nordsyrien, Textband, p. 371). The resemblance had already struck 
the editors of the Inscription. The Kommagenian Inscriptions, moreover, 
afford other materials for the history of the language of early Christianity, 
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of the modern man readily and unconstrainedly accepts 
the unaccustomed scenery, which yet has its proper place 
only under the eternal blue of the eastern sky, or in the 
serene halls of an ancient temple. The pious Christian of 
the times of decadence did not depict things to come in the 
forms of the pitiful present; he saw them rather in the 
crystal mirror of the authoritative past. 

The exegetes of Rev. 7°* have striven, in widely diver- 
gent ways, to explain the peculiar colouring of this celestial 
scenery. How does it come about that the adornment of 
the blessed choir of the saints before the throne of God 
should be portrayed exactly as it is? The explanation of 
the individual elements provides no difficulty! The white 
robes, of course, according to the bold symbolism of the text 
itself, are connected with the cleansing power of the blood 
of the Lamb (v.**); and, even without this special reference, 
they have already a distinct and well-known sense (see 
6), Again, the expression palms i their hands is familiar 
to the reader of the Bible as a sign of festive joy. Attempts 
have been made to supply a more definite background for 
this latter feature, now from Jewish, now from Hellenic, 
ideas. On the one hand, the palms have been looked upon 
as suggesting a comparison of the heavenly glory with the 
Feast of Tabernacles; on the other, they have been taken 
as an allusion to the palm-twigs bestowed upon the victor 
in the Greek games. 

We would not deny that such explanations, so far 
as concerns the details of a picture which is not after 
all so difficult to grasp, are quite adequate. But they 
do not elucidate the scene in its entirety. How did the 
writer come to bring together precisely these two features ? 
And how comes it that both are assigned to the choir of 
the blessed, which, in alternate song with the angels, raises 
a hallelujah to the Most High? If we knew of no historical 
circumstance which might suggest an answer to these 
questions, we might naturally enough infer that the writer 
of the Apocalypse had himself composed his picture from 


1 For what follows cf. F. Diisterdieck, Meyer, xvi. 4 (1887), p. 289, 
24 
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diverse elements. But we are of opinion that there are 
good grounds for the supposition that the portrayer of the 
maviyupis émoupdvios had availed himself of the scenery of 
a religious ceremony with which he was familiar. 

In the Inscription of Stratonicea in Caria (already 
mentioned several times), belonging to the beginning of the 
imperial period,! the inhabitants of the city, out of gratitude 
to Zeus Panhemerios and Hekate, resolve that, in honour 
of these deities, thirty boys of noble parentage, under the 
leadership of the vaidovouos and the adopidaxes, shall 
daily sing a prescribed hymnus in the bouleuterion—clothed 
in white and crowned with a twig, likewise holding a twig m their 
hands. This custom would hardly be inaugurated by the 
piety of the people of Stratonicea; such choirs of sacred 
singers, similarly accoutred, were, without doubt, also to be 
seen elsewhere in the Greek districts of Asia Minor. 

Here, then, in all probability, we have the model by 
which the writer of the Apocalypse was consciously or un- 
consciously guided ; and those belonging to Asia Minor who 
read his book—a book full of the local colour of that region 
—would grasp his imagery with special facility. What they 
beheld in heaven was something that had, by association 
with their native soil, become familiar and dear to them— 
a choir of pious singers in festive attire; and if they had an 
ear to hear what the Spirit said to the churches, they could 
also, of course, surmise that in this instance what came from 
holy lips was a new song. 


1See pp. 96f. and 360ff. The passage runs: ... Aevxmovodyras Kab 
eoTepaywpevous badrdrod Exovras 5é weTd xipas [for this construction of werd, which 
is found elsewhere in the idiom pera xetpas éxew (W. Schmid, Der Atticismus, 
iii., p. 285), cf. the variant of LXX Gen. 437, tis évéBarey nuiy werd xelpas Td 
apyvpioy, Codd. 31 and 83, Field, i., p. 61] duolws Oaddrods ofrwes cuvrapdy{ trav 
kal KiBapiorod kal khpukos écovta Buyoy. The original orthography has been 
retained. On the fact cf. the remark of the scholiast upon Theocr. Id. ii. 12, 
quoted by the editor, Waddington, iii, 2, p. 143: of ruAasol thy ‘Exdrny tplwopdor 
&ypapov Xpuceordydadoy kal Aevxeluova kal whrovas Taiv xepoiv Exovaay kal Aaumddas 
TNLLEVOS. 


THE END. 
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botot “Iovdato, 68. 

8ray with indic,, 202, 
OvpBards, 283, 
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-ovs, 188. 

aderrh, 221. 

dpetaw, 191. 

dpelAw auaptiay, 225. 
opirare, 191, 

bpirey, 191. 

édvioy, 148, 266. 
éWédvioy AapBdvw, 266. 


m for 5 (2), 189. 

(radéow), 192. 

mayrendnrns, 293. 

mavTepérTns, 293. 

mayToKpaTap, 283. 

mamirerov, 355. 

maparyevdwevos, 191, 

mapddercos, 148 f. 

mapddere, 192. 

mapalrios ayabe@y, 253. 

mapakarartOouat, 193. 

mapakAnots, 308. 

mapadoryela, 143. 

Tapadoryevw, 143. 

TmapemiOnuew, 149, 

tapemlOnuos, 149. 

mdpeois, 266. 

mapéexomut EuavTdy, 254. 

maplornur Ovalay, 254. 

mdpoucos, 227 f. 

Tlaptapas, 188 f. 

macTopoplov, 149 f. 

mat potapddoros, 266. 

TlavaAos, 316. 

mety, 182 f. 

mepideétov, 150. 

Td Tepiepya, 323. 

Teprepyacouat, 329, 

mepiepyia, 323. 

Tepimatetv wé&lws, 194. 

meptoracis, 150. 

mepiteuvw, 151 f. 

mepitouh, 152. 

amd wépuot, 221. 

myxus, 153 f. 

miv, 183. 

alyw, 182 f, 

mlaris, 79. 

TAHO0s, 232 f. 

TAnhpwua, 110. 

motiouds, 154, 

Tpayya, 233. 

mpayua exw mpds Tiva, 233. 

mpdktwp, 154. 

mpatis, 323, 

mpeaRuTepor, of, 154 f., 233 f, 

tmpeaBbTepo tepets, 154 f., 
233 f. 


mpeaBurepos, 154 f., 233 f. 

dane 156. 

Kata TH mMpoyeypaupeva, 
wn porveypapy 

mpoyeyparrat, 250, 

Tpoeyoovcay, 191. 

mpdbeots, 157. 

mpddects tptwy, 157. 

MeTa dons Tpobuulas, 254, 

mpocevxn, 222. 


i 


mpooperw, 357. 
mpooplirTw, 357. 
tpoati0ecbat, 67. 
mpootperw, 307. 
Tpopnrns, 235 f. 
araiw, 68. 
muppans, 157. 
Tluppias, 336. 


o interchanging with ¢ 185. 
-oay for -v, 191 
Saova, 316. 
SadAos 6 kad Mavaos, 313 f. 
SeB., 218, 
SeBaorh, 218 f. 
cTepiaBeBwO, 333, 
Sidas, 315. 
SiAovayds, 315. 
Sipmwy, 315, 316. 
Swparkovn, 321, 
oiTometpéw, 158. 
ovtomerpia [2], 158. 
oiTomerpioyv, 158 
oipwvoroyeia, 219. 
oKkeopvaaka [2], 158, 
okevodvadkioy, 158 
okevopvaaé, 158. 
omapdrydivos, 267. 
Sudpva, 185. 
Spupvatos, 185. 
covddpioy, 223. 
copiCoua, 292. 
omtrelpas, 186. 
oreipns, 186. 
orovony ciopépopat, 364. 
omupio.oy, 158. 
onupts, 158, 185. 
ordots, 158 f. 
orepdyioy, 345, 
orepavdw, 345, 
oThAwpoa, 159. 
oThAwots, 159. 
otiypara, 349 f. 
otpareta, 181 f. 
orpatia, 181 f. 
ovyyevhs, 159. 
obuBios, 283. 
oupBidw, 293. 
oumBovrALoy, 238. 
Suuedy, 316. 
ex ouupdvon, 255. 
ovv Kat, 265. 
cvvSpioy Tav mpec But épwy, 
156 


ouvextpopos, 310. 
cuvéoxay, 191 
ovvéxw, 160. 
cvvoeiw, 290. 
ouyTpiBw, 287. 
abytpodos, 305, 310 f. 


ovytpopos Tov Bactriéws, 
If. 


cvoTpépw, 287. 
opparyiCw, 238 f. 
cousin 185. 
opupts, 158, 185, 
opupitiv, 185. 
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cGua, 160. 
cwpuaropiaat, 98. 
cwTnp, 83. 


7 for PF), 189. 

TaBawe, 333. 

Tapetov, 182 f. 

Topuetov, 182 f. 

-rapa, 189. 

Tapad, 189. 

TaoTas, 357. 

Taph, 355 f. 

Tax, 289. 

Téxva, amwactas, 163, 165. 
TéKva TOD S1aBdAou, 163. 
Tékva Tis emaryyeAtas, 163. 
rTéxva, KaTapas, 1 

Téxva opyis, 164. 

Téxva Topyetas, 165. 
Teva THs copias, 163. 
Téxva trakojs, 163. 
Téxva pwrds, 163. 
Téxvov, 161 f. 

Térevxa, 190. 

Thpnots, 267. 

T10éw, 192 f. 

TlOnut, 192. 

7106, 192. 

7l0w, 192. 

tTémos, 267. 

tuyxavw, 190. 

Tupos, 382. 

ovx 6 Tuxay, 255. 


v= Heb. 6, 332. 

-v0, 332. 

viobecta, 239. 

Kal viobectay, 239, 

viol Tow aidvos TovTou, 163, 
viol THs avacracews, 163. 
viol THs GareOelas, 163, 
viol aaroixtas, 165. 

viol THs BaotAetas, 162. 
viol Bpoyrijs, 162. 

viol THs SiabjKns, 163. 
viol Suvduews, 165. 

viol juépas, 163. 

vio Ocov, 73. 

viol Tod vuupevos, 162. 
viol mapavduwy, 165. 

viol Tov movnpod, 162. 

viol ray mpopyntary, 163. 
viol Tod dwrds, 163. 

vids, 161 f. 

vids dvoutas, 165. 

vids THs amwAetas, 163, 
vids "Appodioréwy, 166. 
vids yeevns, 162. 

vids THs yepovatas, 165. 
vids Tod Shuov, 165, 

vids d1aBdAov, 163. 

vids eiphyns, 163. 

vids Oavdrov, 165. 

vids bc0d, 73, 83, 181, 166 f. 
vids mapaxAhaews, 163, 307 f. 
vids Tis méAews, 165. 

vibs Tis brepnpavlas, 165. 
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vids troCuylov, 162. 

viol [2] dapérpas, 164. 

oi brepavw Geol, 283 f. 
brepevtvyxdvw, 122. 

oi ev brepoxy bytes, 255. 
broyéeypamrat, 250, 
bro(uytoy, 160. 
bmomdd.oyv, 223. 
troTovca, 193. 


glaos, 167 f. 


gpavouna, 77. 
Sapad0ys, 327. 


BapebdOns, 327. 
pirdavdpos Kal piddtervos, 
255 f. . 


pirorpotevo, 198. 


otros Geos, 168. 

irAos Tod Katoapos, 168. 
PEE 198. 

Td avTd ppoveiy, 256. 
pvaakthpia, 352. 

vats av0pwrivn, 368. 
Gela pivots, 368. 
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xdparyua, 240 f 

xelp, 251. 

Thy xXetpa exdSwur, 251. 
Tas Xelpas Sidwut, 251. 
xetpoypapoy, 247. 
XpnuatiCw, 122. 
xwpiCouot, 247. 


-w0, forms in, 326 f. 
-dv, 208 f. 
a@pelAapuer, 191. 


II. 


INDEX OF 


Abelard, Letters of, 46. - 

Abydos in Egypt, 357. 

Accentuation of Greek Transcriptions of 
Semitic Words, 274. 

Acts of the Apostles— 

Lexical, 323. 

Literary Character, 39. 

““We’’ Source, 58. 

Address, Form of, 22 ff. 
Angel, 79. 

Aorist, 190 f. 

Aorist as Inchoative, 68. 
Gmak Acyoueva, 64. 
Apocalypse of John— 

Letters to Seven Churches, 54. 

Linguistic Character, 74. 

Literary Character, 39. 

Local Colouring (Asia Minor), 368 f. 

Mark of the Beast, 240 ff. 

Method of Exegesis, 240 ff. 
Apocope of Prepositions, 192. 
Apocrypha of O. T., Linguistic Character, 

74 f. 


Aristeas, Epistle of, 42, 72, 348. 
Aristides, Epistles, 32. 
Aristotle, Letters, 26 ff. 

Epistle, 31. 
Ark, Noah’s, as a iAagrhpiov, 128. 
Bula Language of Religious, 232, 

267. 

Atossa, Supposed Inventor of Letter-writ- 


ing, 3. 
Attributes of God, Heaping up of, 297. 
Augment, 189, 191. 
cae of Bible, Juristic Conception of, 
13 f. 


Barnabas, 307 ff. 

Barnebo, 188, 

Baruch, Epistle of, 42. 

Beast, the, in Revelation, 240 ff. 

Beelzebuth [?], Belsébuth, Belzebud, Bel- 
zébuth, 831 f. 

Berytos, 333. 


SUBJECTS. 


Bible, Authority of, see Authority. 
Mode of Using, 271 f., 281, 294 f., 300. 
Quotation of, see Quotation. 

Biblical Writings, 36. 

Material in Greek Magic Books, 280 f. 

‘“Biblical” Greek, 65 ff., 173 ff. 

Words and Constructions, 198 ff. 

Bills of Sale, in Papyri, 242 ff. 

Bishops, 230 f. 

Blass, 173 ff., etc. 

Book, Idea of, 6 f. 

Book of Humanity, 178. 


Cain, Mark of, 351. 
Camerarius, J., 13. 
Canon, 295. 
History of O. T., 339; N. T., 56. 
Catholic Epistles, 50 f. 
Writings, 51. 
Cato, Epistles, 32. 
Charagma, 240 ff. 
Children of God, 73. 
Christianity and Literature, 58 f. 
Chyl, 338. 
Cicero, Letters, 29 f. 
Cireumcido, 152. 
Circumcision, 151 ff. 
Citation, see Quotation. 
Claudius, Emperor, and the Jews, 68. 
Classics, Greek, and the N. T., 80, 366. 
Clavis 3, 176, ete. 
Cleophas, 315. 
Codd. Sergii, 214. 
Conjugation, 190 ff. 
Consonants, Variation of, 183 ff. 
Corinthians, Letters to, 47 f. 
Second Letter to, 47 f., 54. 
Court and Religion, Language of, 73, 91 f. 
Creator of Heaven and Earth, 284, 
Cremer, H., 176 f., ete. 


Dalmatia, 182. 
Declension, 186 f, 
Delmatia, 182. 


1Qn the same characteristic in Christian liturgies, see F, Probst, Liturgie des 
vierten Jahrhunderts und deren Reform, Minster i, W., 1898, p. 344 ff 


376 INDEX OF 
Demons, in Tombs, 281. 

Believing and Trembling, 288. 
Diogenes, Epistle of, 42, 51. 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Epistles of, 31. 


Egyptian Church Fathers, 70. 
Egyptian Greek, 70 ff. 
Eisenmenger, J. A., Entdecktes Juden- 
thum, 288 f. 
Eldad, 336. 
Eleon, 209. 
Eleutheria, Festival of, in Egypt [?], 343. 
Emperor’s Day, 218 f. 
Epicurus, Letters, 9, 28. 
Epistles, 31. 
Epistle, 9, 20. 
Idea of, 9f., 31 f. 
and Letter, 9 ff. 
Address, 12. 
Epistles— 
Catholic, 38, 50 ff. 
Early Christian, 50 ff., 57. 
Egyptian, 17. 
Graeco-Roman— 
Gastronomic, 33. 
Juristic, 33. 
Magic, 33. 
Medical, 33. 
Poetical, 33. 
Religious, 33. 
Jewish, 38 f. 
Aristeas, 42, 72, 348. 
Aristides, 32. 
Aristotle, 31. 
Cato, M. Porcius, 32. 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 31. 
Epicurus, 31. 
Lysias, 31. 
Pliny, 32. 
Plutarch, 31. 
Seneca, 32. 
‘*Baruch,’’ 42. 
“‘Diogenes,’’ 42. 
‘Esther and Mordecai,’’ 41, 
“Heraclitus,” 42. 
‘“‘ Jeremiah,’’ 41. 
Epistle to Hebrews, 49 f. 
Epistle of James, 52 f. 
Epistles at beginning of 2nd Macc., 
42 


Pastoral Epistles, 54. 
First Ep. of Peter, 51 f. 
Second Ep. of Peter, 360 ff. 
Seven Epistles in Revelation, 54. 
Herder, 11 f. 
Epistles, Collections of, 12 ff. 
Unauthentic, 12 ff., 33 f. 
Forged, 12. 
Epistolography, Pseudonymous, 33 f. 
Esau, 336. 
Esther and Mordecai, 41. 
Esther, Royal Letters subsequently added 
to, 41. 
Evangelium, 39. 


Forgery, Literary, 13 f. 
Forms, Literary, 37. 


SUBJECTS. 


Formulaic Expressions, 191, 195, 196, 
197 f., 204, 205 ff., 218, 221, 228 f., 
230, 248-256. 

Friend of God, 167 ff. 

Fruit, Sacrifice of, 135 ff. 


Galatians, Letter to, 47, 346 ff. 
Genuineness, Literary, 18 f. 
Gnostic, 353. 
God, 79. 
of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, in Magic 
Formulae, 282. 
Grace, 73. 
Greek, ‘‘ Biblical,” 65 ff. 
Egyptian, 70 ff. 
Spoken among Jews, 77. 
of Biblical Writings, 61 ff. 
Translation of Semitic into, 74 ff. 
Biblical Writings originally in, 76 ff. 
Gregory VII., Letter of, 46. 
Grimm, W., 176, ete. 


Hebraisms of N.T., 177. 
Imperfect, 195. 
So-called, 67, 70, 161 ff., 165, 194-198, 
205 ff., 218, 248, 286, 289, 290, 295 ff. 
Hebrews, Epistle to, 49 f. 
Heliodorus, 303 ff. 
Heloise, Letters, 46. 
Heraclitus, Epistles, 42. 
Herder, Epistles, 11 f. 
Homeromancy, 294, 
Homily, 53. 
Humanists, Letters, 16. 


Immortality, 293. 
Imperfect, 191. 
Inscriptions, 173 ff, 178 ff., ete. 
Greek (from Asia Minor) and the N. T., 
80 ff., 366 ff. 
Greek (from Egypt) and the LXX, 72. 
Hebrew (outside Palestine), 77. 
Importance for Textual Criticism, 280. 
Imprecation-Tablets, see Tabulae Devo- 
tionis. 
Inspiration (verbal), 63, 81. 
Introduction to N. T., 55. 
Isocrates, Letters, 26 f. 


Ja, Ja, 322. 
Jahava, 333, 
Jaho, 322. 
James the Less, 144 f. 
James, Epistle of, 52 f. 
Jaoth, 326 f. 
Jason of Cyrene, 304. 
Jeremiah, Letter of, 40 f. 
Epistle of, 41. 
Jesus, 58 f, 
Words of, Translated into Greek, 75, 
Jesus Justus, 315. 
Jesus Sirach, Prologue, 69, 339 ff. 
Chronology, 389 ff. 
Jews, 222 f., 232. 
Edict of Ptolemy IV. Philopator against, 
341 f. 
In the Fayytim, 149. 


INDEX OF 


Jews (continued)— 

Dissemination of Greek among, 77. 
on Coast of N. Africa, 280 f. 
(See also Claudius, Name, Trajan.) 

Jewish Greek, 68, 296 ff. 

Words and Constructions, 198 ff. 

Jobel, 100 f. 

John the Divine, 231, 

John Mark, 317. 

John, ‘ Letters’’ of, 49 f. 

Joseph Justus, 315. 

Josephus, Hebraisms in, 67, 70. 

a Jewish War as a Translation, 67, 

Jubilee, Year of, 100 f. 

Juristic Expressions, 196 ff., 200, 213, 221, 
227, 228 f., 229 f., 230, 231, 232 f., 233, 
238, 239 f., 242 ff., 247, 248 f., 249 f., 
251 f., 253, 254 f., 257, 264 f., 266. 


Kapporeth, 124 ff. 
Kepler, Letters, 5. 
Kou’, the, 80. 


Late Greek, 173 ff., 296. 
Legal Terms, etc., see Juristic. 
Letter, Conception of, 3 f., 6 f. 
Address, 50 f. 
addressed to more than one, 4, 18 f. 
and Epistle, 9 ff. 
and Literature, 6 f., 16, 21. 
Ancient Classifications, 35. 
Modern Classifications— 
Congregational, 19, 45. 
Doctrinal, 45 f. 
Family, 18 f. 
Official, 28. 
Pastoral, 46. 
Private, 19, 45. 
Subsequently Published, 8 ff., 20 f. 
True, 20. 
See also Atossa. 
Letters, Babylonian-Assyrian, 17. 
Harly Christian, 42 ff. 
Greek, 21 ff. 
Jewish, 38 ff. 
Papyrus, 22 ff. 
Roman, 28 ff. 
Aristotle, 26. 
Abelard and Heloise, 46. 
Cicero, 29 ff. 
Epicurus, 9, 28. 
Gregory VII., 46. 
Isocrates, 10, 26 f, 
Italian Humanists, 16, 
Jeremiah, 40 f. 
Kepler, 5. 
Luther, 28. 
Moltke, 5. 
Ninck, 19. 
Origen, 48. 
Paul, 42 ff. 
Roslinus, 5, 
Letters, Public Papers and Speeches, in- 
sertion of, in Historical Works, 28 f., 
39, 41 f. 
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Letters and Epistles of the Bible, problem 
of Literary History, 34 ff. 
Literature of [Brieflitteratur], 17, 50. 
Collections of, 27 f. 
Letter-writing, Guides to, 35. 
“Letters,” ‘* Large,” 348. 
Lexical and Syntactical Notes, see Voca- 
bulary and Syntax. 
Litanei, 298. 
Literature, Character of, 6 f., 13 f. 
Biblical, 36. 
History of Early Christian, 55 f. 
Jewish, its Influence on Early Christian 
Authors, 39. 
See also Letter, Christianity. 
Liturgy, 298. 
Logia, Translators of, 75. 
Longinus, 43. 
Lord’s Day, 218 f. 
Love Spell, 279. 
Luke, Prologue to Gospel of, 76. 
Luther, Letter to his Son, 28. 
Luther’s Bible, 73, 134 f. 
Lysias, Epistles of, 31. 


SUBJECTS. 


Maccabees, Books of, 179. 
Second, 42, 303 f. 
Third, 342. 
Fourth, 50. 
Magic Literature, Greek, 273 ff., 323, 
352 ff. 


Manaén, 310 ff. 
Mark of the Beast, in Revelation, 240 ff. 
Marks of Jesus, 349 ff, 
Mercy-seat, 124 ff. 
Minatory Formulae, 356. 
Miracle at Red Sea in Magic Formulae, 
285. 
Moltke, Letter of, 5. 
Mons Olivarum, 211. 
Oliveti, 211. 
Mordecai, see Esther. 
Morphology, Notes on, 186-193. 
Mother’s Name in Magic Formulae, 283. 
Mule, Infertility of, 285 f. 
Mysehi, 333. 


Name of God, Unutterable, 287 f. 
Names, in -ny, 310 f. 
Double, of Jews, 314. 
Greek, of Similar Sound added to Bar: 
baric, 315 f. 
Greek, substituted for Hebrew, 515. 
Theophoric, 309 f. 
See also Proper. 
Nebo, 309 f. 

“‘New Testament’’ Greek, 173 ff. 
Words and Constructions, 198 ff. 
Ninck, Letter to his Congregation, 19. 

Nun, 308 f. 


Olives, Mount of, 208 ff. 
Origen, Letters, 48. 
Orthography, Notes on, 181-185. 
of N. 1, Sl. 
of Ptolemaic Papyri and LXX, 72. 
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Osiris Myth, 356 f. 
Overbeck, F., his Conception of the 
Beginnings of Christian Literature, 


INDEX OF 


Palms and White Robes, 368 ff. 
Papyri, 178 ff., 179 f., etc. 
their Value for LXX-study, 71 ff. 
Papyrus Letters, 21 ff. 
Paradise, 148. 
Pastoral Epistles, 54. 
Paul, his Name, 318 ff. 
Characteristics, 359. 
and the Galatians, 346 ff. 
his Greek, 64, 76, 296 f. 
Legal Terms used by, 107 f. (see also 
Juristic Expressions). 
Opinion of Longinus, 43. 
and the Religious Speech of Imperial 
Period, 366 f. . 
was he an Epistolographer ? 42 ff. 
Paul, Letters of— 
Canonisation, 43. 
Collection and Publication, 56. 
False Conceptions regarding, 43. 
Standpoint of Criticism, 57 fi. 
Standpoint of Exegesis, 57. 
their Value as Sources, 57 f. 
to Corinthians, 47 f.; (Second) 47 f., 54. 
to Galatians, 47, 346 ff. 
to Philemon, 45, 56. 
to Philippians, 45. 
to Romans, 48 f. 
Rom. xvi., 45, 283. 
See also Camerarius. 
Permutations of Vowels in Magic, 325, 329. 
Perfect, 192. 
Peter, First Epistle of, 51 f., Second, 
360 ff. 


Peschito, 211. 
Philemon, Letter to, 45, 56. 
Philippians, Letter to, 45. 
Phrases and Formule, see Formulaic. 
Pliny, Letters, 32. 
Plutarch, Letters, 31. 
Praecido, 152. 
Prayers, Form of, 297 f. 
Prepositions, 192, 195, 196, 197, 218, 216 f., 
221, 227, 265 f. 
See also Greek Preps. in Index I. 
Presbyter, 154 ff., 233 ff. 
Priests, 233 ff. 
Proper Names, 187 ff., 301 ff. 
Prophets, 235 ff. 
Propitiatory Cover, 124 ff. 
Proseuche, 222 f, 
Protective Marks, 240 f., 350 ff. 
Providentia Specialissima, 285. 
Pseudonymity, Idea of Literary, 13 ff., 41, 
Ptolemaic Period— 
Official Diction of, 343 ff. 
Greek Legal Terminology of, 104 f., 344, 
Ptolemy IV. Philopator, Edict against 
Jews, 341 ff. 


Quotation, Mode of Biblical, 76, 89, 295. 
in Synoptists, 102 ff., 162 f. 


SUBJECTS. 


Religion of Book or Document, 59, 113. 

Religion, History of, 36, 58, 271 f. 

Religious ideas, Change of Meaning, 78 ff. 

Religious Diction of Asia Minor, 360 ff, 
366 f. 

Religious Terms and Expressions, 195 f., 
196, 215 f., 216 f., 222 f., 224f., 226 f., 
230 f., 281 f., 232 f., 233 ff., 235 ff, 
248, 250, 254, 258. 

Remissio, 99. 

Revelation, see Apocalypse. 

Ritschl’s (A.) view of fAaornpioy, 133 f. 

Romans, Letter to, 48 f. 

Rom. xvi., 45, 283. 

Roslinus, Letter, 5. 


Samaria in the Fayytim, 336. 

Samaritan Pronunciation of Tetragramma- 
ton, 334 ff. 

Samaritans in the Fayyim, 335 f. 

Scholia, possible Value of, for Biblical 
Philology, 200. 

Seal, Roman Imperial, 242 ff. 

Renee Elements in Greek Inscriptions, 

8 f. 

Semitisms, see Hebraisms. 

Seneca, Epistles, 32. 

Septuagint, 66 ff., 173, 179, 199, 202, 
205 ff., 261 f., 271, 280, 294, 295 ff., 
ete. 

Change of Meaning in terms of, 78 f., 
124 f. 

Lexicon to, 73.f. 

Mode of Investigating, 124 ff. 

Quotations from, 76. 

Study of, x f- 

and Early Christian Writers, 77 ff. 

asa Monument of Egyptian Greek, 70 ff. 

Egyptianising ‘‘ Tendency” of, 73. 

Influence of Hebrew Sounds on its 
Greek Words, 99. 

Relation to the Ptolemaic Papyri, 70 ff. 

Transcription of Unknown Hebrew 
Words, 99. 

Serapeum at Memphis, 140. 

Show-bread, 157. 

Signs, Sacred, 349 ff. 

Son of God, 73. 

Spirit, 78. 

Stigma, Purpose of, 349 f. 

Superstition, 272 f., 297 f., 328, 352 ff. 

Sunday, 218 f. 

Synagogue, 222 f. 

Synonymic of Religious Terms of Early 
Christianity, 104. 

Synoptists, 297. 

Linguistic Character of, 74 f. 
Semitic Sources of, 162 f. 
Syntax, Notes on, 194 ff. 
Syth, 333. 


Tabulae Devotionis, 279. 
from Adrumetum, 273 ff., 356. 
from Carthage, 274, 284, 289. 
Technical Expressions, 228-247, 254, 257, 
264 f., 266, 267. 
| See also Formulaic Expressions, 
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Tetragrammaton, 319 ff. Verb, 189 ff. 
Thayer, J. H., 176, etc. Vocabulary and Syntax, Notes on, 194- 
Thephillin, 353. 267. 
Traditional Forms of Sem. Names in Greek | Vowels, Variation of, 180 ff. 
Texts, 330. Vulgate, 211, 225. 
Trajan’s Jewish War, Sources for, 68, 316. 
Transcriptions, Vocalic, of the Tetragram- | White Robes and Palms, 368 ff. 
maton, 330. 
Translations of Sem. Originals into Greek, 


Y, Pheenician = Heb. 6 (and 4), 333. 


74 ff. Yth, 333. 
IIf. 
INDEX OF TEXTS. 
GENESIS. LEVITIOUS. JUDGES. 
| alee aaa 284| 2u pimeepet Se fs \sicca9 160 
14 286 | 418 123] 514 "110, 112 
116f 989 [1341-4243 | 88 | 1910 160 
117 G DSOr PGES Fe Ae ec 127 | 1922 165 
TE Bs 286 | 19 28 Re ee ee ra 
Ost . ; 148 1927t. . ie Ea eer. wee C8) 
6 16 [15] f 128 | 19 28 Ay gh Bee BAG, 1 SAMUEL. 
1419: 22 eee S419 26 Os . 116| 423. 5 68 
17H, ae lOS Oot Ab ANS ne fel . 106) 16%, 17 42 es 157 
172, ee eit Oa) Rae See hs vec Sy STO TAS? ers arom tee ee 158 
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2217 216 A 20725729. 101, 138 | 2038 eon 90 
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PascaL AND THE PorT ROYALISTS, 3/-. 
WITNESSES TO CHRIST. 4/-, 
Clarke (Professor W.N., D.D.). THE Curistian DoctTRINE 
oF Gop. (International Theological Library.) 10/6. 

AN OUTLINE OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. Twentieth Edition, 7/6. 

THE IDEAL oF JESUS. 5/— net. 

Srxty YEARS WITH THE BIBLE: A Record of Experience. 

4/6 net. 

THE USE oF THE SCRIPTURES IN THEOLOGY. 4/-. 

WHAT SHALL WE THINK OF CHRISTIANITY ? 2/6. 

CAN I BELIEVE IN GOD THE FATHER ? 3/-. 
Clemen (Prof. Carl). Primitive CHRISTIANITY AND ITs Non- 
JEwisu SourRcsEs. 9/- net. 
Clifford (Dr. John), THE GOSPEL OF GLADNESS. 4/6 net. 
Coats (Rey. R. H.). Types or ENGuisu PIrery. 4/- net. 
THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 6d. net. 

Cohu (Rey. Jd. R.). ViraL PRosiems or RELIGION. 5/- net. 
Concordance to the Greek Testament. Movutron (W. F.) 
and GupEN (Prof. A. 8.). Second Edition. Crown 4to, 26/— net. 


Cooke (Canon G, A.). Tr Progress or REVELATION. 4/6 not. 
‘Cooper (Prof. James) and MacLean (Bishop A. J.), Tur 
TESTAMENT OF OUR Lory. With Introduction and Notes. 9/-. 
Cremer (Professor), Bisiico-THEOLOGICAL LEXICON or NEw 
TrsTAMENT GREEK, Third Edition, with Supplement, demy 4to, 38/-. 
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Curtis (Prof. Edward L.). Tur Books or CHRONICLES. 


(International Critical Commentary.) 12/-. 
Curtis (Prof. W. A.). A History or CREEDS AND CONFESSIONS 
or FAITH IN CHRISTENDOM AND BEYOND. 10/6 net. 
Dahle (Bishop). Lire arrer DEATH. 40/6. 
Dalman (Prof. G.). THE WorDs oF JESUS. 7/6 net. 


Davidson (Prof. A. B.). IntropucTory HEBREW GRAMMAR. 
19th Edition, thoroughly revised, by Prof. J. E. McFapyrn, D.D. 7/6. 


HEBREW SYNTAX. Third Edition, 7/6. 

Ou_p TESTAMENT PROPHECY. 10/6 net. 

THE THEOLOGY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. (International 
Theological Library.) 12/-. 

THE CALLED oF Gop. With Biographical Introduction by 

A, Taytor Innes, LL.D., and Portraits. Second Edition, 6/-. 
WAITING UPON GOD. 6/-. 

Tur EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 2/6. 
Davidson (Dr. Samuel). Autobiography and Diary. 7/6. 
Davidson (Prof. W.L.). TH Stoic CREED. 4/6 net. 
Davies (Principal D. C.). THe ATONEMENT AND INTERCESSION 
oF CHRIST. 4/-. 
Dean (Rev. John 7T.). VISIONS AND REVELATIONS. 5/- net. 
Deane (Wm., M.A.). PsrupzricgRapHa: The Books which 
influenced our Lord and the Apostles. 7/6. 
Deissmann (Dr. Adolf). Brsie Stupizs. Second Edition, 9/-. 
New Licut oN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 3/- net. 
Delitzsch (Prof.). System or BIBLicaL PsycHOLOGY. 6/- net. 


New CoMMENTARY ON GENESIS, 2 vols. 12/— net; Psaums, 3 vols., 18/— net; 
PRovERBS, 2 vols., 12/- net ; Sonc or SoLoMon AND EcoEsrasrss, 6/- net ; 
IsataH, Fourth Edition, 2 vols.,12/- net; Huprews, 2vols., 42/—net. 
*,* Any Four Volumes may be had at original Subscription price of 24/— net. 
Deussen (Prof. P.). THe PHILOSOPHY OF THE UPANISHADS. The 
Religion and Philosophy of India. 10/6. 
Dictionary of the Bible. [Edited by Dr. Hasrtines. 
(See page 16.) 
Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels, Edited by Dr. 
Hastines. (See page 16.) 


Dobschiitz (Prof. E. von). THe INFLUENCE or THE BIBLE 


ON CIVILISATION. 5/— net. 
Dods (Principal Marcus). Tue Briste: Irs ORIGIN AND 
NarTuRE. 4/6 net. 
Dods (Marcus, M.A.). ForeRUNNERS or DANTE, 4/~ net. 
Déllinger (Dr. I. von). DECLARATIONS AND LETTERS ON THE 
VaTIcAN Drcress, 1869-1887. 3/6. 


Dorner (Prof. I. A.). History oF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
DocrRiNE OF THE PERSON oF CuRist. Five vols. Subscription price, 26/3 net.. 


—-—-—- SYSTEM OF CHRISTIAN DoctrRiINE. Four vols. 21/- net. 
SysrEM OF CHRISTIAN ETHICS. 44/-. 
Downer (Dr. A. C.). THE Mission AND MINISTRATION OF 
THE HoLy SPIRIT. 7/6 net. 


Driver (Prof. 8. R.). INTRopuCTION To THE LITERATURE OF THE 

Op TrsTaAMENT. (International Theol. Library. ) Ninth Edition, 12/-.. 
Dnureronomy. (Internl. Critical Commentary). 3rd Ed., 42/-. 
Tue IDEALS OF THE PROPHETS. 3/6 net. 
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Drummond (Dr. R. J.). THE ReLatTion or THE APOSTOLIC 
TEACHING TO THE TEACHING OF CHRIST. Second Edition, 10/6. 
Du Bose (Prof. W. P.). THE Ecummnica, Counciis. (ras 
of Church History.) 6/-. 
Dudden (Dr. F. Homes). CHRIST AND CHRIST’S RELIGION. 4/6 net. 
Duff (Prof. David). THe Earity CHURCH. 12/-. 
Durell (Rey. J.C. W.). THe SeLr-REVELATION OF OUR eer 
5/—- net. 
Dyke (Paul Wan). Tue Ac# oF THE REeNAScENCcE. With an 
Introduction by Hznry Van Dyxx. (ras of Church History.) 6/-. 
Dykes (Principal J. Oswald). THe CHRISTIAN MINISTER AND 
HIs Durizs. 6/— net. 
THE DIVINE WORKER IN CREATION AND PROVIDENCE. 6/- net. 
Early Ideals of Righteousness: HEBREW, GREEK AND ROMAN. 
By Prof. KeNNETT, Mrs. ADAM, and Prof. GwATKIN. 3/— net. 
Emmet (Rev. Cyril W.). EscuaToLocicaAL QUESTION IN THE 
GosPELS, AND OTHER STUDIES IN REcenT New TesTAMENT CRITICISM. 6/— net. 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. Edited by Dr. 
Hastines. (See page 16.) 
Eras of the Christian Churen:, Complete in Ten Volumes— 


The Ecumenical Councils. ; Do Boss (Prof. W. P.). 6/- 
The Post-Apostolic Age : : . Waterman (Dr. L.). 6/- 
The Age of the Renascence . . Dyxz (Pavt Van). 6/- 
The Age of the Great Western Schism . Locks (Dr. CiinTon), 6/- 
The ‘Age of the Crusades 5 . Luptow (Dr. J. M.). 6/- 
The Age of Hildebrand . ; : . Vinornt (Prof. M. R.). 6/- 
The Anglican Reformation . A . CLARK (Prof. W. R.). 6/- 
The Age of Charlemagne i ‘ . WeEtts (Prof. C. L.). 6/- 
The Apostolic Age : ; F . Bartet (Prof. J. VERNON). 6/- 
The Protestant Reformation . WALKER (Prof. W.). 6/- 


Expository Times, Edited by Dr. Hasrmnas. 
Monthly, 6d.; Annual subscription, post free, 6/-. 
Fairweather (Dr. Wm.). THE BACKGROUND OF THE GOSPELS. 


Judaism in the Period between the Old and New Testaments. 8/- net. 
ORIGEN AND GREEK PATRISTIO THEOLOGY. 3/-. 
Falconer (Rey. J. W.). From ApostLe To Prizst. A Study 
of Early Church Organisation. 4/6. 
Farnell (Dr. L. R.). GreEce AND BaByLon. A Comparative 
Sketch of Mesopotamian, Anatolian, and Hellenic Religions. 7/6. 
Ferries (Dr. George). THE GROWTH OF CHRISTIAN ie 
net. 

Fisher (Prof. G. P.). History or CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE, 
(International Theological Library. ) Second Edition, 12/-. 
Fisher (Dr. R. H.). THe BrEariTupEs. (Short Course idee 
2/- net. 

Fleming (J. R.). THe Burning Busu: The Story of the 
Presbyterian Church in all Lands. 1/6 net. 
Forbes (Rey. J. T.), Socrarss. 3/-. 


Foreign Theological Library. Four Vols. for One Guinea net. 
Detailed List on application. 


Forrest (Prof. D. W.), Tur Curist or History aND or Ex- 


PERIENCE. Seventh Edition, 6/-. 

THE AUTHORITY OF CHRIST. Fourth Edition, 6/-. 
Frame (Prof. J. E.). THESSALONIANS. (International Critical 
Commentary.) 10/6. 


Galloway (Dr. G.). THe PxrLosopHy or RELIGION. (Jnter- 
national Theological Library). 12/-. 
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Garvie (Principal A. E.). Tue RITscHLIAN THEOLOGY. 2nd Ed.,9/-. 


Tue Joy or Finpinc. (Short Course Series.) 2/- net. 
Geden (Prof. A. S.). OUTLINES oF INTRODUCTION TO THE 
Hrsrew Brst¥. With Fourteen Hlustrations. 8/6 net. 
Geere (H. Walentine), By NILE AND EUPHRATES. 8/6 net. 
Gem (Rey. S. H.). An Aneto-Saxon Axppot. lfric of 
Eynsham. 4/- net. 
Gladden (Dr. Washington). THE CHRISTIAN PASTOR AND 
THE WorkiNnG CHurnon. (International Theological Library.) 10/6. 


Gloag (Dr. Paton J.). THE MrssIANIc PROPHECIES, 7/6; InTRO- 
DUCTION To THE OaTHoLIc Epistrins, 10/6; INrRopuUCTION TO THE 
Synorric Gospets, 7/6; Exuentican Stupiss, 5/-. 

Godet (Prof. F.). An INTRODUCTION To THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
THE GosPeL CoLLECTION, AND ST. MarTHEW’s GosPzt. 6/- net. 

COMMENTARY ON St. LUKE’S GOSPEL, 2 vols., 12/-net; Com- 

MENTARY ON St. JoHN’s GosPEL, 3 vols., 18/- net; CoMMENTARY ON 

EPISTLE TO THE Romans, 2 vols., 12/- net; CommMmNTARY ON FIRST 

EPISTLE TO CORINTHIANS, 2 vols., 12/— net. 


** Any Four Volumes at the original Subscription price of 24/- net. 


DEFENCE OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. 4/-. 
Goebel (Siegfried), THu PARABLES or JESUS. 6/- net. 
Gordon (Prof. Alex. R.). THe EARLy TRADITIONS OF GENESIS. 

6/- net. 

Gould (Prof. E. P.). St. Marx. (Int. Crit. Cites 10/6. 
Graham (David). THr Grammar OF PHILOSOPHY. 7/6 net. 
Gray (Prof. G. Buchanan). Numpzrs. (International Critical 
Commentary.) 12/-. 


ISAIAH, i.—xxvii. (International Critical Commentary.)  12/-. 
Great Texts of the Bible, The. Edited by Dr. Hasrines. 


Complete in Twenty Volumes. Subscription price, £6 net. Non-subscription 
price, 10/— per volume. [ull Prospectus free. 


Greater Men and Women of the Bible, The. Edited 
by Dr. Hasrrnes. In Six Volumes, 10/- per vol. Subscription Terms for 
the complete series, 36/— net. Four Volumes—ApAm to JosrPH, Moszs 
to Samson, Rurw to Naaman, and Huzexi1an to MALAcHI—now ready. 
Full Prospectus free. 

Gregory (Prof. C. R.), THz Canon AND TExT oF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. (International Theological Library.) 12/-. 

Griffith Thomas (Prof. W. H.). TH Prayers or Sr. Pauvt. 
(Short Course Series.) 2/— net. 

Grimm-Thayer. Grerx-EnGLisH Lexicon or THE NEw TESTA- 
MENT. Fourth Edition, Demy 4to, 36/-. 

Guyot (Arnold, LU.D.). Creation; or, The Biblical Cosmogony 
in the Light of Modern Science. With Illustrations. 5/6. 

Gwatkin (Prof. H. M.). Tse KNowLepGE or Gop AND ITs 
Historica DEVELOPMENT. Two vols. Second Edition, 12/- net. 

THe Eyz For SpPrrituaL THINGS. 4/6 net. 

Hagenbach (Dr. K. R.). History or Docrrings. 3 vols. 

18/- net. 

Hamilton (Dr. Thos.), Bryonp THE Stars; or, Heaven, its 

Inhabitants, Occupations, and Life. Third Edition, 3/6. 


Harper (Pres. W. R.). Amos aNd Hosea. (International 
Critical Commentary.) 12/-. 
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Harris (Prof. Samuel). Gop THE CREATOR AND LorD oF ALL. 
Two vols, 16/-. 
Hastings (Dr. James). Works Edited by. 
See ‘ Great Texts of the Bible,’ and ‘Greater Men and Women of the Bible,’ 
p. 6; ‘Expository Times,’ p.5; ‘Scholar as Preacher’ Series, p. 12; and 
Dictionaries, p- 16. 


Heard (Rev. J. B.). Op anp New THEOLOGY. 6/-. 
—— ALEXANDRIAN AND CARTHAGINIAN THEOLOGY CONTRASTED. 
6/-. 


Hefele (Bishop). A History oF THE CoUNCILS oF THE CHURCH. 
Vol. I., to a.D. 325. Vol. II., a.p. 326 to 429. Vol. III., a.p. 431 to the close 
of the Council of Chalcedon, 451. Vol. IV., a.p. 451 to 680. Vol. V., 4.D. 


626 to 787. 12/- ‘each. 
Henderson (Rev. George). THE Biste A REVELATION FROM 
Gop. 6d. net. 
Henderson (Rev. H. F.). Tu REticious CoNTROVERSIES OF 
ScorLanp. 4/6 net. 
Herkless (Prof. John). Francis anD DomInic. 3/-- 
Heron (Prof. James). A SHort History oF PURITANISM. 1/- net. 
Hill (Dr. J. Hamlyn), St. EpHRarm THE SYRIAN. 7/6- 
THE Earuiest Lire or Curist: BEING THE DIATESSARON 

oF TaTiAN. A Popular Edition, with Introduction. 3/- net. 
Hodgson (Geraldine, B.A.), Primitive CurisTIAN EpvucarIon. 
4/6 net. 

Hodgson (Principal J. M.). Turotocta Prcroris: Outlines 
of Religious Faith and Doctrine. 3/6. 


Hogg (Prof. A. G.). CHrist’s MrssaGe oF THE KINGDOM. 
Nineteenth Thousand. Paper covers, 1/6 net ; cloth, 2/— net. 
Holborn (Rev. Alfred), THe PENnTaTEucH IN THE LIGHT OF 


To-DAY Second Edition, 2/— net. 
Holborn (L B. Stoughton). THe ARCHITECTURES OF THE 
RELIGIONS OF EUROPE. 6/- net. 


Hudson (Prof. W.H.). Rousszav, AND NATURALISM IN LIFE 
AND THOUGHT. 3/-. 
Hiuigel (Baron F. von). Erernat Lire. A Study of its Im- 


plications and Applications. Second Edition, 8/— net. 
Hutton (Archdeacon W, H.). A DiscipLe’s RELIGION. 4/6 net. 
Inge (Dean W. R.). FartH anD KNOWLEDGE. 4/6 net. 
Innes (Arthur D.). CRANMER AND THE ENGLISH EHO MEA ON 
3/-- 

Innes (A. Taylor, UL.D.). THe Tria or Jesus Curist. In 
its Legal Aspect. Second Edition, 2/6. 


International Critical Commentary on the Old and 
New Testaments. 


Genesis . ; , , : : . SKINNER (Principal JoHn). 12/6 
Numbers. : : ; : . Gray (Prof. G. BucHanan). 12/— 
Deuteronomy : : : ; . Driver (Prof. S. R.),. 12/- 
Judges . : fi A ; 2 . Moors (Prof. G. F.). 12/- 
land2Samuel . ; c ; . Smitx (Prof. H. P.). 12/- 
1 and 2 Chronicles . i ; . Curtis (Prof. BE. L.). 12/- 
Ezra and Nehemiah ¢ ‘ : . Barren (Prof. L. W.). 10/6 
Esther . : ; ; : ‘ . Paton (Prof. L. B.). 10/6 
Psalms . ; ; ; , ; . Briaes (Prof. C, A.). 

2 vols., each 10/6 
Proverbs ; : , ? , . Toy (Prof. C. H.). 12/- 
Ecclesiastes . ‘ ‘ : : . Barton (Prof. G. A.). 8/6 
Isaiah i.-xxvii. . : C : . Gray(Prof.G. Buonanan). 12/- 


Amos and Hosea . ; , : . Harper (Dr. W. R.). 12/~ 
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International Critical Commentary—continued. 


Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, and Jonah 


Micah, Zephaniah, Nahum, Habakkuk, 
Obadiah, and Joel. i : . 


St. Matthew . 
St. Mark : ‘ a ; : 
St. Luke 5 : ‘ 5 ‘ 4 
Romans 5 ; . Y 
1 Corinthians 


2 Corinthians : : 
Ephesians and Colossian 
Philippians and Philemon 
Thessalonians : ; 
St. Peter and St. Jude . 
The Johannine Epistles . 


MitcuHE.t (Prof. H. G.), 


Smiru (Prof. J. M. P.), 12/- 

and Brewer (Prof. J. A.). 

Sirs (Prof. J. M. P.), 

Warp (Prof. W. H.), 12/6 

and Brwemr (Prof. J. A.). 3 

ALLEN (Rev. W. C.). 12/- 

Gouxp (Prof. E. P.). 10/6 

PLuMMER (Dr. A.). 12/- 

Sanpay (Prof. W.), and 
Heapuam (Prin. A.C.). 12/- 


Roxpertson (Rt. Rev. AROw.) 


International Theological Library. 


Iverach (Principal James). 


Janet (Paul). 


Jordan (Prof. W. G.). 


History of Christian Missions c ‘ 
The Latin Church in the Middle Ages . 
The Philosophy of Religion . : 

Theological Symbolics . : 
The History of Religions 3 : : 
Vol. I.—China, Japan, Egypt, Babylonia, 
Assyria, India, Persia, Greece, 


Rome 
The Doctrine of the Person of Jesus Christ 
An Introduction to the Literature of the 
Old Testament, 
Christian Ethics . - y 
Theology of the Old Testament 
History of the Reformation . 


An Introduction to the Literature of the 
New Testament 

Old Testament History . ; 

Apologetics . : : : 

The Christian Doctrine of God 

History of Christian Doctrine 

The Greek and Eastern Churches . 

Christian Institutions : 

The Apostolic Age 

The Christian Pastor : . 

Canon and Text of the New Testament . 

Theology of the New Testament 

Christian Doctrine of Salvation 

The Ancient Catholic Church 


New PHILosorxHy. 
FINAL CAUSES. 
Tue THEORY OF MoRALS. 


WorRLD. 


and PLhuMMER (Dr. A.). 12/- 
PLUMMER (Dr. A.). 12/- 
Asxort (Prof. T. K.). 10/6 
Vincent (Prof. M. R.). 8/6 
Framz (Prof. J. E.). 10/6 
Biee (Prof. C.). 10/6 
Brooks (Rev. A. E.). 10/6 
By Dr. C. H. Roginson. 

By Appt LAGARDE. 

By Dr. G. GALLOWAY. 12/- 
By Dr. C. A. Brices. 10/6 
By Prof. G. F. Moore. 12/- 


By Prof. H. R. Mackintosu. 10/6 


By Prof. S. R. Driver. 2/- 
By Dr. Newman Smytx. 10/6 
By Prof. A. B. Davipson. 12/- 


By Principal T. M. Linpsay. 
2 vols., 10/6 each. 


By Prof. James Morrarr. 12/- 
By Prof. H. P. Smiru, 12/- 
By Prof. A. B. Brucz. 10/6 
By Prof. W. N. Crarkr. 10/6 
By Prof. G. P. FisuEr. 12/- 
By Principal W. F, ApENEY. 12/- 
By Prof. A. V.G. Auten. 12/- 
By Prof. A. C. McGirrerr. 12/- 
By Dr. W. GuappEN. 10/6 
By Prof. C. R. Gregory. 12/- 
By Prof. G. B. STEVENS. 12/- 
By Prof. G. B. STEVENS. 12/- 
By Principal R. Rarny. 12/- 


DESCARTES, SPINOZA, AND THE 


3/-. 
Second Edition, 12/-. 
10/6. 


Johns (Canon C. H. W.). Tu Otpest Cope or LAws IN THE 
The Code promulgated by Hammurabi, 8.0, 2285-2242. 
BABYLONIAN AND ASSYRIAN Laws, CoNTRACTS, AND LETTERS. 


1/6 net. 


12/- net. 


Johnstone (P. De Lacy). MuHAMMAD AND HIS PowrEr. $5: 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM AND MODERN 
THoveur ; or, The Old Testament Documents in the Life of To-day. 7/6 net. 
THE SONG AND THE SOIL. (Short Course Series.) 


2/ net. 
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Kaftan (Prof. Julius, D.D.). THE TRUTH OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELieion. Authorised Translation. 2 vols. 16/- net. 


Kant. PxritosopHy oF Law. Trans. by Prof. WM. HASTIE. 5/-. 


Keil (Prof.). PENTATEUCH, 8 vols. 8vo, 18/— net; JosHua, JuDeEs, 
anD Rurtu, 8vo, 6/- net; SAMUEL, 8vo, 6/— net; Kinas, 8vo, 6/- net; 
CHRONICLES, 8vo, 6/— net; Ezra, NEHEMIAH, EsTHER, 8vo, 6/— net; 
JEREMIAH, 2 vols. 8vo, 12/~ net; Ez#xKIEL, 2 vols, 8vo, 12/- net; DANIEL, 
8vo, 6/— net; Minor PropuHets, 2 vols. 8vo, 12/- net; INTRODUCTION TO 
THE CANONICAL SCRIPTURES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, 2 vols. 8vo, 12/- 
net ; HANDBOOK oF BisLicaL ARCHHOLOGY, 2 vols. 8vo, 12/- net. 

*,* Any Four Volumes at the original Subscription price of 21/— net. 


Kennedy (Dr. James). THE Nore-LiNE IN THE HEBREW SCRIP- 


TURES. 4/6 net. 
Kennett (Prof. R. H.), Adam (Mrs.), and Gwatkin 
(Prof. H. M.). Earty IpEats or RIGHTEOUSNESS. 3/- net. 
Kilpatrick (Prof. T. B.). Curistian CHARACTER. 2/6. 
Krause (F.C. F.). Ts Ipgau or Humaniry. 3/-. 


Kurtz (Prof.). Hanpsook or CHuRcH HisTory (from 1517). 7/6. 

Ladd (Prof. G. T.). THE Doctrine or SAcRED SCRIPTURE. 
Two vols., 1600 pp. 24/-. 

Lagarde (Abbé). THe LATIN CuuRCH IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
(International Theological Library. ) 

Laidlaw (Prof. John), Tue Brett DocrRinz or Man. 7/6, 

Lambert (Dr. J. C.). THE SacRAMENTS IN THE New TESTA- 


MENT. 10/6. 
Lange (Prof. John P.),. THe Lire oF our Lorp JEsus CuRist. 
Edited by Marovs Dons, D.D. 2nd Edition, in 4 vols., price 28/— net. 


COMMENTARY ON THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. Edited 
by Paiuip Scparr, D.D. Oxp TEsTAMENT, 14 vols. ; Nzw TESTAMENT, 10 
vols. ; APOCRYPHA, 1 vol. 15/- net each. 
St. Marrkew AND St. MARK, 38 vols., 18/- net; Sr. Luxgz, 
2 vols. 12/— net; St. JoHn, 2 vols. 12/- net. Any Four Volumes at the 
original Subscription price of 21/— net. 


Law (Prof. Robert). Tue Txsrs or Lire. A Study of the 


First Epistle of St. John. Third Edition, 7/6 net. 

THE Emotions oF JEsus. (Short Course Series.) 2/- net. 

Le Camus (E., Bishop of La Rochelle), Tu CHILDREN or 
NazaretuH. Feap. 4to. 2/6 net. 
Lechler (Prof. G. V.). THE APOSTOLIC AND Post-APOSTOLIC 
TimEs. Their Diversity and Unity in Lifeand Doctrine. 2 vols. 16/-. 
Leckie (Rev. Joseph H.). AUTHORITY IN RELIGION. 5/-. 


Lehmann (Pastor). SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF JESUS. 3/6. 
Lendrum (Rey. R. A.). AN OUTLINE oF CHRISTIAN TRUTH. 


6d. net. 

Lewis (Rev. George). THE PHILOCALIA oF ORIGEN. 7/6 net. 
Lewis (Dr. Tayler). THE Six Days or Creation. 7/6. 
Lilley (Dr. J. P.), THE Lorp’s Supper. 5/-. 
Lillie (Arthur), BuppHA AND BUDDHISM. 3/-. 
Lindsay (Principal Thos. M.), History oF THE REFORMATION, 
(International Theological Library.) 2 vols. 10/6 each. 
een LUTHER AND THE GERMAN REFORMATION. Si. 
Lithgow (Rey. R. M.). Tur ParaBo.ic GosPEL. 4/- net. 
Locke (Dr. Clinton). THE AGE or THE GREAT WESTERN SCHISM. 
(Hras of Church History.) 6/-. 


Loofs (Dr. F.). War 1s Taz TruTH apout JESUS CHRIST? 
4/- net. 
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Lotze (Hermann). Microcosmus: An Essay concerning Man 

and his relation to the World. 2 vols, (1450 pp.). 24/-. 
Ludlow (Dr. J. M.). THE AGE OF THE CRUSADES. (ras of 

Church History. ) 6/-. 
Luthardt (Prof.). History oF CHRISTIAN ETHICs. 6/- net. 
McCosh (Principal James, of Princeton), Life of. 9-. 
MacCulloch (Canon John A.). THE RELIGION OF THE 


ANCIENT CELTS. 40/- net. 
McFadyen (Prof. J. E.). A Cry For Justice. (Short Course 
Series.) 2/— net. 


THE HISTORICAL NARRATIVE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 6d. net. 
Prof. A. B. Davipson’s INTRODUCTORY HEBREW GRAMMAR. 


Nineteenth Edition, by Prof. McFapyEn. 7/6.. 
McGiffert (Prof. A. C.). History or CHRISTIANITY IN THE 
Apostotic AcE. (International Theological Library.) 12/-. 

THE APOSTLES’ CREED. 4/— net. 
Macgregor (Rey. G. H. C.). So Great SALVATION. 4/-. 
Macgregor (Dr. Wm. M.). Jesus Curist THE Son oF Gop. 
Sermons and Interpretations. 4/6 net. 
Some oF Gop’s MINISTRIES. 4/6 net. 
M'‘Hardy (Dr. George). SAVONAROLA. 3/-. 
THe HicHER POWERS OF THE SOUL. (Short Course Hie 

2/- net. 


Macpherson (Rev. John), CoMMENTARY ON EPHESIANS. 10/6. 
M'‘Intosh (Rey. Hugh). Is Curist INFALLIBLE AND THE 
BrsLE TRUE ? Third Edition, 6/- net. 
Mackintosh (Prof. H. R.). TH DocTRINE or THE PERSON 
or Jesus Curist. (International Theological Library.) Third Ed., 10/6. 
Mackintosh (Prof. Robert), Hrcrn AND HEGELIANISM.  3/-. 


M‘Laren (Rev. Wm. D.), Our GRowING CREED. 9/- net. 
Manson (Rev. W.). THE First THREE GOSPELS. 6d. net. 
Marjoribanks (Rev. Thos.) THe Srvenrotp ‘I AM.’ 
(Short Course Series.) : 2/- net. 
Martensen (Bishop). CHRISTIAN DoGMATICS. 6/- net. 
CHRISTIAN ETHics. (GENERAL — INDIVIDUAL — SOcimAL.} 

Three vols. 6/- net each. 


Matheson (Geo., D.D.). GRowTH OF THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTIANITY 
from the First Century to the Dawn of the Lutheran Era. Twovols. 248. 
Meyer (Dr.). CriTIcAL AND EXEGETICAL COMMENTARY ON THE 
New TrEsTaMENT. Twenty vols. 8vo. Subscription price, £5, 5/- net ; 
selection of Four Volumes at Subscription price of 24/-; Non-Subscription 

price, 10/6 each volume. 
St. Matruew, 2 vols.; Mark anp LUKE, 2 vols.; Sr. Jonn, 2 vols. ; 
Acts, 2 vols.; Romans, 2 vols. ; CORINTHIANS, 2 vols.; GALATIANS, one vol. ; 
EPHESIANS AND PHILEMON, one vol.; PHILIPPIANS AND COLOSSIANS, one vol. : 
THESSALONIANS (Dr. Liinemann), one vol. ; THz PasroraL EPIsTLEs (Dr. 
Huther), one vol. ; Husrews (Dr. Liinemann), one vol. ; St. JAMES AND Sr. 
ee OHN’s Epistuus (Huther), one vol. ; PETER AND JuDE (Dr. Huther), one vol. 
Michie (Charles, M.A.), Brste Worps AND PHRASES. 4). 
Milligan (Prof. Wm.) and Moulton (Dr. W. F.). Com- 
,, MENTARY ON THE GosPEL or Sr. JoHN. 9/-. 
Mitchell (Prof. H. G.), Smith (Prof. J. M. P.), and Bewer 
(Prof. J. A.). Haaear, Zecwartan, Matacui, and Jonan. (Jnter- 
national Critical Commentary. ) 12/-. 
Moffatt (Prof. James). INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE OF 
THE New Testament. (International Theological Library.) 2nd Ed., 12/-. 
Moore (Prof. G. F.). Jupces. (International Critical Com- 
mentary. ) Second Edition, 12/-.. 
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Moore (Prof. G. F.). Tur History or Reuicions, Vol. I. 
China, Japan, Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, India, Persia, Greece, Rome. 


(International Theological Library.) 12/-.. 
Moulton (Prof. James H.). A Grammar or New TESTAMENT 
GREEK. Part I. The Prolegomena. Third Edition, 8/- net. 


Moulton (Dr. W. F.) and Geden (Prof. A. S.). A Con- 
CORDANCE TO THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 
Second Edition. Crown 4to, 26/- net and 34/6 net. 


Murray (Prof. J. Clark). A HANDBOOK OF CHRISTIAN 

ETHICS. 6/— net. 
Nairne (Prof. A.). Tse Epistir or PriesrHoop: Studies 

in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 8/- net. 
Naville (Ernest). THe CuHristT, 4/6; MopERN Puysics. 5/-. 
Nicoll (Sir W. Robertson). Tur IncarNats Saviour. 3/6. 
Novalis. Hymns anp THouGHTS ON RELIGION. 4/-. 


Orelli (Dr. C. von). Op TEsramEnT PRopHEcY ; COMMENTARY 
ON IsaIAH ; JEREMIAH ; THE TwELvE Minor PRoPHEts. 4 vols, 24s. net ; 
separate vols., 6s. net each. 


Origen, The Philocalia of. Translated by Rev. GEORGE 


Lewis, M.A. 7/6 net. 
Orr (Prof. James, D.D.). Davip Hums, aNnD HIS INFLUENCE 
ON PHILOsopHY AND THEOLOGY, 3/-. 


Owen (Dr. John). Works. Twenty-four vols. 8vo. 24, 4/-. 
The ‘ Hebrews’ may be had separately, in seven vols., £1, 5/- net. 


Palestine, Map of. Edited by J. G. BarrHotomew, F.R.GS., 
and Principal G. A. Smira, LL.D. With complete Index. Scale—4 Miles 


to an Inch. In cloth case, 10/6 ; mounted on rollers, varnished, 15/-. 
Paton (Prof. L. B., Ph.D.). THE Book or EsTuER. (Inter- 
national Critical Commentary. ) 10/6. 


Patrick (Principal W.). Jamus, THz Lorp’s BROTHER. 6/- net 
Paulin (George). No SrruceLe ror Existence, No NATURAL 


SELECTION. 5/- net. 
Plummer (Dr. Alfred), Sr. Luks. (International Critical 
Commentary. ) Fourth Edition, 12/-. 


II. ConINTHIANS. (International Critical Commentary.) 12/-. 
ENeLIsH CHurcH History. ‘Three volumes (1509-1575, 


1575-1649, and 1649-1702). 3/— net each. 
and Rt. Rey. Archd. Robertson, D.D. I. CoRINTHIANS. 
(International Critical Commentary. ) 12/-. 


Popular Commentary on the New Testament. Edited 
by Dr. Puitiep Sonarr. With Illustrations and Maps. Vol. I. Tus 
SynopTicaL Gosprts, Vol. II. Sr. JoHn’s GosPEL AND THE ACTS OF 
THE AposTiEs. Vol. II]. Romans to Puitemon. In three vols. 
imperial 8vo. 42/6 each. 

Primers for Teachers and Senior Bible Class Students. 
Edited by Rev. Grorcr HunpErson, B.D. 64d. net each. 

See Primers by ADAMS (J.), GorpoN (A. R.), HnnpErson (G,), 
|Lenprum (R. A.), MoFapyern (J. E.), and Manson (W.). P 
Profeit (Rev. W.). Tur Creation or Martrer; or, Material 


Elements, Evolution, and Creation. 2/- net. 
Piinjer (Bernhard). History oF THE CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY 
or RELIGION FROM THE REFORMATION To KANT. 16/-. 
Purves (Dr. David). Tar Lire EVERLASTING. 4/- net. 
Rainy (Principal R.). Devivery anp DEVELOPMENT OF 
CHRISTIAN DoorrinE. 10/6. 


Toe ANormNT CaTHoLIC CHURCH. (International Theo- 
logical Library.) 1 
Rashdall (Rey. Hastings). Curistus IN ECCLESIA. 4/6 not. 
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Reid (Rey. John). Jzsus anpD NICODEMUS. 4/6 net. 
Reusch (Prof.). NATURE AND THE BIBLE. Two vols. 24/-. 
Reuss (Professor). HisTory oF THE SACRED SCRIPTURES OF THE 


New TrsTaMEnT. 640 pp. 15/-. 
Richard (Dr. Timothy). THr NEw TESTAMENT OF HIGHER 


BUDDHISM. 6/- net. 
Riehm (Dr. E.) MEssiANic PROPHECY. Second Edition, 7/6. 
Ritchie (Prof. D. G.). Paro. 3/5 


Robertson (Rt. Rey. Archibald) and Plummer (Dr. 

Alfred). I. Corinru1ans. (International Critical Commentary.) 12/-. 

Robinson (Canon C. H.), History or CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 
(International Theological Library.) 

Robinson (Prof. H. W.). THE Caristian Docrrine or Man. 

Second Edition, 6/- net. 

Ross (C.). Our FaTuer’s Kinepom ; or, The Lord’s Prayer. 2/6. 


Rothe (Prof.) SERMONS FOR THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 4/6. 
Royce (Prof. Josiah). THE SouRcES oF Re.icious INSIGHT. 
4/6 net. 

Rutherford (Dr. James), THE SEER’S HOUSE. 4/6 net. 
Rutherfurd (Rey. John). Sr. Pav.’s Episttes To CoLoss& 
AND LAODICEA. 6/- net. 
Salmond (Princ. S. D. F.). THE CHRIsTIAN DOCTRINE OF 
IMMORTALITY. Fifth Edition, 9/-. 

THE SHORTER CATECHISM. 4/6. 


See Bible Class Primers, p. 15. 
Sanday (Prof. Wm.) and Headlam (Dr. A. C.). Romans. 
(International Critical Commentary. ) Fifth Edition, 12/-. 
Sanday (Prof. Wm.). OUTLINES oF THE LiFe oF CHRIST. 
Second Edition, 5/— net. 
Sarolea (Dr. Charles). NEWMAN AND HIS INFLUENCE ON 
ReExicious LirE anD THOUGHT. 3/-. 
Sayce (Prof. A. H.). THz REeLicion or ANCIENT EGYPT. 4/- net. 
Schaff (Prof.). History oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. Six 
‘Divisions,’ in 2 vols, each. 
1, AposToLic CHRISTIANITY, A.D. 1-100, 2 vols. 24/-. 2, ANTE-NICENE, 
‘ s.D. 100-825, 2 vols,, 24/-. 3. NichnE anp Post-Niceng, A.D. 325-600, 
2 vols., 24/-. 4. Mepimvat, A.D. 590-1073, 2 vols., 24/-. 5. Tax Swiss 
REFORMATION, 2 vols., 24/-. 6. TH GERMAN REFORMATION, 2 vols., 24/-. 
Scholar as Preacher Series. Edited by Dr. Jamzs 
Hastines. Twelve volumes ready. 4/6 net each. 
See works by Ciirrorp (J.), Cooxr (G. A.), Duppmn (F. H.), GwarTxin 
(H. M.), Hurron (W. H.), Inez (W. R.), Macarucor (W. M.), RasHpaLt 
(H.), RurnERrForp (J.), Woons (H. C.), and Zaun (Tu.). 


Schultz (Prof. H.), O_p TEstaMENT THEOLOGY. 2 vols. 18/- net. 


Schurer (Prof. E.). History or THE Jewish PEopue. Five vols, 
Subscription price, 26/3 net. Index in separate volume, 2/6 net. 
Schwartzkopff (Dr. P.). Tue Propuscizs or Jesus Curist. 5/-. 


Scott (Prof. Ernest F.). Tur Fourru Gospe.: Its Purpose 


and Theology. Second Edition, 6/— net. 
THE KINGDOM AND THE MESSIAH. 6/- net. 
Scott (Dr. Robert), Tar Paving EPIstizs. 6/— net. 


Seaver (Rev. R. W.). To Curist raroucu CRITICISM. 3/6 net. 
Shaw (Prof. J. M.). CHRISTIANITY AS RELIGION AND LIFE. 
2/- net. 
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Shaw (Dr. R.D.). THe PAULINEEPISTLES. Fourth Edition, 8/- net. 
Short Course Series. Edited by Rev. Jonn Apams, B.D. 
17 vols. ready, price 2/- net each. Hull Prospectus free. 
See Works by Apams (J.), Akup (C. F.), Burnett (D. J.), Fisoer (R. H.), 
Garyviz (A. E.), Jonpan (W. G.), Law (R.), McFapven (J. E.), M‘Harpy 
(G.), MaArsorrpanks (T.), StauKeR (J.), GrirFrirH-THomas (W. H.), 
: VAUGHAN (Canon), WrLcH (A. C.), WHirTELaw (T.), and Zmnos (A. C.). 
Sime (James). Witi1am HERSCHEL AND HIS WorK. ae. 
Simon (Prof. D. W.). RECONCILIATION BY INCARNATION. 7/6. 


Skinner (Principal John). Grnzsis. (International Critical 


Commentary.) 12/6. 
Smeaton (Oliphant). THe Mexpict anp THE ITALIAN RENAIS- 
SANCE. 3/-. 
Smith (Prof. H. P.). I. anv II. Samue.. (International Critical 
Commentary.) /=. 

OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY, (International Theological Library.) 12/-. 

THE RELIGION oF ISRAEL. 8/- net. 


Smith (Prof. J. M. P.), Ward (Prof. W. H.), and Bewer 


(Prof. J. A.). Mican, ZepHanitau, NaAnum, HABAKKUK, OBADIAH, and 


Jorn. (International Critical Commentary.) 12/6. 
Smith (Prof. Thos.). Merpi1avau Missions. 4/6. 
——— Evcuip: His Lirr anp Sysrem. : 3/-. 
Smyth (John, D.Ph.). TrutTH anp REAuItyY. a/-. 
Smyth (Dr. Newman). CuRISTIAN Eruics. (International Theo- 

logical Library.) Third Edition, 10/6. 
Snell (EF. J., M.A.). WEsLeY anD METHODISM. 3/-. 


Stalker (Prof. James). Lirz or Jesus Curist. 
Large Type Edition, 3/6 ; Bible Class Handbook Edition, 1/6. 


Lire oF St. PAvt. 3/6 and 1/6. 

THE Psatm or PsaLMs. (Short Course Series.) 2/- net. 
Stead (F. H.). Tar Kinepom or Gop. 4/6. 
Stevens (Prof. G. B.). THE THEOLOGY or THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
CUnternational Theological Library. ) A2)/e. 

THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF SALVATION. (International 
Theological Library.) 12/-. 


Stier (Dr. Rudolph). On THE WorpDs oF THE LorD JEsUs. 
Hight vols., Subscription price £2, 2/- net ; separate volumes, price 6/— net. 
Tur Worps oF THE RISEN SAVIOUR, AND COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE OF 
Sr. Jamzs, 6/- net. THE Worbs oF THE APosTLES ExPouNDED, 6/- net. 


Stirling (Dr. J. Hutchison). PHILosopHy anp THEOLOGY. 9/-. 


DARWINIANISM: Workmen and Work. 40/6. 

Wuart is THOUGHT ? 10/6. 
Stone (Principal D.) and Simpson (Rev. D. C.). Com- 
MUNION WITH Gop. 4/- net. 
Strahan (Rey. James). HEBREW IDEALS. 3/- net. 
THe Book or Jos INTERPRETED. Second Ed., 7/6 net. 
Naylor (Rey. R. O. P.). TH ATHANASIAN CREED IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. 4/- net. 


Thomson (Prof. J. Arthur). THE BIBLE or NaTuRE. 4/6 net. 
Thorburn (Dr. Thos. J.). JESUS THE CHRIST. Historical or 


Mythical ? 6/— net. 
Thumb (Prof. Albert). Hanpsook or THE MopmRN GruerK 
VERNACULAR. 12/— net. 


Toy (Prof. C. H.). Proverss. (International Critical Com- 
mentary.) 12/-. 
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Troup (Rev. G. E.). Worps to Youn@ CHRISTIANS. 4/6. 
Ullmann (Dr. Carl). TH SINLESSNESS OF JESUS. 5 
Vincent (Prof. M. R.). THE Ac or HILDEBRAND. (Zras of 
Church History.) 6/-. 
PHILIPPIANS AND PHILEMON. (Int. Crit. Commentary.) 8/6. 
Walker (Prof. Dawson). THE Girt or TONGUES. 4/6 net. 
Walker (Dr. James). Essays, PAPERS, AND SERMONS. 6/-. 


THEOLOGY AND THEOLOGIANS OF SCOTLAND. Second Edition, 3/6. 
Walker (Prof. W.). Tue Prorestant REFORMATION. (Eras 
of Church History.) 6/-. 
Walker (Rey. W. L.). THE SPIRIT AND THE INCARNATION. 
Third Edition, 9/-. 

THE Cross AND THE KINGDOM. Second Edition, 9/-. 
CHRISTIAN THEISM AND A SPIRITUAL MoNISM. Second Ed., 9/-. 
THE TEACHING OF CHRIST IN ITS PRESENT APPEAL. 
Second Edition, 2/6 net. 


THE GOSPEL OF RECONCILIATION. 5/-. 
WHAT ABOUT THE NEw THEOLOGY ? Second Edition, 2/6 net. 
CHRIST THE CREATIVE IDEAL. 5/-. 


Warfield (Prof. B.). Tue Ricut or SystEMatTic THEOLOGY. 2/-. 


Waterman (Dr. L.). THE Post-AposToLic AGE. (Hras of Church 
History.) 6/- 


Watt (W. A., D.Ph.). A Srupy or Socran Moratiry. 6/-. 
Wreinel (Prof. H.) and Widgery (A. G.). JESUS IN THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 10/6 net. 
Weiss (Prof. B.). BrsuicaL THEoLtocy or New TESTAMENT. 
Two vols. 12/- net. 

Lire oF Curist. Three vols. 18/- net. 
Welch (Prof. A. C.). ANSELM AND HIS WorRK. ge 
THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL UNDER THE KINGDOM. 7/6 net. 

Tue Story oF JOSEPH. (Short Course Series.) 2/— net. 
Wells (Prof. C. L.). THe AGE or CHARLEMAGNE. (Eras of the 
Christian Church.) 6/-. 
Wendt (Prof. H. H.), Tur Treacuine or Jesus. Two vols. 24/-. 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN. 7/6. 
Wrenley (Prof. R. M.). Contemporary THEOLOGY AND THEISM. 
KANT AND HIS PHILOSOPHICAL REVOLUTION, Fhe 
Whitelaw (Dr. Thos.). JEHOVAH-JESUS. (Short Course Series.) 
Wilson (Dr. John). How Gop nas Spoxen. i: aa 


Winstanley (Dr. E. W.). JESUS AND THE FUTURE. 7/6 net, 
Woods (Dr. H. G.). At THE TEMPLE CHURCH. 


4/6 net. 

‘Woods (Rey. F. H.). Tue Hope or Isragt, 3/6. 
Worsley (Rey. F. W.). THE FourtH GosPeL AND THE SYNoP- 
TISTS. 3/- net. 
Zahn (Prof. Theodor), Breap AND SALT FROM THE WoRD 
or Gop. Sermons. 4/6 net. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. 3 vols. 36/— net. 


Zenos (Prof. A.C.). THe Son or Man. (Short Course Series.) 
2/- net. 
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Handbooks for Bible Classes and Private Students, 


Edited by Principal ALEXANDER Wuyrez, LL.D., and 
Rey. JoHn Ketman, D.D. 


COMMENTARIES— 


Princ. Marcus Dops. Genesis. 2s.; Dr. Jas. MacarEcor. Exodus. 2 vols., 2s. each; Princ. 
G. C. M. Dovatas. Joshua. 1s. 6d. Judges. 1s. 3d.; Prof. J.G. Murry. Chronicles. 1s. 6d.; 
Rey. JAMES AITKEN. Job. 1s. 6d.; Princ. M. Dops. Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi. 2s. ; 
Princ. G. C. M. Dovatas. Obadiah to Zephaniah. ils. 6d.; Rev. E. E. ANDERSON. St. 
Matthew. 2s. 6d.; Princ. T. M. Linpsay. St. Mark. 2s. 6d. St. Luke. Vol. I. 2s., Vol. II. 
is. 3d.; Dr. G. Reira. St. John. 2 vols., 2s. each; Princ. T. M. Linpsay. Acts. 2 vols., 
1s. 6d. each; Princ. D. Brown. Romans. 2s.; Dr. Jas. Maccrecor. Galatians. 1s. 6d.; Prof. 
J.8. Canpiisa. Bphesians. 1s. 6d.; Dr. 8. R. Macpuaix. Oolossians. 1s. 6d.; Prof. A. B. 
Davipson. Hebrews. 2s. 6d.; Dr. J. P. Litury. The Pastoral Epistles. 2s. 6d. 


GENERAL SUBJECTS— 


Prof. James Starker. The Life of Christ. 1s. 6d. The Lifoof St. Paul. 1s. 6d. (Large- 
Type Editions, 3s. 6d. each); Dr. ALEx. WuytTx. The Shorter Catechism. 2s. 6d.; Prof. J. 8. 
OanpiisH. The Christian Sacraments. 1s. 6d. The Christian Doctrine of God. 1s. 6d. The 
Work of the Holy Spirit. 1s. 6d. The Biblical Doctrine of Sin. 1s. 6d.; Dr. N. L. WALKER. 
Scottish Church History. 1s. 6d.; Dr. Gmo. Suiru. History of Christian Missions. 2s. 6d. ; 
Dr. Arco. Henprerson. Palestine: Its Historical Geography. 2s. 6d.; Princ. T. M. 
Linpsay. The Reformation. 2s.; Rev. Jonn Macpperson. The Sum of Saving Knowledge. 
is. 6d. Tho Confession of Faith. 2s. Presbyterianism. ls. 6d.; Prof. Binnrz. The Church. 
is. 6d.; Prof. I. B. Kizparrick. Butler’s Three Sermons on Human Nature. ls. 6d.; Dr. 
TuHos. Hamitton. History of the Irish Presbyterian Church. 2s.; Rev. Wm. Scrymaxzour. 
Lessons on the Life of Christ. 2s. 6d.; A. Taytor Innus. Church and State. 3s.; Rev. J. 
Fratuer. The Last of the Prophets—John the Baptist. 2s.; Dr. WM. FaiRwWEATHER. From 
the Exile to the Advent. 2s.; Prof. J. Laiptaw. Foundation Truths of Scripture as to Sin 
and Salvation. 1s.6d.; Dr. L. A. MurruEap. The Times of Christ. New Hdition. 2s.; Dr. 
J. P. Litury. The Principles of Protestantism. 2s. 6d.; Rev. Jas. Srranan. Hebrew 
Ideals from the Story of the Patriarchs. 3s. net; Dr. D. M. Ross. The Teaching of Jesus. 
2s.; Prof. J. Dick Futemine. Israel’s Golden Age. 1s. 6d.; Rev. W. BkvERIDGE. Makers of the 
Scottish Church. 2s.; Rev. W. D. THomson. The Christian Miracles and the Conclusions of 
Science, 2s. 


BIBLE CLASS PRIMERS. 


Edited by Principal 8S. D. F. Satmonp, D.D. 


Paper Covers, 6d. each (by post, 7d.); Cloth Covers, 8d. each (by post, 9d.). 


The Making of Israel. Abraham. By Prof. C. A. Scorr.; Moses. The Truth of Christianity. 
By Principal J. lveracH; The Mosaic Tabernacle. The Minor Prophets. By Rev. J. ADAMS; 
Joshua and the Conquest. By Prof. Croskery; The Period of the Judges. By Prof. J. A. 
Paterson; The Kings of Judah. By Prof. Given; The Kings of Israel. By Rev. W. WALKER; 
David. By Rev. P. THomson; Solomon. By Rey. R. WinTERBoTHAM ; Elijah and Elisha. By 
Prof. R. G. MacIntyre; History of Babylonia and Assyria. History of Egypt. By Prof. R. G. 
Morison; Jeremiah, Outlines of Protestant Missions. By Dr. J. Ronson; Ezekiel. By Rev. 
W. Harvey-Je.uiz; The Exile and the Restoration. By Prof. A. B. Davipson; Eli, Samuel, 
and Saul. Our Christian Passover. By Dr. O. A. Satmonp ; Historical Connection between 
the Old and New Testaments. By Principal J. Skinner; The Parables of our Lord. 
Peter. Christ. The Sabbath. Shorter Catechism, Three Parts (ulso bound in one volume, 
1s. 6d.). By the Ep1ror; The Story of Jerusalem. By Rev. H. Cauuan; The Miracles of our 
Lord, By Prof. J. Larpraw; Our Lord’s Illustrations. 8t. Paul’s Illustrations. By Rev. R. R. 
Rweexer; St. John, Paul. By Dr. P. J. Guoac; History of the English Bible. By Rev. B. 
Tuomson; Historical Geography of Palestine. By Dr. S. R. Macrnaix; Christian Character. 
Qhristian Conduct. By Prof. T. B. Kirparrick ; The Kingdom of God, 7'hree Parts (also bound 
in one volume, 1s. €d.). By F. H. Srmap; Outlines of Early Church History. By Dr. H, W. 
Smito; History of the Reformation. By Prof. Wiraxnrow ; The Free Church of Scotland. By 
Dr. C. G. M‘Orim; The Covenanters. By Rev. J. BeveripaE. 

xtra Vols. : Bible Words and Phrases. By Rey. C. Micurm. 1s, ; The Seven Churches of 
Asia, By Miss Desoran Axcook. 1s, 
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DR. JAMES HASTINGS’ 
GREAT DICTIONARIES. 


DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 
IN FIVE VOLUMES. 


‘The standard authority for Biblical students of the present generation.’ 
TIMES. 
Price per Vol. : in cloth, 28/-; and in dark purple half-morocco, 34/-. 
Complete Sets may also be had in other 
half-morocco bindings from 34/= per Vol. 


(These prices are subject to the usual discount for cash.) 


DICTIONARY OF CHRIST AND 
THE GOSPELS. 


IN TWO VOLUMES. 


‘A triumphant and unqualified success. It is a work that will be of constant 
use to ministers and Bible students—in fact it is indispensable.’—BriTisH WEEKLY. 


Price per Vol.: in cloth, 21/- net; and in half-morocco, 26/= net. 


ONE VOLUME DICTIONARY OF 
THE BIBLE. 


‘A very fine achievement, worthy to stand beside his larger Dictionaries, and 
by far the most scholarly yet produced in one volume in English-speaking countries, 
perhaps it may be said in the world.’—CurisTIAN WORLD. 

In cloth binding, 20/=- net; and in half-leather, 25/= net. 
) 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF RELIGION 
AND ETHICS. 


SEVEN VOLUMES NOW READY. 


‘The general result of our examination enables us to say that the editor has 
risen to the height of his great undertaking. The work deserves the fullest and best 
encouragement which the world of readers and investigators can give it.’ 


ATHENZUM. 
Price per Vol. : in cloth, 28/- net; and in half-morocco, 34/- net. 
@ 
Complete Prospectuses of all the above Dictionaries free. 


See also ‘The Great Texts of the Bible,’ and ‘The Greater Men and Women of the 
Bible,’ p. 6; ‘The Expository Times,’ p. 5; and ‘The Scholar 
as Preacher’ Series, p. 12. 


C) 

38 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 

T. & hy CLARK, STATIONERS’ HALL, LONDON, :: :: 
London Agents: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent, & Co. Ltd. 
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